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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS Treatiſe was printed ſome time ago 
in a Collection of Eſſays by the ſame 
hand. It is now publiſhed ſeparate, by the 
advice of ſeveral men of learning, who have 
been pleaſed to approve of it; and to ſay, 
that it may be particularly uſeful in Schools, 
and to thoſe Young Perſons, who, in their 
courſe of ſtudy, may be making a tranſition 
from the more obvious to the abſtruſer parts 
of knowledge from the elements of Gram- 
mar, Hiſtory, and Phyſicks, to the firſt prin- 
ciples of Logick and Moral Philoſophy, In 
this laſt reſpect, the author has, from re- 
peated experience, and long before he thought 
of making it publick, found it to have a be- 
neficial tendency, 


A Philoſophical Examination of the prin- 
eiples of Grammar is a profitable exerciſe to 
the mental powers of Young People ; and 
promotes, more perhaps than any other 
Rudy within their ſphere, clearneſs of ap» 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


prehenſion, and correctneſs of language. Nor 
of ſcience, hard to be underſtood, even in 
early life, when explained in a ſimple and 
familiar ſtyle, and with a due regard to the 
gradual expanſion of the human intellect. 
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The Theory of Language. 


11 


Of the Origin and General Nature 
of Speech. 


CHAE. L 


Man, the only Animal capable of Speech, — 
Speech, an Art, red by Imitation, 
— * 4 human 7. * — Arti- 
ficial Signs bought ; — firſt, Viſible ; — 
ſecondly, Audible . 4 


HE facultics of the human mind have 
been divided into thoſe of Per- 
is of Volition; the former 


7 
The faculty of —1 
att, while we make uſe of it; and may 


alſo be called Perceptive, becauſe by means 
of it we priceive what paſſes in th minds 
of one another, 

U Bu! 
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But whether we call it Active, or Per- 
ceptive, or to what claſs of human powers we 
refer it, is a matter of no conſequence. It 
is one of the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
our nature ; none of the inferiour animals 


being in any degree poſſeſſed of it. 


For we muſt not call by the name of 
Speech that imitation of human articulate 
voice, which parrots and ſome other birds 
are capable of; Speech implying thought, 
and conſciouſneſs, and the power of ſ{-parat- 
ing and arranging our idcas, which are fa- 
culties peculiar to rational minds. In Greek, 
the ſame word Logos denotes both Speech 
and Reaſon : a proof, that the Greeks con- 
ſidered Reaſon and Speech as very nearly 
allied, 


That ſome inferiour animals ſhould be able 
to mimick human articulation, will not ſeem 


wonderful, when we recolle&t, that even by 


machines certain words have been articu- 
lated, But that the parrot ſhould annex 
thought to the word he utters, is as un- 
likely, as that a machine ſhould do fo, 
Rogue and knave are in every parrot's mouth: 
but the ideas they ftand for are incompre- 


henfible, except by beings enducd with rea- 
fon and a moral faculty, 


It has however been a common opinion, 
and is probable enough, that there may be, 
„ ent 114ond amals, lnething, which 


by 
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by a figure we may call Larguage, even as 
the inſtinctive economy of bees is figuratively 
called Government, This at leaſt is certain, 
that the natural voices of one animal are 
in ſome degree intelligible, or convey par- 
ticular feelings, or impulſes, to others of the 
ſame ſpecies, The ſummons of the hen is 
underſtood by the chickens; and a fimilar 
mode of communication may be obſerved, 
in many of the irrational tribes, between the 
parents and offspring, and between one ani- 
mal and his cuſtomary aſſociate. Nay, to 
dogs and horſes, and even to other crea- 
tures of leſs ſagacity, the voice of their 
maſter ſoon becomes familiar; and they 
learn to perform certain actions, on receiv- 
ing certain audible or viſible ſignals, from 
thoſe whom they are wont to obey, This, 
however, is a proof, rather of their docility, 
and of the quickneſs of their eye and ear, than 
of any intelligence in regard to language, 
And it is more to the preſent purpoſe to re- 
mark, that in one and the lame brute ani- 
mal different paſſions often expreſs dem- 
ſelves by different voices, II, u hne, for 
example, are the cries of the ſame dog, 
when he barks at the ſtranger, fnarls at hs 
enemy, whines with hunger or cold, howls 
with forrow when he loſes his maſter, or 
whimpers with joy when he finds him again!“ 


But 
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But theſe, and the like animal voices, have 
no analogy with human ſpeech. —For, firſt, 
men ſpeak by art and imitation, whereas the 
voices in queſtion are wholly inſtinctive: for 
that a dog. which had never heard another 
bark, would notwithſtanding bark himſelf, 
admits of no doubt ; and that a man, who 
had never heard any language, would not 
fpeak any, is equally certain.—Secondly, the 
voices of brute animals are not broken, or 
reſolvable, into diſtinct elementary ſounds, 
like thoſe of man when he s, (who is, 
from this circumſtance, called by Homer and 
Hehod Merops or werce-dividing); nor are 
they ſuſceptible of that variety, which would 
be necchary for the communication of a 
very few ſentiments : and it is pretty certain, 
that, ouſly to inſtruction, the youn 
animals comprehend their meaning, as well 
as the old, —_— thirdly, theſe voices ſeem 
intended by nature to expreſs, not diſtinct 
eas, but ſuch feclings only, as it may be 


for the good of the ſpecies, or for the ad- 
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vantage of man, that they ſhould have the 
power of uttering: in which, as in all other 
reſpects, they are analogous, not to our 
ſpeaking, but to our weeping, laughing, 
groanmg, ſcreaming, and other natural and 
audible expreſſions of paſſion. 


In this light they are conſidered by Ariſ- 
totle, in the following paſſage. ©« Man of 
all animals is only poſſeſſed of ſpeech, 
Bare found indeed may be the ſign of 
„ what is pleaſurable or painful; and for 
„that reaſon is it common even to other 
« animals alſo, For ſo far we perceive even 
« their nature cen go, tht they have a ſenſe 
of thoſe feelings, and fignify them to each 
* other, But Speech is made to indicate 
« what is expedient, and what hurtful, and, 
in conſequence of this, what is juſt, and 
„ unjuſt, It is therefore given to men: 
* becauſe this, with reſpect to other ani- 
« mals, is to men alone peculiar, that of 
„Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, they 
„% only poſlels a ſenſe or feeling *,” 


Some animals ſeem to employ their voice, 
without any purpoſe of giving information 
to others of £ ſpecies, The lark tings a 
great part of the day, even when alone, 
This affords a preſumption, that her ſong 
has nothing in ut of the nature of ſpeech, 


„ Trauflated by Mr. Hams, Bee Trials e ing 
46. wales tec et. 
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That energy ſeems natural to the animal 
when ſoaring in the ſky : perhaps it may be 
of benefit to her, as an ainuſement : cer- 
tainly it is very pleauug to the ear of man. 


Some birds ſing, while preparing their 
neſts, and raking care of their young, and 
are ſilent the reſt of the ycar. But it is not 
the nature of ipcech to he periodical ; whereas 
thoſe energies muſt be fo, which are the 
effect of periodical fgelmgs. Others of the 
brute creation are moſt apt to utter their 
voices, when the weather is about to change. 
But can we ſuppoſe, that ihey are then 
thinking of the weather, or wat they intend 
to give nformation concerning it? Is it not 
more likely, that, 2s Virgil obſerves, their 
bodics being affected by alterations of the 
atmophcre which we cannot perceive “, they 
are then, without any purpoſe, expreſſing 
mſtinctvely certain plcalant, or painful ſen- 
ſations ; even as the infant of a month old 
docs, while it is crying, or {nzling 7 


We learn to ſpeak, by imitating others, 
and therelore he cannot , Who docs not 
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hear. It was once a vulgar notion, that a 
rſon brought up from infancy without 
— any language would of himſelf ſpeak 
Hebrew; this having been thought the firſt, 
the moſt ſacred, and the moſt natural dia- 
lect. But it is now acknowleged, and is 
even ſaid to have been by experi- 
ment, that ſuch a perſon would be dumb; 
or, at leaſt, would employ his voice in imi- 
tating the inarticulate ſounds he might have 
or in expreſſing certain feelings by 
groans, laughter, cries, and the like modes 
of natural utterance, 


I formerly knew a poor man, who f. 
a ſingular dialect. His name was Wil. 
liam More; his age about ſixty. He was ſo 
deaf, that his neighbours doubted, whether 
he could be made to hear any ſound whatever, 
He had lived and died in the pariſh where he 
was born, was never thirty miles from home, 
and, ſo far as I know, never ſaw a foreigner, 
The language he uttered was intelligible to 
thoſe only, who had beſtowed ſome attention 
upon it ; and he himſelf underſtood no other, 
It was made up, partly of Engliſh or Scotch 
words, moſt of them much altered, and partly 
of other words that were altogether his own, 
Of the former clas, I remember, that his uſual 
affirmation was /rs/, probably corrupted trom 
treu; (OPM WAS 10d 1; COME WARS ſum ; and in- 


ſtead of foldivr he laid fbolta, Of the latter fort 
pay be reckoned, cd, fignilying good, „iu, 
3 4 evil; 
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evil; wirrup, a duck; raad, vehimenthy ; 
furre, to cut, or kill; plode, a man; pitoot, 
a gentleman. As he had little knowlege but 
what belonged to the buſineſs of a labourer, 
his ;deas were few, and his language very 
defeCtive; conſiſting chiefly of nouns, ad- 
jectives, and verbs, with ſome adverbs: his 
words had no inflection : and I think he uſed 
neither articks, nor conjunctions, and ſcarce 
any pronouns, He looked ſteadily in the 
face of thoſe who ſpoke to him, ſcemed 
to gather the meaning, by ſight, from the 
motion of their lips, 


Though I was then very young, I had 


great curioſity to know the hiſtory of hig 


early years: but could never learn more than 
this ; that there was nothing remarkable in 
it; and that his father, and mother, and all 
his relations and neighbours, ſpoke like other 
people, It ſcems probable, that he had 
never heard very acutely, but did not become 
uite deaf till he was four or five years old: 
ie conſequence of which would be, his 
retaining words imperfectly, and for- 
ting many others, For, if he had from 
birth been as deaf as when 1 knew him, 
at all ; if he had 


he never could have ſpoken 
been under that age when he loſt his hear- 


ing, he could hardly have articulated the let- 
ter M ſ% diſtinctly as he did: and iff he had 
buen much older, he would no doubt have 
rapcnberdd more of his mother _ 

IC 
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The peculiar formation of his own words it 
is umpoſſible to account for, unleſs we were 
better informed in regard to his infancy and 
education. All his ſyllables were eaſily pro- 
nounced ; he had little emphaſis, and no 
accent, nor any diphthongal ſounds : and his 
articulations were performed by the lips, the 
tongue, and the palate, being ſeldom naſal, 
and, I think, never guttural. He was a 
cheartul, ſober, honeſt man; and ſpoke re- 
verently of the Supreme Being, by a name, 
which, 6 I — not forgotten, I do 
not chuſe to ict down. —Theſe Fas, though 
little can be inferred from them, are = un- 
worthy of notice. 


We ſpeak, in order to communicate our 
thoughts to one another; which our ſocial 


0 22 Burnet gives a fimilar inflance of M. Godet's 
— Geneva ; who at the age of two years loſt her 
mg, and never after could hear what was laid to hers 
— * was not wholly inſenfible 10 great H 
obſerving the motions of the mouth and lips of tee, the 
had acquired ſ@ many words, that out uo theſe the had 
formed a fort of jargon, in which the could hold conver» 
{ation whole days with thole who could 1 her lan- 

ble knew nothing that was lad tw hes, wnlels the 
1 the Wien of cheis mouths who poke ; fu that ww 
hs they were wbliged 19 hight candics, when they 
to {peak 40 her, Bhe had a Liler, with whom the 
had praftiled be language more thay with any ody cle 
and, what is range, thuugh not unaccrumntable, by lay» 
ag her hand, with; dark, wn her lips and face, the canld 
priceive by their motion what was laid, and bu Cu ail» 
wile with hes w ths dark. 
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— incline us powerfully to do: and 

ractice of ſpeaking improves our natural 
faculty of —_— arranging, and com- 
paring our call that t faculty natural, 
and conſider it as the foundation of the art 
of ſpzech: for, without it, though ſome 
a imals might be ſo taught, or a machine 
10 conſtructed, as to articulate words, it 
wou 4 be impoſſible to ſpeak rationally, or 
with intelligence. 


As what paſſes in my mind cannot itſelf 
appear to another man, it muſt be * 
(if at all imparted) by means of fgns, or 
outward actions obvious to ſenſe, And 
as expr iſive of human thought, may be di 
vided into Natural and Art Nial. 


The Natura! Signs of thought are thoſe 
changes in the cor Fexion, eyes, features, 
and attitude, and peculiar tones of 
the voice, which all men know to be figni- 
ficant of certain paſſions and ſentiments, 
Thus Anger, Joy, Sorrow, Hope, Fear, 
corn, Contentment, Pity, — 
when under no reſtraint, appear in the voice, 
looks, and behaviour: and re pcaranct 18 
every where underſtood, either by a natural 
int net, or by our having lend experi» 
mentally, that a certain gn accompanies, 
and indicates, a certain fueling, or idea, 
And that this kind of ſigne admits of confi» 
derable variety, 3s evident, not anly from 


the pantgmime, in which the whols b. ge 


of 
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of a dramatick fable is repreſented in dumb 
ſhow, and by natural ſigns only ; but alſo 
from the manifold expreſſions of human 
thought, which are exhibited to the eye by 
painters and ſtatuaries, Yet, when com- 
pared with the endleſs variety of our idcas, 
theſe natural ſigns will appear to be but few. 
And many thoughts there ute, in the mind 
of every man, which produce no ſenſible al- 
teration in the body, 
Artificial Signs, or Language, have, there- 
fore, been employed univerſally for the pur- 
of commun icati t; — * 
ſo convenient, as to have ſuperſeded 
m a great meaſure, at leaſt in many nations, 
the oe —4 _— Yet, where lan- 
uage has ttle um „ as 
vages, and us of courſe * bn — 
neſs and energy, it is for the moſt part en- 
forced by „ geſtures, and voices, natu- 
rally ſignificant: and even ſome polite na- 
tions, the French for example, from an 
inborn vivacity, or acquired reſtleſneſs, ac- 
company their ſpcech with innumerable geſ- 
tures, in order to make it the more empha- 
tical ; while pe of @ graver turn, like the 
Engliſh and Spaniards, and who have words 
for all their ideas, truſt to language alone 
for a full declaration of thei mind, and sel- 
dom have recourſe to geſture, unleſs when 
violence of paſſion throws them off their 
guard, However, as the natural fas my 
give 
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give ſtrength and grace to the artificial, it is 
expected, even where the greateſt national 
| prevails, that, in his publick per- 
ormances, the former ſhould, in ſuch a de- 
gree, be adopted by the orator, as to ſhow 
that he is in earneſt, and by yo ago Pager, 
as that he may the more effectually imitate 
nature. 


For elocution is not , unleſs the 
artificial ſigns of thought arc enforced by 
the natural, or at leaſt by ſuch of them, 
as are neither troubleſome to the ſpeaker, 
nor offenſive to the hearer, Words of in- 
ignation pronounced with a ſoft voice and 
a ſmile, jokes accompanied with weeping, 
or lamentation with laughter, would be ridi- 
culous : but, on the other hand, if a player, 
in veciting a melancholy ſtrain, were to burſt 
out into real tcars, he would loſe that felf- 
command, without which nothing can be 
done with =T will never — 

naturally what not inten 
E et their feelings muſt not div 
them their preſence of mind, nor dif» 
qualify them for any exertion that Lelongs 
10 their part. And 1] remember, that, on 
alking Garnck, how it was padſlible for one 
who felt as he did, to at with fo much na- 


tuie and grace, and with luch periect felts 
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command, he told me, that I had touched 
- the moſt eſſential, and what he had 
always found the moſt difficult, point of 
theatrical imitation. 

In that oratory, which is addreſſed to the 
paſſions, and which in this country is little 
uſed, the natural figns of thought muſt en- 
force the artificial with as ſtrong an energy, 
as in the action of the theatre, But the 
publick ſpeaker, whoſe aim is to inſtruct 
and perſuade, gives ſcope to thoſe natural 
expreſſions only, that imply conviction, and 
earneſtneſs, with a mild and benevolent de- 
meanour, and ſometimes a modeſt dignity 
becoming the cauſe of truth and virtue. 
And in polite converſation, no voices, looks, 
or attitudes are allowable, but ſuch as be- 
token kindneſs, attention, good-humour, and 
a deſire to pleaſe. 


Des Cartes, and ſome other philoſophers, 
have endeavoured to explain the phyſical 
cauſe, which connects a human paſſion with 
its correſpondent natural ſign, They wanted 
to ſhow, from the principles of motion and 
of the animal economy, why Fear, for en- 
ample, produces trembling and palencſs ; why 
Laughter attends the perception of incon- 
gruity ; why Anger inflames the blood, con- 
tracts the brows, and diftends the noſtrils ; 
why Shame is accompanied with blathing ; 
why Deſpair fixes the teeth together, diſtorts 
the joints, and dicfigures the features ; why - 

beo 
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Scorn ſhoots out the lip; why Sorrow over- 
flows at the eyes; why Envy and Jealouſy 
look aſkance z and why Admiration raiſes the 
eyebrows, and opens the mouth. Such in- 
quiries may give riſe to ingenious obſerva- 
tion; but are not in other reſpects uſeful, 
becauſe never attended with ſucceſs. He who 
eſtabliſhed the union of ſoul and body knows 
how, and by what intermediate mſtruments, 
the one tes upon the other. But to man 
this is a myſtery unſearchable. We can only 
fay, that tears accompany forrow, and the 
other natural ſigns their reſpective paſſions 
and ſentiments, becauſe ſuch is the will of 
var Creator, and the law of the human con- 
ſtitution, 

The Artificial Signs of thought derive 
their meaning from human art and com- 
pact ; and are not underſtood, except by thoſe 
who have been taught how to uſe them, Of 
theſe any man may invent a ſyſtem ; and by 
their means converſe, with thoſe who are in 
the ſecret, ſo as that nobody elſe ſhall under- 
ſtand him. 


are divided into t and Audible. 
For, though human thorghts may be com- 
municated by touch, (a> people of certain 
profethions are ſaid to know a brother, and 
io make themſclves known to him, by takin 
hold of his hand; and Mr. Sanderſon 
Cambridge, who was born blind, Nude and 
taught geometry by diagrams cut in Wood; 
yet 
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yet tangible ſigns of thought are not in 
common uſe, nor at all requiſite on ordinary 
occaſions. 


Of Ville Artificial Signs there may be 
many forts. Dumb men uſe them in con- 
verſation, and enforce them by a variety of 
natural ſigns. And where a dumb man is 
known to make his thumb (for example) 
a ſign of good, and his little finger of cuil, 
his meaning 1s underſtood as well when he 
holds up or points to thoſe organs, as if he 
were to utter the words good or evih_ And, 
after he is inſtructed in the nature of written 
language, it would be no difficult matter to 
teach IA, = 
pointing to the ſeveral joints is fin- 
<A, or to other parts of his body ; which 
among his friends would be of great benefit 
to him, both in the way of amuſement, and 
as ” inlet to knowlege, Dumb men of 
uic s do generally ex a word, or 
£ det” by a fine . M is & more 
expeditious method than the other, but not 
ſo accurate, or 1» comprehenſive, 


This fort of viſible alphabet, by which 
difterent parts of the hand repreſent different 


vowels and conſonants, is much uſed, as 1 
am told, in nunncrics and 12arding- ſchools ; 
and conveys, when one becomes expert in it, 
ſentiments as clearly, though not fo quickly, 
as words could do, 


At 
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At fer, when ſhips fail in company, viſible 
fyns are not only uſeful, but neceiſary. A 
fyſten! of theſe, for the uſe of the Britiſh 
navy, was invented by James II, about an 
hundred years ago ; and is ſaid to be fo con- 
venient, that it has not to this day been 
matcrially improved. Every Britiſh ſeaman 
m the King's ſervice is trained up in the 
knowlege of them : and, to prevent miſtakes 
from ſorgetfulneſs, every commander in the 
navy receives from the Admiralty a book, 
whercin are explained the meaning of the 
ſeveral ſignals, and the method of conveying 
orders or intelligence from one ſhip to any 
other in the ſquadron, Theſe ſignals, many 
of which, that they may be the more ſigni- 
icant, are accompanied with the firing of 

, are made, hanging out, from the 
veral parts of the ſhip, lights in the night- 
time, and flags and 7 — of diflcrent 
colours by —4 The fulleſt account of them, 
that I have icen, is in Chambers's Dictionary, 

under the word S1gnal, 


The antients, 22 eularly the Greeks, 
were remarkable then * con- 
un of fignals by he. We ate aflured, 
that, in a Mountancus country, they could 
in e moment, by _ af torches, convey 
intelligence 10 4 ve og &iftance, Th 
even invented 4 na »elling, N the 
number and 4, 1 ali gem aut * 12 49 

v leite 
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letter of the alphabet; ſo that a guard on 
one eminence could converſe, by ſpelling 
their words, with another many leagues off. 
There 1s an exact deſcription of it in Poly- 
bius; and in the ſeventeenth book of t 
Antient Hiſtory by Rollin ; who adds, that 
he had ſeen a pamphlet, printed in 1502, 
and dedicated to the King of France by 
Monſ. Marcel, which explained a ſyſtem of 
ſignals, whereby any piece of news could be 
communicated by one ſhip to another at a 
diſtance, as quickly as it could be ſet down 
in writing, 


Fire-ſignals are of great antiquity, Cly- 
remneſtra, at Argos, is ſaid to have received, 
in this way, intelligence of the deſtruction 
of Troy, the very night in which it was 
taken, A fire, kindled by Agamemnon's 
order on mount Ida, was ſeen at Lemnos, 
where another was inſtantly lighted, which 
was repeated on Athos, and fo forwarded 
from one eminence to another, where guards 
had been placed on purpoſe, till at laſt it 
ſhone on the heights of Arachne, and was 
deſcried by a Watchmen ftationed on the 

of Clytemneſtra's palace, The progreſs 
of theſe ſignals is minutcly deſcribed by E1- 
chylus, in the tragedy of Agamemnan ; which 
opens with a — of the watchman, 
complaining, that for nine years he had 
miled the night in that place without fleep, 
— out tor the promiled ſignal, While 

4 


le 
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he is ſpeaking, he diſcovers it, and gives no- 
tice to the queen; who, in announcing the 
good news, informs the chorus, by what 
means it had been tranſmitted to her. The 
paſlage is curious; and proves at leaſt, that 
lignals by fire were well — in Greece in 
the days of Eſchylus; who flouriſhed five 
hundred years betore Chriſt. Quintus Cur- 
tius relates, that they were frequent among 
the Aſiatics in the time of Alexander: and 
We learn from Celar and Livy, that they were 
uſed by the Komans, 1 races of them are 
ſtill ro be ſeen on the tops of mountains in 
Spain. And in this kingdom there are ſeveral 
high hills, kollowed a lutle on the ſummit, 
which retain the marks of burning, and are 
by ſome believed to have been volcanoes ; 
though I think it more probable, that they 
may have beci ſtations, where fires were oc - 
calionally lighted to alarm the country, Of 
theſt I remember three in the neighbourhood 
of Inverncl., cach vitible from the other, 
and about ten miles diſtant ; and onc im the 
county of Angus, not tar from Aberiemno, 


Any human action might be made the ſign of 
thought ; but all are not equally convenient. 
Our ideas aride and ſhifr with great quick» 
nels ; and thereddore thoſe actions or ligns 
only can do them juſtice in the expreſſion, 
which arc eatily performed, and of great 
Vary, and 1 cach varicty obvious 19 lene. 
By 14s of #11 alphabet formed by pointing 

105 
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to the joints of the fingers, and by other ſorts of 
geſticulation, many human ſentiments might 
no doubt be expreſſed ; but viſible ſigns of 
this kind are of no uſe in the dark, and when 
diſtant are not perceptible ; nor do they ad- 
mit of ſufficient varicty ; nor are they ſo eaſ 
in the performance, as the neceſſities of li 
would often require. But Audible Signs are 
equally uſeful by night and by day, and may 
be underſtood at a conſiderable diſtance : 
and the ſounds of one and the ſame human 
voice may be varied without end, and are, 
in all their vanicties, caſily managed, and by 
the human ear diſtinctiy perceptible. In- 
deed, when we compare the ear with the 
voice of man, we are at a loſs to determine, 
whether the one 1s the more admirable for its 

wer of diverfifying ſounds, or the other 
for that of diſtinguiſhing them. — Audible 
Signs, therefore, conſtitune language im all 
nations, And if men could always be pre- 
ſent with thoſe to whom they with to give 
information, ſignals, and every other vitble 
flign of thought, would be unneceſſary ; and 
ſpcech, as it is the readieſtt, would be the 
only, vehicle of human {entument, 
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CHAP. Il 


Of the organs of Speech, and the nature and 
powers of the human Voice —Of Articula- 
tion. Vowel and Conſonant Sounds, —therr 
formation, and various claſſes. Thirty two 
or thirty three elementary ſounds in the Eng- 
liſh tengue. 


I OT WITHSTANDING the endleſs va- 

riety of human articulate voices, their 
elementary ſounds are few and ſimple, at 
leaſt in a the languages 1 am acquainted 
with, But before I procced to the elements 
of Speech, it may be proper to premiſe ſome 
oblervations on the nature and powers of the 
11.4ma! voice. 


iluman Voice is air ſent out from the 
unge, and fo agitated, or modifed, in its 
patiage trough the windpipe and larynx, as 
10 Lecome diltinctly audible, The * 
wezand, or rough artcry, is that 1 , 
which, on touching the forepart of our 
throat externally, we feel hard and uneven, 
It conveys ar unto the lungs for the purpoſe 
of reſpiration and ſpeech, It conſiſts of 
cartilages, circular bdore, that they may the 
berries velit carer al injury ; but foft and 


Ramin on the Oele fide, that they moy 
I 


wh 


144 hurt the all „ af eluphagus ; 


Wes coke behind, and is the tube whereby what 
90 


e 
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we eat and drink is conveyed into the ſto- 
mach. Theſe cartilages are feparate:l by 
fleſhy membranes; by means of which the 
windpipe may be ſhortened or lengthened 
a little, and, when neccflary, incurvated, 
without inconvenience. 


The top, or upper part, of the windpipe 
is called the Lynx; conſiſting of four or 
five cartilages, that may be expanded or 
brought together, by the agency of certain 
muſcles which operate all at the ſame time. 
In the middle of the larvnx there is a ſmall 
aperture, called the Glottis, through which 
the breath and voice arc conveyed, but which, 
when we ſwallow any thing, is covered by 
a lid called the Epiglottis: for if any part of 
our food or drink were to get into the wind- 
pipe by this pallaye, it would occaſion cough - 
ing, till it were thrown out again. 


Galen, and many other philoſophers, af- 
firm, that both the larynx and the windpipe 
co-operate in rendering the breath vocal, 
But later authors have determined, and ! 
think on good grounds, that the human 
voice is produced by two ſemicircular meme 
drancs in the muddle of the laryns, which 
torm by their [epi ation the apertiie that 1s 
termed rhe Glottis, The fpace between them 
is not wider thin one tenth of an inch; 
through which the br ath anette from 
the lungs mull nods pals with conſiderable 
Ve y, In „ patios, i 15 huppuld 16 
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give a briſk vibratory motion to the mem- 
ranous lips of the glottis, and fo to form 
the found which we call voice: by an opera- 
tion, ſimilar to that of the two lips of the 
reed of a hautboy, when one takes them in 
one's mouth, and blows into them. 


It ſeems, however, neceſlary, in order to 
the production of voice, that, by an 
of our will, a certain degree of tenſenc 
ſhould be communicated to the larynx, or 
at leaſt to the two membranes abovemen- 


tioned : for we find, that we can breathe 


very ſtrongly without vocal ſound ; and when 
we ſpeak or fing, we are ſenſible of a peculiar 
tenſion or hardneſs in the orfans of the 
throat, which ſeem to be more lax when we 
only breathe or whiſper, When we are in 
gicat pain, theſe organs of themſelves become 
inſc, and transform our breathing into 
groans ; a circumſtance, that is oy of uſe 
to us; railing. pity in others, or bringi 
them UL. wid * we are — N. 
ſpeech, And then, to repreſs our groans, 
by keeping the vocal membranes lax, requires 
an c, which we do not care to continue, 
becauſe it is ſatiguing and painful, Henge 
we ſay, that groaning relieves us; and in 
laſt uf docs fo; at ast, it is then more 
c 19 groan, than to breathe without 
g/ 0aning, 

ihe voce, thus formed, is Rrengthened 
and mgylowed by e ievarburation from the 
palate, 
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palate, and other hollow places in the inſide 
of the mouth and noſtrils: and as theſe are 
better or worſe ſhaped for this reverberation, 
the voice is ſaid to be more or leſs agreeable. 
And thus the vocal organs of man appear to 
be, as it were, a ſpecies of flute, or hautboy 
whereof the membranous lips of the glottis 
are the mouth, or reed, and the infide of the 
throat, palate and noſtrils, the body: the 
windpipe being nothing more than the tube 
or canal, which conveys the wind from the 
lungs to the aperture of this muſical inſtru- 
ment, 


Take the reed of a hautboy, put it be- 
tween your lips, and blow into it ; and 2 di- 
ſtint ſound is heard: preis it a little with 

our lips, blowing as before, and the found 
omes more acute or ſhrill; preſs it ſtill 
more, that is, bring thc two fides of the reed 
ſtill cloſer, and the found is fil more acute, 
From this example we may partly conceive, 
in what manner the human voice is varied, 
with reſpet to the acuteneſs or gravity of 
Its tunes, The glottis is found to be nar- 
rower in women and young perions than in 
men; and hence mens voices are deeper, or 
graver, than thulc of buys and women, And 
we can at pleaſure dilate or contract this 
apriluvirc, and fo faſhion the tene of avs 
Vole W110 cee vancty of the mubical ele. 
But all have not this { a ulty 144 the laune de 
567 nme e £44410 $04 chend 1v 9, ap 
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by training, even three octaves, Others 
have hardly the command of one, Two 
octaves are no uncommon medium. Voices 
that go very deep ean ſeldom rife high; and 
thoſe which are of a ſhrill treble are unable 
to reach the low notes of the baſs. In other 
words; when the aperture of the glottis 1s 
naturally wide, it cannot be made very nar- 
row; and when it . naturally narrow, it 
cannot be made very wide, At leaft, this 
ſeems to be a gencral rule; but it 1s not 
without exceptions, And it is ſomewhat tre- 
markable, that of thoſe voices which arc 
moſt neceſſary in harmony, as trebles and 
baſſes, there is great abundance; while coun- 
ter-tenor voices, whereot one is ſufficiciit in 
a4 numcrous chorus, are not often met with, 
—As to the ſtrength, or weakneſs, of the 


voice ; it depends, on the ſtrength or weak-. 


neſs of the lungs ; on the greater or leſs force 
that is exerted in emitting the breath; and 
partly too, perhaps, on the ſhape and mag- 
nitude of thoſe cavines in the throat and 
mouth, by which the ſound is reverberated, 


It is hardly 28 tor him, whoſe muſical 
car is naturally bad, - ever to acquire fuch a 


command oi the membranes that form the 
loltis, as ty ſeparate the tones of the voice 
then true muſica! intervals: which 40 
een of a mee tar ts ſ% c, even in 
1H ancy, that they find ut difficult to do ather- 
Wile, Vet 4 Nice car is mot always accom- 
bnd 


r 2 ac a oa. 
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pan ied with an exact voice. The voice, like 
every other faculty, may be improved by 
exerciſe, and grow us by neglect : and 
there is, in the vocal organs of ſome people, 
a certain unphableneſs, which no cultivation 
is able to overcome. 


If we conſider the many varieties of ſound, 
which one and the ſame human voice is ca- 
pable of uttering, together with the ſmallneſs 
of che diameter of the glottis; and reflect, 
that the ſame diameter muſt always produce 
the ſame tone, and, conſequently, that to 
every change of tone a correſpondent change 
of diameter is neceſſary ; we muſt be filled 
with aſtoniſhment at the mechaniſm of theſe 
parts, and the fineneſs of the fibres that ope- 
rate in producing effects ſo minute, fo vari- 
ous, and in their proportions ſo exactly uni- 
form, For it admits of proof, that the dia- 
meter of the human glottis is capable of at 
leaſt fixty diitinct degrees of contraction or 
enlargement, by each of which a different 
note 1s produced ; and yet the greateſt dia- 
meter of that aperture docs not exceed one 
tenth of an inch, This, though certain in 
fact, is conccivable 
ſorm an idea of that diviſion, whereby 
inch is parceled out into fix hundied parts, 
I ſpeak not of exiracrdinary voices, whoſe 
powers may be incomparably greater ; as in- 
Wed tome autho;s have by calculation * 

inhat 
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that they are“. What is here affirmed will 
be found to hold true of any muſical voice 
of tolerable volubility and compaſs. And if 
fo, we need not wonder, that the beſt ſingers 
ſhould often fail in the command of thei 
voice, The fibres that miniſter to motions 
ſo excecdingly minute muſt themſelves be 
very delicate; and therefore liable to be af- 
fected by the ſtate of the air, and of the 
ſtomach, the general habit of the body, the 


* That the variations of diameter here aſcribed to the 


human glottis are only the lalf of what it is of, 
may be evinced as follows, Suppolc a man can from 
Camut BEA to Alamire of the treble D, which 


1» no extraordinary compals, being only two oftaves and 
one great tour, Lit him take his fundamental note from 
the third firing of the violoncello, and fing two ottaves, 
Theu tet the rnftrument be tuncd one romma (or the ninth 
part of a great tone) higher, and let him take bus funda- 
mental note, and ſing two olaves, as before : and fo pro- 
cecd, railing the tone of the mflrument in the lame propor- 
tom, and bnging two octaves accordingly, till the found 
of the firing he ine Commas, Or anc great tone, lughcr 
than it was at the fil. In this way he fing fixteen oc- 
taves, every ane of which us in every note aiflerent from 
the reſt, Now in Gxtory diflercnt otiaves there are ane 
laundied and twenty different toncs, which arc all founded 
by the on of Jam who makes this experunent : in the 
cots wh wh hy that hraincics of his glottis, though no more 
than ane tenth of an inch, mult have undergone one hun- 
dried and tweny dhiftinad varnutions, Bo chat, of an inch 
wire div aded 1h twelhe hundeed parts, the die sie would 
nat be nie mnumnutc than thaotke vearigthions ate, Whhih ww the 
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emotions of the mind, and a thouſand other 


circumſtances, 


When we ſing the notes of a tune without 
applying ſyllables, we uſe and vary our voice 
without artic ation, and our vocal organs 

form no other part than that of a wind 
inſt; umer:t of muſick. Speech is made 
of articulate voices: and what we call Arti- 
culation is performed, not by the lungs, wind- 
pipe, or larynx, but by the action of the 
throat, palate, tceth, tongue, lips, and noſtrils, 
Yet, in ſpeaking with accent“, the mem- 
branes of the glottis muſt be continually 
employed in contracting and dilating them- 
ſelves ; becauſe, as will be obſerved hereafter, 
the voice is then continually rifing and falling 
in its tone: and, in ſpeaking with emphaſis *, 
the lungs are continually employed, not only 
in ſupplying that breath of which the voice 
is made, but alſo in emitting it ſometimes 
with more and ſometimes with leis force ; 
becauſe, as will ＋ by and by, the voice 
is then continually varying its energy = 
reſpect of ſtrength and foftnels, 
articulated voice: Whiſpering is arvculatad 
bycath, 


Articulation begins not, till the breath, or 
voice, has paſſed through the larynx, The 
ſimpleſt articulate voices are thole which 
proceed from an yen mouth, and are by 
(/ammarians Called Fecal or Vowel undes. 


he eee and e chapters, 
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In tranſmitting theſe, the aperture of the 
mouth may be pretty large, or ſomewhat 
ſmaller, or very ſmall: which is one cauſe 
of the variety of vowels ; a particular found 
being produced by each particular aperture. 
Moreover, in paſling through an open mouth, 
the voice may be gently acted upon, by the 
lips; or by the tongue and palate; or by the 
tongue and throat : whence another ſource 
of variety in vowel ſounds, 


Thus nine ſimple vowels may be formed ; 
which Wallis, in his excellent Grammar, 
endeavours to prove are all heard in the 
Engliſh language, though we have not nine 
vowel letters to exprels them, But Dr, Ken- 
rick, in the pretace to his Rhetorical Die- 
tionary, (ſhows, that the number of our ſim- 
ple vowel founds is cleven “. Perhaps the 
unciation of I:nglh may have changed 
a little ſince the time of Wallis, who flou- 
riſhed an hundred and thirty years ago ; and 
there may be vowel ſounds in it now, which 
were not in it then, This will not ſeem an 


„ Thele cleven lounds arc, according to KRenrick, a: 
fullows, Numb, . Cur, Sir, Ther, „ Blood, 
2, Bull, Wolf, Puſh, — 3. Pool, Troop, —4. Ofr, Soft, 
Cane. a What, Was, Wai, 6. ro For, Beau, — 
„„ Ind, Part, Laugh, Heart,—$, And, Hat, Bar.— 

By, They, Fail, T ale, Great, Dale, Vale, — 1e, Met, 

wee, Head, Bread, Realm, Mead, - 1. En, Guilt, In 
n — But e wn the vowels Number 2 and 3, the lane 
uw the Jound, and different wy ww the quantity , 115 
ner et, and te ae Jon It this be g! anicd, wut 
ie vous lowuds are 16duiy bo Lew 
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extravagant ſuppoſition, when it is conſidered 
that Wallis gives the ſame found to the 
vowel in lamb and dame, which are now pro- 


nounced differently; makes the vowel ſound 


in muſe ſimple, which is now diph ; 
and informs us, that ſome old people in his 
time retained ſo much of Chaucer's pronun- 
ciation, as to ſay hours? and Hora, articulatin 
in theſe and the like words the final , 
which is now invariably mute. In other 
tongues there may be ſimple vowel ſounds 

uite different from ours. Such is that of the 

rench « Which is not heard in England, 
or in the North of Scotland; but in all the 
lowland provinces of North Britain, from 
the Grampian mountains to the Tweed, is 
ſtill in very frequent ule. 

When the voice, in its through the 
mouth, is totally intercepted, or ſtrongly 
compreſſcd, there is formed a certain modi- 
fication of articulate ſound, which, as ex- 
prefied by a character in writing, is called a 
Conſonant, Silence is the * of a total 


_ interception; and indiſtinct ſound, of a ſtrong 


compreſſion : and therefore a conſonant is not 
of iticlt a diſtint articulate voice; and its in- 
fluence in varying the tones of language is 
not clearly perceived, unleſs it be accomps- 
nied by an opening of the mouth, that is, by 

„ This is fill done by the vulgar in Scorland ; but the 
onde do proumnuilh od aft eee, | Das ee, 3h . 4 


Manie, Cee & latte hare, They allo fav, Ada, Cue, 
, K Mice 4 eee nan, + Lathe gun, & Hite liaff, 


a4 vowcl, 


( 
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from 


a vowel.—The conſonants that 
an interception of the voice, are called Clauſe 
or Cloſe by Wallis ; who very ingeniouſly di- 
vides them into claſſes, upon the following 
principle. 

The human voice, in paſſing through the 
mouth, be intercepted, by the lips, or by 
the tongue and palate, or by the tongue and 
throat : and cach of theſe interceptions may 
happen, when the voice is directed to go 
out by the mouth only; or through 1 

noſtrils only ; or partly through the mouth, 
and partly through the noſe. 


Thus, if the voice, directed to the mouth 
only, be totally intercepted by the lips, we 
articulate what is expreſſed by the letter P; 
if by the tongue and palate, T ; if by the 
tongue and throat, K. Theſe three conſo- 
nants are properly called mute; becauſe theſe 
ions, unleſs or followed by 
a vowel, produce abſolute ſilence. 


A ; if the voice, directed to go forth, 
partly through the mouth, and partly through 
the noſe, be totally intercepted by the lips, 
we form the found cx B; if by the 
tongue and palate, 1); if by the tongue and 
throat, the imple found of G, as it is heard 
in the word go, This triad of conſonants are 
called Senn - mute ; becauſe without the al- 
hltance of any vowed they produce @ faint 
lvund, which continucs e little —_ 


JJ e - wm Y”7 


R -—- 


L 


entirely; which is a 
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ſeems partly to paſs out by the noſe, and 
partly to reverberate from the roof of the 
mouth. And hence, when the noſe is ſhur, 
it is not eaſy for us to give them a diſtinct 
utterance, 


Further ; while the voice is paſſing out by 
the noſtrils chiefly, if the lips be cloſed, we 
hear the ſound of M; if rhe forepart of the 
tongue be applied to the palate, N is formed ; 
and if the tongue be drawn a little backward 
towards the throat, we produce the final 
ſound of the words ing, ring, long, &c. 
Theſe are called Semi- votes; becauſe of 
themſelves, and without the aid of any vowel, 
they make a found which is not very in- 
diſtinct, and may be continued as long as we 

leaſe, If, while we are ſounding them, we 
uddenly ſhut our noſe, the found ceaſes 
„ that it goes out 
by the noſtrils, And if we attempt to arti» 
culate them, after having firſt ſhut our noſe, 
the ſounds produced will reſemble B, D, and 
CG, more — M. N, and ING; a proof, 
that, in theſe two claſſes of conſonants, the 
mode of interception is almoſt, if not alto» 
gether, the ſame, 

With the ſame diſpoſitions of the organs, 
and the ſame modes of emitting the breath, 
if the voice be not totally into cepted, but 
flrongly compreſſed in 1s paſſage, there us 
formed a ſecond order of confonants, called 
by Wallis Ae of Open ; and which 1 

I, 
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indeed the of the mutes and ſemi- 
mutes. For the ſemi-vowels, if they could 
be would, in our author's opinion, 
become Groans or Lowings, rather than ar- 
ticulate voices. And yet aps in ſome 
languages they may be aſpirated, though they 
are not in ours, 


Thus, if, in pronouncing P. or rather i, 
we permit the breath to out with ſome 
difficulty between our lips, we form that 
found of F which is heard in of. And, in 
the ſame manner, from B are formed V (or 
that ſound of F which is heard in /) when 
the aperture of the lips is ſmall and __ 
and W, when that aperture 
the circular form. 80 from T, if the hath 
is allowed to paſs between the tongue and the 
tecth, we derive that found of 4 which is 
heard in the word think from which if the 
tongue is drawn a little backwards, and the 
breath paſſes with a kind of whiſtling found 
between it and the palate, we articulate 6, 
And, by the ſame , we change D, 
firſt, into that found of Th which is heard in 
Thine ; and ſecondly, into Z, or that found 
of the letter 5, which is heard im mans, laws, 
pleaſe, bie,"} hele two ſounds of Th, which 
are ſo common in our tongue, and give us nu 
trouble, are of moſt difhcult acquiſition 19 
forcigners * ; a prod, that lunge and caſy 

anticulations 

# 4 | have len, lavs bis David Dalrymple, * , Was 


„ lling, the 4441 of Divdes us Billie, de bib Lace M40 
„ CY WML, 
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articulations may be laborious to thoſe, 
who have not been uſed to them in infancy : 
—adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum eſt. 


In pronouncing 8, if we draw the point 
of the tongue a little backwards, we change 
the conſonant into the final found of the 
word bluſh ; Which, though we mark it in 
writing by two letters $5, is as ſimple a 
ſound as that of S.—In the ſame manner; 
namely, by drawing the point of the tongue 
a httle backwards while we articulate Z, we 
form the ſimple found of the French; 
which, according to the analogy of our al- 
habet, would be expreſſed by the letters 
h. This found in its ſimple form is heard 
in ven, Aſia, derifion, evaſion, &c.: and 
makes the laſt part of the complex ſound of 
the ſoft G, as it is heard in gem ; which com- 
plex found, if 1 miſtake not, might be re- 
ſolved into dzb, 


The liquids L and R are acknowledged by 
Wallis to be anomalous, He is inclined to 
derive them from D and N, He mentions 
a Uibe of American Indians adjoining to. 
New England, who cannot enticulete or 
L ; but, when they attempt eicher, fall intv 
N, and inſtead of /abfter Lay nobften ® ; and 
we know, that R is one of the laſt letters 


* couvulhans, while 2 4% expres the ut fwd 
* of þ Grock Fhils,” Annals ft Beuilaicd, val. 3 p 

# | have wet wath wo el e of bt F 
Way did de baths. 


D uch 


which European infants learn to pronounce, 
and that they are apt to uſe L in its ſtead, 
From all which we may gather, that the li- 

quids N, L, and R, bear a cloſe affinity one 
with another. 


If, while we articulate K, we let our 
breath paſs with a pretty ſtrong compreſſion 
between the middle of the tongue and throat, 
there is formed that guttural found, which 
in Scotland (where it is very common) is ſu 
to expreſs the Greck X, and in t 
vulgar dialect of that country is annexed to 
the letters g in the words might, light, 
bright, figh, &c. In the ſame manner, b 
permitting the 7 ſound of G, as it is 
heard in go, to eſcape from between the 
tongue and throat, in the form of an al- 
piration, we pronounce another guttural, 
not unlike the former, which in Scotland 
makes the final ſound of the word /ough or 
loch, which ſignifies a lake, Theſe two gut- 
turals were certainly heard in the Anglo- 
Saxon (or one of «t at leaſt), but have 
been long difuſcd in South Britain; and an 
Engliſhman finds it difficult to pronounce 
them ; though to Scotchmen, who arc in- 
ured to them from infancy, nothing is more 


eaſy ®, 
5 The 


* On lecand Hahn, 1 aw +9 an, whoather this 
BC Count of the formation off fiaght 11 gutturah bo Eric thy 
gOourate, 7 vu tel 1644dt 18, wh 5144%w lem ad Cat 1 


tee e that, it is eee e, eee try ee, mat be 
e 


„ 
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The ſound of the conſonant Y (as in year, 
yes, &c.) is alſo conſidered by Wallis as an 
aſpiration of the ſimple G, formed by a large 
and ſudden aperture of the organs; but I 
am not entirely ſatisfied that this is the caſe, —- 
In ſome other reſpects, his ſyſtem may per- 
haps be exceptionable : but, as it is inge- 
nious and ſimple, and in many particulars 
true, I thought a brief account of it, inter- 
ſperſed with additional remarks, would give 
an idea of the manner in which the articu- 


lations of language are formed, 


And now, we may aſcertain the exact num- 
ber of ſimple elementary ſounds, which are 
heard in the language of England, Sup- 
poling H to mark, not an articulate voice, 


better explained thus, The letter C, as a fubNitute for 
K. ſeems in Engliſh to have two ſounds, fimilar indeed, 
but not the ſame ; the one is heard in ane, and the other 
in come, In pronouncing the hrt, the point of the tongue 
is directed townrds the teeth of the lower jaw and, to 

oduce the other, the tongue is drawn back a little to- 
wards the throat, From the fond of C in came the Hr 
mentioned guttural ferms to be derived by aſpiration, and 
the other guttural from the found of the fame letter in ths 
ward come, In provinces, where thele gutturals are not 
wied or known, I am atraid this arcount will hardly be 
intelligible : but a North Britoh may underſtand it, pro 
vided he can articulate the word rams in the Fnghth man» 
her, And this he will do, it be give ty the vwwal e an 
ran the lame found which it bears in the words names 
Land, fat, blanks, Kc. —The letter K. like i fu, ute 
©, marks two diflinguithable Wticutl ations of the fame ns» 
ture ; the ane in the words by, e, fron, ft, mit, tics 


the Otley n ſkull, beck, 4%, Heede, 5e, K.. 
D 8 wk 
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but only a breathing, (which is allowed by 


moſt grammarians to be ity character) there 
will be found in the Engliſh tongue the fol- 
lowing ſimple conſonant ſounds. 1. B, as in 
ebb. 2. D, as in deed. 3. F, as in of. 4. 
V, as in of, hc, velvet 5. G, as in egg. 
6.K, as in cook, 7.L, as in bell. 8. M, 
as in gem. 9. N, as in nun. to. P, as in 
fope. 11. R, as in err, 12. 8, as in off, 
13. J, as in zeal, laws, as. 14. T. as in 
ir, 15. W., as in war, rang. 16. V, as 
in you, yes, year. 17. ING, as in king. 1b. 
SH, as in %. 19. TH, as in thumb, 20, 
TH, as in then, though, this. 21. ZII, as 
in the French pronoun je ; as in von, 4555 
fren, &c ; and as in < final found of the 
complex —— = which is heard in the 
nords „ gem, George, and which, as ob- 

dad, may o reſolved into dzh, 


_ our other conſonants, C is ſuperfluous 
in both ſounds, the one being expreſſed by 
K, and the other by $; G, in the ſoſt pro- 
nunciation, is not a ſim mple, but a complex 
ſound; J is unneceſſary, becauſe its ſound, 
and that of the foft C, are in our language 
the ſame ; (, with its attendant U, us either 
complen, and reſolvablc into Kw, as in gua» 
lity, 01 vm „ becauſe its found is the 
Game with K, as in hau, X i compound» 
cd of gs, as in dt, exam le, or of ks, 8s 
m ger denendey « PH is ſuperfluous, 
becauſe F gives the fame found; and C * 10 

ne 
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either com of tf as in church, or 
ſimple, in which caſe it is ſuperfluous, being 


the ſame with K, as in choler, chyle, arch- 
angel, character, flomach. 


Some think, that our I and are always 
vowel ſounds, and that the one might be 
expreſſed by 7, and the other by U. If this 
be admitted, the number of our ſimple con- 
ſonants is reduced to nineteen, But this I 
think is a miſtake, It is true, that 7 is ſome- 
times pronounced like the conſonant Y, as 
in the laſt ſyllable of onion, opinion, William ; 
and Y like I, as at the end of a word, and 
when it follows a conſonant, as in /iberty, 


27 chyle. It is alſo true, that in per- 


„ ſuavity, and ſome other words, the u 
has If al Gd fs w; and that, in 
the end of ſome diphthongal ſyllables, the 
conſonant w is put improperly for the vowel 
u, as in few, view, &c,—But, on the other 
hand, when we articulate the conſonant y, 
as in ve, we begin, not with a vowel ſound 
reſembling / or e, but with a ſpringy ſepara- 
tion of the tongue from the palate, which 
$ a pallage to a co or intercept- 
— bod. — in the judgment of Wallis, 
an aipiration of the imple G. And, in pro- 
nouncing war, we begin, in like manner, 
not with an open mouth, or vowel found 
like 4 o 69, but with ſeparating, by a wide 
and cueular aperture, their cn gans which, 
u they had remained in cloſe contact, would 
D 3 have 
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have articulated the conſonant B.—Befides, in 
analyſing the found of qu, as above, though I 
ſaid, that it might be retolved into æ , I could 
not have ſaid that it was reſolvable into u; for 
this would have implied, that quality (for ex- 
ample) was to be — not A wality, 
which is its real found, but &-wality-To 
which may be added, that the Italians, who 

ronounce our vowel , both when it is diph- 

hongal, as in mule, piuteſlo, and when it is 
ſimple, as in pull, more, uccello, udire, 
cannat without difficulty learn to pronounce 
the ungliſh conſonant w; which is a proof, 
that the articulations are different. 


It appears then, that in the Engliſh tongue 
there are twenty-one ſimple conſonant ſounds z 
and, according to Dr. Kenrick, there are 
eleven ſimple vowels, 50 that the clemen- 
tary ſounds of our language are thirty two; 
2 reckoning H an articulation, thirty 
1 ICC, 


In other languages however there may be 
many others, The French U was already 
taken notice of, He who articulates R in 
the throat, and with an aſpiration, utters a 
ſound never heard in England, but which is 
4 Celrick or Eiſe word, and in the high» 
lands of Scotland denotes u horſe; and 
there they call a ca by & name, which I 
can neither doderibe nor articulate, but which 
ſeems to begin with an aljarared L, In the 
deotch dialect thus as two guttus ale, oy 


a—_—_—_{{ ca vc o. 
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and GH, which are not in Engliſh ; the 
Welch have many peculiar articulations : 
and if the language of the Hurons be, as is 
ſaid, wholly guttural, its elementary ſounds 
muſt be very unlike thoſe of the European 
tongues, 


When I ſay, that the elementary ſounds 
of our language are thirty two, or thirty 
three, I mean, not that the enumeration is 
a ſolutely ex ct, but that it s ſatficiently ſo 
for the purpoſe of ſhowing how the ſimple 
articulations ot lan be varied; 


which is all that is intended in this place. 
I know there are other ſimple ſounds in Eng- 
ie liſh, ſome of which perhaps have never been 
4 taken notice of by any writer on the ſubject, 
re The two {-unds of K and C were mention- 
* ed; and if one had time to examine this 
0 matter more minutely, one might no doubt 
ty diſcover other articulations that are really 
diſtinguiſhable, though commonly ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame. 


D 4 CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 


The Althabet imperſect, and Spelling irregu- 
lar; but neither ought to be altered ;—Pro- 
nunciation cannot be the ftandard of Ortho- 
gray. Of teaching the Deaf to ſpeak. — 
Of Diphthongs, Syllables, Words.—Of long 
and fhort words. 


N order to be perfet, the Engliſh alpha- 

bet ought, therefore, to conſiſt of a 
thirty three letters; namely, eleven vowels, 
and twenty two conſonants : for, H. whether 
the ſymbol of a voice, or of a breathing, 
cannot be diſpenſed with, becauſe in many 
words it affetts the pronunciation, But it 
may be doubted, whether there ever was an 
alphabet fo perſect, as to contain characters 
apted to all the clementary ſounds of a 
language, and not one more or fewer, In 
mot aiphabetrs, perhaps in all, there are ' 
both defects and ſuperſluitics. 


Thus, in Engliſh, C. X, and Q are un- 1 
necellary ; and we have no ſingle character «| 
tw merk the ſimple conſonant ſounds uſually Cl 
expreſicd by TH, tH, and NG, Our al- = 
Peet of vowels 3s particularly impertect ; 10 
three d nt Sounds, or perhaps five, being A 
nile by the firſt vowel fetter, two of 6 


thice 
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three by the ſecond, two by the third, five 
by the fourth, and two or three by the 
bfth *, Hence different vowels are often 
uled to denote one and the ſame found. 
Thus in cur, fir, ber, monk, the ſame vowel 
ſound is heard, notwithſtanding the diverſity 
of the vowel letters: and in many words, 
vowe's are ſeen, and conſonents too, which 
have no ſound at all; as E in boſe, A in 
realm, the ſecond O in bheneur, UGH in 
though, G in gnomon, K in knowledge, Win 
know, blow, &c. To which 1 may add, that 
ſome of our diphthongs are marked by ſingle 
vowels, as in the words, muſe, mind, chyle, 
by ; and that we often uſe two vowel letters 
to ſignify a ſimple vowel found, as in bead, 
blood, goed, &c. But theſe and the like im- 
perfections are not peculiar to Engliſh, but 
obtain more or leſs in all the tongues of Eu- 
rope, and probably in all written languages 
whatever, 


Nor is there any thing wonderful in this, 
There arc not in Great Britain two pro- 


* According to Kennck, A las five funds, which are 
heazd in the wards Lat, batt, hard, what, bail; + KL ha 
Ante, 4s 144 HC, Hill, Der i + | Lis 144, 6 bis Hun, Hhhiice to 
C) has five, as 441 #4, HY, , WA, monk i U has hee, 
«a 114 pull, up, mi, =. 5 a, however, Wen e 
vowel, but 4 ph eee found, — Y wn ee ts @ vawdl ; 
My youder, 4 cunlonam ; and wi by, thy, #4, & diphithong- 
Acvording 14 eee, A las thice fluids, #s 44 Hah, 
Jan, lacs . hs $4, 4b 341 if, WT / I, „„ & 4b 
1 %% 4b 44d £4, di i ibs U, net, PY 4 


i vinces, 
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vinces, which do not differ in ſome particu- 
lars of pronunciation ; and in moſt coun- 
tries the modes of ſpeech, eſpecially while 
literature is in its infancy, ate vague and 
changeable. Hence, when men begin to 
write their mother tongue, it may be ſup- 
poſed, that they will diſter greatly in their 
ſpelling, and in their notions of the powers 
of the letters: and he, who is in other re- 
jpects the moſt popular, will pr bably give 
the law in theſe particulars, however injudici- 
ous his ſpelling may be, and however inelegant 
his pronunciation, Then, a laudable regard 
to old authors, and to etymology, and a deſire 
to fix the language, will determine ſuccced- 
ing writers to retain the old ſpelling, even 
when the pronunciation has become different, 
Thus, the final E in bouſe, borſe, &c. which 
was certainly pronounced in the age of 
Chaucer, and not wholly diſuſed in that of 
Wallis, we ſtill retain in writing, though it 
has been mute for more than a century, 
Nor have we laid aſide the GH in the words, 
light, bright, ſigh, though, &c, (which was alſo 
pronounced in the antient language) not- 
withſtanding that the guttural is now no 
more articulated in any part of the Brinſh 
empire, except Scotland, And, in the opt» 
nion of our beſt grammanuns, the words 
bonour, autbour, watour, Eire, ought not 19 
loſe the u they have been {0 long poſletied of, 
becauſe they came to us, not from the Lain 

honor, 
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honor, autor, orator, but from the French 
boneur, auteur, orateur. 


Every thing deſerves praiſe, which is done 
with a view go make language durable ; for 
on the permanency of any tongue depends 
that of the literature conveyed in it. And 
if new words, new letters, or new modes 
of ſpelling, might be introduced at pleaſure, 
language would ſoon be disfigured and al- 
tered ; the old authors would erelong be laid 
ahde as unintelligible, and the new would 
be conſigned to oblivion before their time. 
Yet ſeveral attempts were made in the laſt 
century, to alter the ſpelling, and even the 
alphabet, of the Engliſh tongue. Sir Tho- 
mas Smith, Dr. Gill, and Charles Butler, 
thought it ablurd to ſpeak one way, and 
write another; and ſeem to have founded 
their reſpective plans of improvement upon 
this principle, that pronunciation ought to 
determine orthography : not conſidering that, 
as Dr, Johnſon well obſerves, * this is to 
© meaſure by a ſhadow, and take that for a 
„ model or ſtandard, which is changing 
„ While they apply it.“ For, accordin 


10 
1145 Vule, pronunciation ought to be uniform 


throughout the kingdom ; which, however 


deſirable, and however caly it may have ap- 
peared to fume piiyectors, 1s, 1 fear, im- 
praſticable ; and the alphabet, or the mode 
of pling, muſt vary continually as the pro» 
num ation Varies; which would be a matter 


of 
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of ſuch nicety, as no degree of human wiſ- 
dom could regulate. Beſides, reformations 
of this kind, ſuppoſed practicable, would 
obliterate etymology, and, with that, the 
remembrance of many old cuſtòms and ſen- 
timents, would take away from the ſignifi- 
cancy of many important words, and in- 
volve in confuſion both our grammar and 


our policy, 


Let the language, therefore, be fixed, as 
much as poſſible, in the phraſeology, ſpell- 
ing, and alphabet ; even though m all the 
three reſpects it might have been better than 
it is, A change in any of them would be 
dangerous, and produce no other good effect, 
than that of making the language now ſpoken 
more caſy to foreigners : for to them, as 
well as to natives, it would increaſe the dif- 
ficulty of ſtudying our literature in its full 
extent, It may be ſaid, indeed, that all our 


good authors might be tranſcribed or tranſ- 


lated into the faſhionable letters and ſyllablcs, 
But this could not be, We have no crite- 
non, unmvatlilly acknowledged, for diſtin- 
wiſhing goud authors from bad; we have 


10 laws 4% Wan ant the anmiliilation of p10- 


perty in books and manuſcripts; nor 154 in 
the power of lawgivers, far beds of philoto- 
Pe, 4 make a whole people 1cnounce the 
Wijiiiti'h Junguazc 61 1146 F lathcrs, wherein 
they find no mnoonvemence, and which 3s 
the only cu for a great part ff then 

wealtl:, 


"as the ſcholar never hear 
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wealth, and adopt in its ſtead a ſyſtem of 


cyphers and ſyllables, which they underſtand 
not, and of the utility of which they have 
had no experience “. In a word, our lan- 
guage is the baſts of Britiſh learning, as our 
aws are of the Britiſh government : if we 
value the ſuperſtructure, kt us venerate the 
foundation, to which, if it is not compoſed 
of unſound materials, length of time will 
give more and more ſtability, 


By attending to thoſe motions of the arti- 
culating organs, whereby the elementary 
ſounds of language are formed, ingenious 
men have contrived the art of teaching the 
deaf to ſpeak. 


In order to this, the pupils are firſt 3 
to utter vocal found, and to know when they 
utter it: which, as an eminent proſeſſor of 
the art informed me, is one of the moſt dif- 
ficult parts of the whole 1 For, 

any ſound, it 
muſt be long before he is made to know 
what his maſter means when he deſires him 
to exert his voice; and (till longer, befort 
he can either do what is defired, or know 
when, or how, he dots it. Internal fed- 


* The emperor Claudius, who though delbiruze if parts 
Wb 11 Willow! anibilion, ane LW ie enen ne 
ducing dance now LG dete this Ruman eee, They 
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ing, and external touch, muſt therefore ſup- 
ply the want of hearing. The voice is ac- 
companied with certain perc-ptible tremors 
and tenſions of the organs in the mouth and 
throat: and when the ſcholar has long been 
made to attend to theſe, he comes at laſt 10 
perceive, by the fang effects of vocal found, 
when he utters it, and e. 


The next point is, to inſtruct him in arti- 
culation. So far as this is performed by 
vi/eble contacts or applications of the organs, 
it is not difficult to conceive, by what licps 
he may be led to it. But many articulation? 
depend upon the throat, the inner part of 
the noſe, and other organs that in ſpeaking 
are not viſible, In regard to theſe, the pu- 
= muſt receive information by touch 

he maſter articulates a ce:tain ſound, and 
deſires them to feel the tremors occaiioned by 
It in his noſe, and the adjoining parts; and 
then, after laying their hands on the ſame 
part of their faces, to utter a varicty of 
jounds, by way of trial, till they come to 
utter that, which produces the ſame tremor's 
in their own mouth and noſtrils; giving 
them, at the ſame time, directs 11s for the 
management of their tongue and lips ; and 
Nuftrating the nature if 11s found they arc 
uw queſt of, by that of ſome cher kindred 


Sound whetewith they arc ahcadly a quointcd, 
And thus, aste Jong time and much labour, 


they may be taught 19 aliculats mult of he 
Luuidy 
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ſounds that are annexed to the ſeveral let- 
ters of the alphabet; and to join articula- 
tions together, ſo as to form ſyllables and 
words, 


Bat this is not enough. They mult alſo 
learn to diſtinguiſh the vocal ſounds that are 
uttered by the perſon who ſpeaks to them. 


This they cannot do by hearing, for they are 


deaf; nor by touch, for it woul4 be unſcemly, 
if they were to handle the noſe, cheeks, and 
lips, of the ſpeaker: it muſt therefore be 
done by ſight, The ſpeaker pronounces very 
flow, making a ſhort pauſe at the end of 
each word, and gives a ſtronger energy than 
uſual to the opcration of every muſcle that 
ſeparates or brings together his organs: and 
the dumb man, looking him ſtcadily in the 
face, which is expoſed to the light, gueſſes at 
his words from the viſible agitation of the 
ſeveral parts of his countenance. 


It is obvious, that the acquiſition of this 
talent muſt be extremely difficult, the ener- 
cide of it in ſt laborious, and the words dife 
tinguiſhable by u very few, Nor is it poſ- 
lible, perhaps, for a dumb man ever to ac» 
quire lach a icadincls in it as ſhall give more 
pleaſure than ps to his company, or be of 
any real beneht „ hem e. The time, there» 
ture, that is em loyed by thoſe unfortunate 
— In ths ud, might, n my one, 
w more advantageudlly laid out, in acquire 
ing the art of diawing, and ths * 
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of written language, whereof they are very 
capable, together with the ready uſe of a con- 
venient ſyſtem of viſible ſigns, or ſymbols, 
for the communication of thought. 


It may to ſome appcar ſtrange at firſt hear- 

ing, that in the whole Engliſh tongue there 

ſhould be no more than thirty two fimple 

clementary ſounds, But they, who know 

any thing of the powers of combined num- | 

bers, or who have conſidered in how many 

ways our elementary articulations may be / 

formed into ſyllables and words, will not be 

ſurpriſed when they are told, that of theſe ' 

| thirty two ſounds hundreds of languages ' 
a 
h 


— 2 _ — 
„ 1 9 
* 


| might be compoſed, equally copious with 
the Engliſh, and all different from one an- 
other, 


a 

One of the ſimpleſt combinations in lan- 8 
guage is the Diphithong: which is formed, F 
when two contiguous vowel ſounds coaleſce | 
in ſuch a manner, as that, though they form 
but one ſyllable, the Gund of both, or at 
leaſt a double ſound, is diſtinctly heard ; as 
Cy WIN JOY, ou in c, ui im fie. A diphthong 
Is ſunetiuncs ma) £d by three letters, as cn 
in beauty, jeu in e, and Loamenmes by one 
vowel letter, as u in muſe, in wind, y in t 
lat it derives 1s name, and nature, from its 
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three, or one, is really the mark of a diph- 
thong. And when a monophthong, or ſimple 
vowel ſound, is marked by two vowel letters, 
as 00 in good, ca in bread; or by three, as can 
in eau the combination is not a diphthong, 


though it may be called a double or treble 
vowel. . 


Grammarians, indeed, ſpeak of triph- 
thongs, or three monophthongal ſounds 
coaleſcing in one ſyllable; and give ce and 
heau as examples. But, notwithſtanding the 
number of the letters, % is as much a diph- 
thong as / in n, or as our affirmative par- 


ticle ay, (though in pronouncing the latter 


a peculiar ſtreſs is laid upon the ſound of the 
hrit vowel); and can in beau is as truly 
a monophthong, as the interjeftion O,— 
dome triphthongs, however, there ate in 
Fngliſh, though but few ; and thoſe, 1 think, 
are marked by a ſingle vowel letter, uch arc 
the ſounds annexed to the vowels in the 
words 7 and 4ind in which, the diphthong 
exprefied by y in the one, and / in the other, 
's apparently introduced, in pronunciation, 
with Jomething of the found of the kngliith - 
4s heard in the words bs, for, be. 


And here 1 muſt take notice of a ſhglir 
Accuracy, which many Grammarians both 
Latin and Engliſh have fallen into, The 
mer tell us, and indeed with wuth, that 
«4 and & are hphthongs, and yet in ſpeaking 
Latin make them bmp vowel unde 14 

I. Lis 
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the latter refer to the claſs of diphthongs 
00 in good, ea in head, bread, realm, and ai in 
vain, plain, &c; though the pronunciation 
of theſe is as truly monophthongal, or ſimple, 
as that ol in pull; em bed, bred, beim; and 
a in plane, vane, In this particular, there- 
fore, the Latin grammarian ought to reform 
his pronunciation ; and the Engliſh, his ac- 
count of the diphthong. For, that the Ro- 
mans pronounced # and & as double vowel 
tounds ; the firſt ſimilar to our affirmative 
particle ay, and the laſt not unlike i in voice, 
cannot, 1 think, be doubted. The firſt is 
ſometimes reſolved, by their beſt verſiftiers 
Lucretius and Virgil, into two fyllables, 
eri into materiat, aul ͤ into aulai, aura 
into aurdi; which 1 preſume would not have 
been done, if the found had been, as we make 
it, perfeftly monophthongal. Nor, if they 
had pronounced Cæſar, as we do, Ceſar or 
Keſar, is it to be unagined that the Grecks 
would have expreticd the vowel found of the 
furlt able of that name by two vowel let - 
ters Kaiſar, Nor would the Romans have 
transformed the Greek * point into pana, or 
+ Philepoiminy into Philgpamn, if they had 
101 22 4 as @ Giphthong, But this 
by the by, 


Conſonente, by being joined to conſo- 
nants, | cm pa many combinations of arti- 
vulate Jound ; and Euaple voweds, and diph 

5 
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thongs, may be joined to ſingle, or double, 
or treble conſonants; and thus an endleſs 
variety of ſyllables may be formed: and a 
x may be joined to other (ſyllables, or 
and by itſelf, ſo as to form ſhort or long 
words; and cach vowel found may be long, 
or ſhort, and vary the import of the ſyllable 
accordingly. 80 that, though the number 
of elementary ſounds is not great in any lan- 
guage, the variety of paſibie words, that may 
formed by combining them, is in every 
language ſo great, as almoſt to exceed com- 
tation, and much more than ſuſkcient to 
expreſs all the varieties of human thought. 
But the real words, even of the moſt copious 
language, may without difficulty be num- 
bered ; for a good dictionary comprehends 
them all, In the Englith tongue, alter de- 
ducting proper names, and the inflechons 
of our verbs and nouns, I have reaſon to 
_ that they do not excecd forty thou- 


We muſt not, however, eſtimate the num- 
ber of our ideas by that of our words ; the 
former being beyond compariion more diver» 
lified than the latter, Many thoughts we 
expreſs, not by particular terms appropriated 
to cach, but by a periphraſis, or combination 
of terms, which under diflerent forms of ar- 
rangement and connection may be applicd 1 
a great variety of diflerent purpotes; and 
many thoughts are communicated in tropes 
EL 4 and 
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and figures; and many may ſometimes be 
hynified by one and the ſame word. There 
are few terms in language that have not more 
than one meaning; ſome have ſeveral, and 
ſome a great number. In how many diffe- 
rent ways, and to how many different pur- 
poſes, may the verbs ds, ie, lay, and take, 
(for example) be applied ! Johnſon's Dic- 
tionary will ſhow this, and much more of 
the ſame kind; and leave the reader equally 
aſtoniſhed at the acuteneſs of the lexicogra- 
pher, and at the complex natwe and ule of 
certam minute parts of human ſpeech. Even 
of our prepoſitions (us will be obſerved here- 
after) one has upwards of twelve, one more 
than twenty, and one no fewer than thirty 
different meanings, And yet, when we un- 
derſtand a language, we are not ſenſible of 
any jerplexity aniding from thele circum- 
ſtances : all ambiguines of fenle being, in a 
correct fue, prevented by what Horace calls 
Callida jrnttura, that is, by a right arrange- 
ment of the words, and other artifices of 
compoſition, 


The quantity of diftin& fpcech that we 
pronounce with one cent of the articulating 
gans is called a fpllable, In every fyNable 
there mult be one vowel found at Icaſt; be- 
caulc without an opening of the mouth there 
aan be no diſtinct articulation, A ale 
may be a Ungle vowel, as 4, 6; or l hngle 
diphihong, as , & ; G cies of thel: * 

lacs 
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hed by one or more conſonants, placed betore 
it, or after it, or on both ſides of it :—as zo, 
of ; boy, ol; dog, foil; dry, art; feeift, breils, 
ſtrength. 


Language is made up of words ; and words 
are the ſmalleſt diviſions of ſpecch that have 
ſignification. Syllables, as ſuch, have no 
meaning; for a ſignificant ſyllable is a word. 
Every word means ſomething, either of itſelf, 
or as joined to other words; and words de- 
rive their meaning from the conſent and 
practice of thoſe who uſe them. 


If one were to contrive a new language, 
one might make any articulate ſound the ſign 
of any idea: there would be no impropriety 
in — oxen men, or rational beings by the 
name of oxen, But where a language 1s al- 
ready formed, they who ſpeak it muſt ute 
words in the cuſtomary ſenile, By doing 


| * | 
otherwile, they. incur the charge, either of 
: aflectation, if they mean only to be remark- 
f able, or of falſchood, if they mcan to de- 
evive, To ſpeak as others peak, is one of 
thoſe tacit obligations, annexed to the con- 
c Ji11an of living in ſociety, which we arc bound 
2 In Condceience 10 ful, though we have never 
e ratified them by any expreſs promule ; be- 
C caule, of they were difregarded, worry would 
1 De impothibie, and human happincls at an end. 
Js It 1s true, that, in 4 book of {ence lounded 
at en dehnen, wards may be uſed ein any lenie, 
* (W9vided ent cant be explanicd : in this 
4 1 | (ale 
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caſc there is no falſchood, becauſe there is no 
intention to deceive : but, even in this caſe, 
if the common analogies of language were 
violated, the author would be juſtly blamed 
for giving unneceſlary trouble to his readers, 
and for endeavouring capriciouſly to abrogate 
a cuſtom, which univerſal uſe had rendered 
more reſpectable, as well as more convenient, 


than any other that he could ſubſtitute in its 
room. 


A word may be a ſingle ſyllable ; or it may 
conſiſt of two, or of ſeveral ſyllables. Hence, 
in reſpect of length, as well as of found, 
words admit of great varicty, 


Some have ſaid, that the words of barba- 
rous nations are very long ; and that, as moſt 
nations have at one time or other been bar- 
barous, moſt primitive tongues in their un- 
cultivated ſtate are remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary length of their words ; but that, by 
1finement, and practice in ſpeaking and 
writns, their come in time to be abridged, 
and made more manageable, And it cannot 
be denicd, that 110 common diſcourſe abbre- 
viations of Wende are gradually introduced, 
which were not at wh in the language, 
[iu we uid, that the radical words of antient 
tengnes arc rather ſhort than long, This is 
nt of the Hebrew. and is ſaid 10 be true of 
Niu dl hinde, Ju the Gredk and Latin, though 
14m nfl tins of compound v«orbs ſhoot out 
ebe 161 th, this eee ee, nun, 
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pronouns, and the moſt eſſential particles, 
are comparatively ſhort. Of the Engliſh too 
it has been erved, that its fundamental 
words of Saxon original are moſt of them 
monoſyllables. And though ſome words of 
inconvenient magnitude may be found in 
every tongue, as notw:!hfkanding and never - 
theleſs in Engliſh, verumenimvero in Latin, 
and concrofiacoſache in Italian, (which by the 
by are made up of ſhort words joined toge- 
ther) yet it docs not appear, that words are 
always improved by being ſhortened, On the 
contrary, our Engliſh abbreviations dont, cant, 
ant, &c. though they have long been uſed 
in converſation, are to this day intolerable in 
ſolemn ſtyle. 


Travellers, indeed, inform us of certain 
words of monſtrous length, that are current 
in ſavage nations ; that, for example, in the 
dialctt of the Eſquimaux, wonnaweucktucklut 
lignifics much; and that, on the banks of the 
river Orellana in South America, the number 
three is denoted by a word of twenty letters, 

[azzarorinceuroar. Bur is it certain, that 
thoſe travellers did not hear a ſentence, 2 cir- 
cumlocution, or a deſcription, when they 
imagined they were hearing a fingle Word 
A very great quantity 1s a phraſe of the fame 
import With much ; and the third part of i be 
wumber nine id a peiriphraſts for Y 1 
pole a foreigner, paſſionately fund of the 
ma vellous, and who had formed a theory 
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concerning long words, and was determined 
to find them among us as well as in South 
America, ſhould, after a week's reſidence in 
London, take it in his head that the Engliſh 
expreſs three by a word of twenty-ſeven let- 
ters, and much by another eightcen : 
would not ſuch a miſtake be natural enough 
in ſuch a perſon ?—lt is, I think, very im- 
probable, that long words ſhould abound 
among barbarians. - For ſhort ones are more 
obvious, and lefs troubleſome, and are withal 


capable of ſufficient variety. And we cannot 50 
imagine, that they, whoſe garments are but f 
a rag, and whole lodgings a hole, ſhould af- my 
ject ſuperfluitics in their language. well 
Long words are ſaid to give dignity to lan- « , 
guage, and ſhort ones to be detrimental to * 
harmony, And there is truth in the remark ; T7 
but it muſt not be admitted without limita- | 
tion, Many long ones render language heavy I 
und unwieldy : and ſhort ones are not harth, wit, 
unleſs where, by beginning or ending with ar 
hard conſonants, they refuſe io coalcice with is | 
the letters that go before or follow, For, in * 
pronunciation, the voice docs not make a q 1 
pauſe at the end of every word ; and when : you 
two or three little words ran calily into one wy 
another, the cin t 11 punt of harmony 15 ml 
the forme, as M one ward of feveral SyNatles _ 
were ſpoken, mitcad of feveradl words of _ 
vine Iwllable, And treten Enghth une of any 
eehte: 110, IONIC Ci ls C0114 £001 14M 
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them in poetry as diſſonant, may flow as eaſily 
and ſweetly as any other: as, 


T live in hope, that all will yet be well. —- 
Arms and the man I fing, who forced by fate, 


And I know not whether there be in the whole 
language a ſmoother paragraph than the fol- 
lowing ; in which, of eighty two words ſixty 
nine are monoſyllables. —** My beloved ſpake, 
and ſaid unto me, Riſe up my Love, my 
fair one, and come away: For lo, the 
„winter is paſt, the rain is over and gone ; 
the flowers appear on the earth, the time 
* of the ſinging of birds 1s come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land: 
* The 6g-trec puttcth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape give a 
„good ſmell ; Ariſe, my Love, my fair one, 
and come away,” 


The truth is, that a mixture of ſhorter 
with longer words may be necellary to har- 
many ; but, in our language, a better found 
is heard from many mort woids of Saxon 
original, then initial and final aruculations 
adinit of an caly coalcicence, than trum a te- 
dundancy of long words derived from the 
(Greek and Latin, For in Englich, though 
there 1s much Latin, and tome Greck, yet the 
bazon predommatces ; and us luunds are molt 
acceptable to a Biitith car, becaute moſt fa- 
mula, And hence, with all 11s gale and appa- 
ICH cles, the ju ale of 1: den 15 cam 
parably moe miladious, than that of the 

lvaincd 
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learned and elaborate Sir Thomas Brown. 

For the former adheres, where he can, to 

plain words of Engliſh or Saxon growth; 

while the other 1s continually dragging in 

igantick terms of Greek or Latin etymo- 
+. 

If a language were to be invented, and 
words lengthened and ſhortened upon prin- 
ciples of philoſophy, there can be no doubt, 
that ſuch as cither have little meaning of 
their own, as articles, conjunctions, and 
prepoſitions, or continually recur in ſpeak - 
ing and writing, as auxiliary verbs and per- 
ſonal pronouns, ought to be ſhort ; and that 
other words, of more important meaning, 
or leſs — uſe, may admit of a more 
comp'ex articulation . And in fact, though 
142 are formed gradually ; and though 
their formation, de 
minute to be perceived, is ſaid to be acci- 
dental, or by chance; yet we find, that this 

rinciple has influence in moſt nations, 
Fasel pronouns, articles, and auxiliar 
words, are commonly ſhort; and thouch 
lon ec mpunctions arc of unwieldy magnitude, 
te molt neceſſary ones are manageable 
61104ugh, 


+ Sub as comenfuliyy, deuarticated, diffentanom, tia- 
* 1%, 225 Juan vr gplrantsh and 1 know en how 
D n thier, | 

* bur Comphll's Plulplophy of Rhetgpick, Book bt, 
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Ca F 


of rr 1. Rhetorical. 2. S$yllabick, 
which is either Long-vowelled, or Short- 


vowelled. —Of the Numbers or meaſures of 


Engliſh Poetry, as depending on Emphaſis ; 
their nature, and varieties. 


WW oRDs alone do not conſtitute ſpeech. 

To all the languages we know, and 
probably to all others, belong Emphaſis and 
Accent; whoſe nature and uſe may be ex- 
plained as follows, 


EmpHAs1s, which is a ſtronger exertion 
of the voice upon ſome words and ſyllables 
than upon others, is neceſſary, 7 give — 
and propriety to pronunciation, by markin 
aud, the moſt — —＋ a =. 
tence ; and, ſecondly, thoſe ſyllables in a 
word, which cuſtom may have diſtinguiſhed 
by a more forcible utterance, 


Firſt : to ſhow the neceſſity of pronoun- 
eing ſome words of a ſentence with a ftronger 
emphaſis than athers, let us make a trial upon 
ihe ſeveral parts of this brief interrogatory, 
Do you walk to town to-day ? * — and we 
{hall find, that every variation of the em- 


# Fre de Pregeptos, vol. 1. page 43 Introduction. 
phaſis 
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phaſis gives a difterent meaning to the queſ- 
tion, and requires a different anſwer. If we 
exert our voice upon the. pronoun, and ſay, 
„ Do you walk to town to-day ?” the an- 
ſwer might be, No, but my ſervant docs.“ 
W it be ſaid, „Do you walk to town to- 
day?“ —it may be anſwered, “ No, I ſhall 
" ride.” Let the queſtion be, Do you 
„Walk fo town to- day! —the anſwer, it 
negative, may be, No, | ſhall go down 
into the country.” Laſtly, if we were 
aſked, “ Do you walk to town 79-day ?"— 
we ſhould 2 anſwer, No, but I ſhall 
++ to-morrow,” Again, let the emphaſis be 
twice applied, Do you walk to town re- 
„ day*"—and an anſwer containing a dou- 
ble emphaſis may perhaps be requiſite ; “ No, 
* to-morrow I ſhall ride thither,” And if 
the ſame words were addreſſed to us without 
any emphaſis on the part of the ſpeaker, we 
ſhould be at a Joſs what to anſwer, becauſc 
his meaning would appear ambiguous, 


One of the greateſt niccties in the art of 
reading 1s the right application of the em- 
phaſis, And of this they only are capaiile, 
who perfectly underitand what they read, 
411d attend 14 11k fall amp t of eve;\ Clauic, 
wand of SACS | Ward, Ii wc tea with AT Us 
derten, ory „Meant Menton, Wen 


Inu milappiy the emphaſis; and the 
gegn AT IC 1s not ry ad Ute, mult wolton 
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priſed, that Milton did not contrive a better 
expedient for ſupplying his loſs of ſight, than 
that of making his daughters read to him in 
Latin, Italian, Greek, and Hebrew; lan- 
ages, whereof he had not taught them to 
now any thing but the letters. A hearer of 
ordinary talents could not put up with a rea- 
der who afhxes no idea to what he articulates, 
Such readers mult either puzzle, when they 
do not apply emphaſis, or miſlead, when 
they miſapply it, But Milton's memory and 
learning were almoſt as wonderful as his ge- 
nius: and, after he grew blind, it is not 
likely, that he would deſire to hear any foreign 
books read to him, but ſuch as he was well 
acquainted with, 


Children are not often taught to read with 
the proper emphaſis, Indeed, when books 
are put before them which they do not un- 
deritand, it is impoſſible they thould, Let 
them, therefore, read nothing but what 1s 
level to their capacity; let them read ſlowly, 


and with attention to the mcaning of every 


ward ; and let them be not only fet right 
when they milapply the emphaſis, but alſo 
cautioned ayaintt the oppolite extremes of 
tao forcible and too feeble an application of 
It; for by the former of theſe faults they 
become alete in their utterance, and by 
the latter iii, 1 may add, that the pro 
1344413613010) ought wat 10 be equally cn phailr 
cal an all fulgedts, If we rehbearle ths waids 
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of ſorrow, humility, or love, a ſoft empha- 
ſis, being the moſt natural, is the moſt grace- 
ful and expreſſive; but a more vigorous 
energy ſhould enforce the language of indig- 
nation, contempt, or carneſt remonſtrance. 
Moderation, however, is neceſſary in this as 
in other things. For when articulation be- 
comes ſtrictly imitative, 1t 18 called theatrical, 
and gives oftence in domeſtick life, becauſe 
inconſiſtent with that modeſty, which forms 
an eſſential part of true politeneſs, -Of the 
bad effects of theatrical imitation in the pul- 
pit, I have ſpoken in another place “. 


Hitherto we have conſidered emphaſis as 
affecting the pronunciation of werds; and 
this may be called the rhetorical emphaſis. 
I now remark, in the ſecond place, that there 
arc alſo emphatick ſyllables, In moſt words 
of more than one ſyllable, the voice is more 
vigorouſly exerted, and dwells longer, upon 
ſome of the component ſounds, than upon 
others; as upon the firſt of blameleſi, the 
ſecond of revenge, and the third of magazine, 
»» M 1cover, the fit and third ſyllables of 
the word melanchrly are pronounced more 
ſtrongly, though not more flowly, than the 
lecond and fourth ; and of the word A- 
tion the et fylable has # forcible and quick 
ite ance, a d the third is farcible and flow, 

For, in our tongue, there are two forts of 
Wllaback cmphaſis, The one, terminating 
* Eilay wu Memory, Chap 3 
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in a conſonant, is formed by a ſtronger or 
ſmarter exertion of the voice : the other, 
which frequently ends in a vowel or diph- 
thong, is diſtinguiſhed by a longer continu- 
ance, as well as by a powerful energy. Thus 
the firſt ſyllable of {udious and of nation is em- 
phatical and long; but the firſt ſyllable of 


fludy, and of paſſion, though emphatical, is 
not long. 


This, however obvious, has not always 
been attended to. In moſt Engliſh Dic- 
tionaries, prior to that of Dr, Kenrick, the 
emphatick ſyllable has the ſame mark, whether 
it be long or ſhort : nay, ſome grammarians 
have told us, that the emphatick ſyllable in 
Engliſh is always long, But he, who com- 
pares the firſt ſyllable of nation with the firſt 
ſyllable of paſſin, will obſerve, that, though 
both are emphatical, the former is long and 
ends in a vowel found, and that the latter 
1s ſhort or quick, and ends in the conſonant 
8, It is truc, that the long emphatick fyl- 
lable often ends in a conſonant found, as in 
ure, redeem, divine, benign ; but in this 
cale, it is (till the vowel or diphthong that 
is lengthened, —1t is alſo true, that the other 
IylNlabick emphaſis is ſometimes long, as in 
ent, neglett ; but here the vowel 1s obvi- 
ou ſhort, and the protracted found reſts 
upon the confunants, and is owing to thei; 
duphcity, which toms u colliſion of the 
4Uculating 01gans, and « negetlary delay ® 

the 
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the pronunciation. Syllables of this latter 
fort are by the Latin grammarians ſaid to be 


long by poſution. 


Emphatick ſyllables are by ſagne called 97 
rented; which is improper; accent being a 
thing totally diſterent, as will appear here- 
after. And therefore, on account of their 
reference to accent or tone, the epithets acute 
and grave, whereby one author diſtinguiſhes 
the two forts of ſyllabick emphaſis, muſt be 
rejected, 


If it be aſked, in what reſpects they are 
necellary or ulctul in language; I answer, 
firſt, that, by their means, one and the fame 
word may be applied without inconvenience 
to different purpoſes ; which, though not 
very — perhaps, is however of ſome 
benefit, Thus reſ-u/e is a noun, and e- 
averb; and the fame diftinction holds mm 
ſubjie and ſibjidl, int and ini, conrvirt 
and cnvirt, and many others, 


But ſccondly, Empliatick fyNables arc ſti“l 
moiec uſeſul, as on them depends, in a great 
meaſure, at leaſt in the modern tongues, and 
particularly in knghlh, thoſe variclics in the 
und and motion of contiguous tyNlables, 
„lunch give nie to ythm © and portical has» 


en. 
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mony. Nay, whether it be owing to the 
very att of breathing, or to habits. we have 
contracted in the uſe of our mother tongue, 
we hnd it almoſt impoſiihble to pronounce a 
number of ſignificant ſyllables, without giv- 
ing more emphaſis to ſome than to others, 
Pronunciation without emphaſis, or the 
voice applied with equal force upon every 
y Hable, would found very uncouth to our 
ear, and feem to reſemble articulations pro- 
duced by mechaniſm, rather than the ſpeech 
of an intelligent being, Without emphaſis 
even muſick would be inſipid and inexpreſſive, 


The Grecks and Romans were determined, 
in the formation of their poetical meaſures, 
by the guantiry, that is, by the proportion 
of time, in which their ſyllables were pro- 
nounced, In this reſpect, they divided thera 
into long and ſhort, A ſhort and a long 


| iIyllable made what they called the lambick 
bot; and fix Iambick fect, or a ſhort and 

a long ſyllable fix times repeated, formed 
l their lambick Trimeter, whereot the follow- 
t ing line of Horace, when rightly pronounced 
4 according to the guanti'y, 1s an example, 


Bearts Te qui procil n-gotils, 


Two long ſyllables made the foot Spondeus, 
and a long and two ſhort the Dactyl:; and 


ner flu * tlic Vos e lpcaking, and the \ 41 14114, 
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the verſe called Hexameter conſiſted of fix 
fret. whereof any one of the firſt four might 
be cither a Dactyl or a Spondee, the fifth 
was a dactyl, — a ſpondee the laſt, And 
thus, the jambick foot comprehending the 
time of three ſhort ſyllables, and the hexa- 
meter fect being cach of them equal to four 
(hort, or two long; it appears that the divi- 
ſions of the former were (to adopt a term of 
mod ein muſick) in treble time, and thoſe of 
the latter in common H1Mms. 


But on what does the meaſure of Engliſh 
verſe depend home have ſaid, on the num- 
ber of ſyllables, But that is a miſtake. —- 
The three following lines are of the ſame 
lambick ſpecies ; and yet, the firſt conſiſts of 
ten, the ſecond of nine, and the third of 
eight, ſyllables : 

And many a youth, and many a mai: 
Were dancing in the neighbouring ſhade, 
In holiday ature array'd, 


Of theſe four lines the firſt and third have 
eight Mahle, and the ſecond and fourth 
have nine; yet the meaſurr is the fame 
tin oughaut ; 


Vet do not my tully reprove ; 
We Was air, and "nm, en * gun! 
e eee, and eee not but love ; 


hc i 141ldbcts, and 3 am wndui 


This 
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The four that follow might all ſtand in the 
ſame verſe of the ſame ſong, and be ſung to 
the ſame tune, though in the firſt there are 
eleven ſyllables, in the ſecond twelve, thir- 
teen in the third, and fourtcen in the Laſt. 


And when I am gone, may the better fort ſay, 
He had ſenſe, he was modeſt, and harmleſly gay, 
And a kind, unalieted, and good honeſt fellow, 


In the morning when ſober, in the evening when 


mellow. 


Our heroick verſe, too, may conſiſt of ten 
ſyllables (which is the ſimpleſt and moſt 
common form of it), or ot cleven, or of 
twelve: as, 

Arms and the man I ſing, who forced by fate, 
Bellowing along the plains the moniter ran, 
Many a wide Lawn, and many a Waving grove, — 


The following has been given, as a heroick 
line of fourtcen ſyllables, 


And many an humourous, many an amourous lay, 


And, admitting a ſupenumerary able, 
the ſecond line of this couplet might be to- 
lcrated, though it has fifteen ; 


The haplets poet pen'd, alas tor pity, 
F ull many an amoaraut, Many 4 quorulous dity, 
It has indeed been thought by ſome i- 


ticks, that in our herak verſe, when the 
iyNables exceed ten in number, there muſt 


| be redundant vewels, which in 1£40Ng ute 
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8 or cat off, and ach, 
in 511 | I | | ' 11s 
Lerroe Put, whattver be the caſe in print- 
nung, this is contrary to the 


all good readers ; they pronounce 

-1y tyllable diftinctly, and by fo doing gra- 

tify dur car much more than if they had 

made the ſupp ted dlifons. For, how ri- 

diculous . ule it be, if one were to read the 
Lil Linc thus! 


Hull man' an m'reus, man' a quer 'lous ditty. 


This might indeed be called meaſure, but it 
could not be called Engliſh. 


Some have imagined, that the rhythm of 
our verſe depends, like that of the Greek and 
Latin, not upon the number, but upon the 
gquanti'y, of WWilibles, And it is true, that 
an Engliſh keroick line may be made up of 
a ſhort and long ſyllable ive times repcat- 
ed ; in which cale we may ſay, without any 
impropnety, that it is a pure lambick of five 
icet : as, 


Dc ipair, revenge, remori ment the los. 
But it is no left true, that an Engliſh heroick 


line may be compoied, wherein there hall 
not be one long i) Habe, except the laſt : as, 


Je buly ladies Numer tate 1111), 


Whamever may be ſaid of this Loc in Gille 
rdlpetts, 11 will at Icaft bit allowed 10 be a 
the Enghllb hergick tyoges : and yer, of we 
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were to pronounce the ſecond, fourth, ſixth, 
and eighth ſyllables as if they were long, the 
articulation would be ridiculous: 


Tic buzz-y bode- ies flutt · er tatt-le ill. 


I grant, that thoſe heroick lines, which 
abound in ſyllables that are at once empha- 
tical and ſhort, are not ſo proper for ex- 
preſſing ſentimenrs or images of dignity : yet 
ſtill they are ot the heroick ſpecies ; and no 
critick will ſay, that they are inconſiſtent 
with rule, or not juſtifiable by authority, 


On what then does the meaſure of Engliſh 
ver ſes depend? Not on the number of the 
ſyllables, as we have ſeen: nor on their 
quantity ; fince an Engliſh heroick line may 
conſiſt of five ſhort and five long ſyllables, 
or of nine ſhort and one long fſyllable,-{n 
fact, this matter is regulated by the emphajes. 
In our verſe, there mult be in every foot one 
emphanck ſyllable whether long or ſhort, 
And the alternate ſucceſſion of emphatick 
and non-emphatick ſyllables is as eſſential to 
Englih numbers, as that of long and ſhort 
Is to the Latin and Greek, Thus in that 
linc, 

The buſy bodies flutter taurle (hill, 


Mough there is not one long ſyllable till you 
come to tis end, there arc he emphatick 
ane, ca ©: them pre eded by a , Ha- 
1c ol io emphialis, And in the Othe line, 
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there are alſo five emphatick ſyllables, each 


_ preceded by a non-emphatick ſyllable. 


In what reſpect, then, do theſe two lines 
(which are allowed to te of the ſame ſpecies) 
reſemble cach other, and in what reſpect do 
they differ ? They differ in this reſpect, that 
one is made up of ſhort and long ſyllables 
alternatc'y diſpoſed, while the other has in it 
only one long ſyllable : They agree in this, 
that both the one and the other is compoled 
of non-emphatick and emphanck ſyllables 

laced alternately, It follows, that, though 
— and ſhort, or ſhort and long, ſyllables 
may ſometimes form the rhythm of Engliſh 
verſe, yet that which 1var:ably and effentially 
forms u, is the interchange of emphatick 
and non-emphatick ſyllables; 


In lines, that arc intended to imitate the 


ſenſe by the articulation, or to be remarkably 


concile and ſignificant, an exuberance of 
emphanck ſyllables may fomerimes be found. 
But ſuch lines, whatever merit they may 
have in rdpect of energy, arc not well- 
tung; and ze has could hardly be known 
to be verſe, uf we did nat find them among 
other verles, The importection i their har» 
many, however, we aveilock, ff they have 
any het beauty 19 canntorbalance it, buch 
1s this f Milian : 


Koche, Caves, labet, Tens, Lops, dens, 66d ſhadrs 
ul dual 
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And ſuch is that, in a late Prologue, which I 
have heard Mrs Abingdon pronounce very 
humourouſlly : 


Some preat fat wife of ſome great fat ſhopkeeper. 


Our language abounds in words of one 
ſyllable, many of which, being of ambigu- 
ous quantity, have no other emphaſis, but 
the rhetorical, which 1s fixed upon them by 
the ſenſe, In lines of monoſyllables, there- 
fore, that are well-tuned, thoſe words which, 
by the rule of the verſe would have the ſyl- 
labick emphaſis, have alſo the rhetorical em- 
phaſis from the importance of their ſignifica- 
tion, If we were to miſtake the following 
line for proſe, — 


The tun was ſet, and all the plains were ill, 


yet, if we read it with underſtanding, the 
thetorical emphaſis, coinciding with the fyl- 
labick, and —— indeed the ſame effect, 
would prove it to be poetical, and of the 
heroick fſpecics, | 

I ſhall conclude this part of the ſubject 
with two remarks, The firit 1s, that though 
our portry derives its meaſure from the em- 
hats of (yNables, and the (eck and La- 
tin the'rs hom the quantity, we muſt not 
look upon the lormes as barbarous, and upon 
the latter as alone fuſcepirible of true hat 
TTL HY ; tl: * life cence We £411 104900 by 
111 4l.c Is, tut Carcek and Latin eite RIC 
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The rhythm of ſounds may be marked by the 
diſtinction of loud and ſoft, as well as by 
that of long and ſhort. Every nation has a 
riaht to determine for itſelf in theſe matters; 
aid it is probable, that the Engliſh numbers 
are as delightful to us, as the Latin and 
Greek were to the Romans and Grecians, 
In like manner, though rhimes are intoler- 
able in antient poetry, it does not follow 
that they are contemptible in themſclves: 
malt modern nations — them, and chil- 
ren and pealants are charmed with them ; 
which could not be, if they had not in cer- 
tain circumſtances the power of plealing, 


My ſecond remark 1s, that though thoſe 
terms in anticnt 214 mma „elbe, jaune, 
adac ylus, aud eflws, [png A; 6c, do properly 
hginfy certarn imme airangements of /g 
and fort TyNables, it can do no harm 10 
adopt tem in Lngiuth profody, For our 
emphatic; Habe arc often long, and ow! 
NOn-engint: * {yl es arc often hort; and 
where 1 1; the cal, we wuic theſe eim 
without wproprinty, And whric this 45 nut 
the calc, ul we call that loot a er that 


exams tr) winch eontiits of an eingeht and 
03 C4141 914TH 6 Ane Miu, nh of them flat, 
as ih, we d% 14 depart from the original 


Calif of wail e 100016 114444 1» egen 
dre, without b' ame, on other occations, 


T1, fart, tle cufloms of (ities ont (ans 
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from a foreign tongue, it is not always poſ- 
ſible to conſine them to their primitive ſenſe. 
With us, an advocate is one who pleads a 
cauſe in a court of judicature. An advocate 
in antient Rome was one, who aſliſted with 
us countenance and advice the perſon who 
was oblized to appear before the judges, 
whether he ſpoke in his behalf or not. 


Let us then have our trochees, #ambulſes, 
and anape''s, and our trochaick, iambick, 
and anapeſtick meaſures : only let it be re- 
membered, that, in Engliſh proſody, a tro- 
chce is either a long and thort, (as lowly), or 
an cn ph tick and non- emphatick, ſyllable, 
(as body) ; an 1ambus, the reveric, as re- 
nown, bes; an anapeſt, an 1ambus pre- 
ceded by a thort iyllable, as magazine ; 

a dactyl, a Hocher {ollowed by 4 hort iylla- 
Lic, as /bardorer, profiigate. 


As our poctical numbers depend upon the 
altcinate fuccellion of cmphanick and non» 
emphatick ſyllables, it may be proper, be- 
forc ! piy ccc to the (ubje! t of accent, to 
VIVE (om GC MT O01 thc various lots of 
meaſure, that have been eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
Ih portry in deferibving which, 1 mult be 
une He 16 wuic the words trochee, ambus, 
dattyl, aud anapcit, in the ee juit now 
* 2 And 1 114411 ale thc liberty 10 
HI 1. (41 rh ytb ui il 7 ppt FE 411d {be 
i Hf of if, 55 the line Sr 1 Wich 
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in Latin proſody denote /ong and fbort ſyl- 


lables. | 
Engliſh ical meaſure may be divided 
into four kinds, DaQylick, Iambick, Tro- 


chaick, and Anapeſtick. 


I. The Dactylick meaſure being very un- 
common, I ſhall give only one example of 
one ſpecies of it, which I find in Dryden's 
Albion and Albanius. 


From the low palace of old fiithir Ocein 
Come we in pity your cares to deplore ; 
Sea-racing dolphins are train'd for our motion, 
Moony tides ſwelling to roll us aſhore. 


II. The Jambick is of all meaſures the 
moſt natural; for, as Anftotle obſerves, we 
often fall into it in our ordinary diſcourſe, 
Greek and Latin hcexamcters, and our own 
trochaick and anapeſtick numbers, ate more 
artificial, becauſe more unlike the cadences of 
converſation, Our lambicks we may fubdi- 
vide into ſpecies, according to the number of 
fect or ſyllables whereof they confilt; and ! 
ſhall follow the ſame rule of arrangement in 
deſcribing the other meaſures, 


4, The ſhorteſt form of the Engliſh lam- 
bick confi 's of an jambus wah an additional 
Won ale, as 


v1 
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Diſdaining, 
Complaining, 
Conſenting, 
Repenting. 
We have no poem of this meaſure, but it may 


be met with in ſtanzas. The example is taken 
from a ſong in the maſk of Comus, 


2. The ſecond form of our Iambick is alſo 
too ſhort to be continued throu 
number of lines; though in the folloGing 


example it has a very — effect. It conſiſts 
of two iambuſes. 


With riviſh'd cars 
The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the Cod, 
At-tefts to nod, 


It ſometimes takes, or may take, an additional 
ſhort ſyllable ; as, 


Upon 4 motintdin 
Beſide a fountain, 
3 The third form conſiſts of three lambulcs; 


No wir, or bättle's bund, 
Was hcard the world a-round, 


with ſometimes an additional ſhort ſyllable ; 


as, 


Ye lays nv Longer linguiſh, 
Var nought can cure my anguilh, 


4 The 
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4. The fourth form is made up of four 
iambuſes, with ſometimes an additional ſylla- 
ble, which gives a pleaſing variety, 


Or whether, is ſome ſages ſing, 
The frolick wind, that breathes the ſpring, 
Young Zephyr with Aurora playing, &c. 


This meaſure, which we uſe both in bur- 
leſque and in ſerious poetry, is the ſame with 
the lambick Dimeter of the antients ; where- 
of, in its pureſt form, this is an example: 
lairſic Ieſtboſios. 
5. The fifth ſpecies of Engliſh Iambick is 
no other than our common meaſure for he- 


roick poetry and tragedy, In its pureſt, or 
ſimpleſt, form it ts of five iambuſes : 
The dumb ſhill ſing, the lime his crũich foregõ. 
but, by the admiſſion of other feet, as tro- 
chees, dactyls, and anapeſts, is capable of 
more than thirty varieties. Indeed, moſt of 
our common meaſures may be varied in the 
ſame way, as well as by the different poſition 
of their pauſes, A ſuch varictics, when 
Ikilfully introduced, give wonderful energy 
ts Engliſh, Greck, and Latin numbers; and 
have, for this reaſon, been ftudioully fought 
After by Homer, Virgil, Milton, Dryden, and 
all ther harmonious poets: variety being 
the foul of harmony, and nothing in lan- 
guage or iin mubick more tizelome to the cat 
£ than 


my — — 
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than an uniform ſameneſs of ſound and 
meaſure.— Our heroick verſe is ſometimes 
lengthened out by an additional ſhort ſylla- 
ble, and then becomes nearly the ſame with 
that of the modern Italians. 


"Tis heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter. 
Che I gran ſepolchro libero di Chriſto, 


But in Engliſh, this is more common in blank 
verſe, than in 1 and in tragedy, than 
in the epick or didactick poem; and am 
tragedians it is leſs faſhionable now, than & 
was formerly. 


6. The ſixth form of our Iambick is com- 
monly called the Alexandrine meaſure ; be- 
cauſe, ſay the criticks, (but on what au- 
thority I know not) it was firſt uſed in a 
poem called Alexander, It conſiſts of fix 
lambuſcs, 


For thou irt bũt of diſt; be himble, ind be wiſe, 
ny T — r —12 rhime ; 
when ſparingly, and with judgment, 
occaſions an variety. 
Waller was ſmooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verle, the full rclounding line, 

The long mujeſtick march, and en@gy divine, 
Spenſer makes it the laſt line of his great 
Manas; where indeed it has a very happy 
effect, By the fame artifice, Milton gives 
luperlative elewation u kyme of his tanga on 
the Nativity ; 
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But firſt to thoſe ychain'd in ſleep [the deep. 
The wakeful trump' of doom ſhall thunder through 


and Gray, to the endings of his Pindarick 
meaſures, This verſe is generally pleaſing, 
when it concludes a poetical ſentence of dig- 
nity : as where the aged champion in Dry- 
den's Virgil reſigns his arms, with a reſolu- 
tion not to reſume them any more: 


Take the laſt gift theſe wither'd arms can yield, 
Thy gauntlets I reſign, and here renounce the field, 


In meaſure and number of feet it is the 
ſame with the pure lambick trimeter of the 
Greeks and Romans ; of which every ſecond 
line of the ſixteenth epode of Horace is an 
example : 
Süis ct Tpſid Rm viribus rült. 


Some criticks confound our Alcxandrine with 
the French heroick verſe, But the latter, 
it ſometimes contains the ſame num- 
ber of ſyllables, is not lambick at all, but 
rather Anapeſtick, having for the moſt part 
two ſhort for one long 7 able, and in rhythm 
correſponds nearly to the following ; 


Now fee, when they meet, how their honours behave : 
Noblc captain, your ſervant: Sir Arthur, your Have, 
Pray how docs my lady ? My vi“ at your lervice, 
I think 1 have feen her picture by Jervis, 

The Alexandiine, like other Enghth lam- 
bicks, may occasional take an additional 
ſho Gable : , 


Wal, 


r 
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With freedom by my ſide, and ſoft- eyed Melancholy. 


7. The ſeventh and laſt form of our Iam- 
bick meaſure is made up of ſeven iambuſes: 

The Lord deſcended from ibove, ind bow'd the 

heavens high, 

which was antiently written in one line ; but 
is now for the moſt broken into two, 
the firſt containing four feet, and the ſecond 
three. Chapman's tranſlation of Homer's 
Iliad is the longeſt work I have ſeen in this 
meaſure. It is now conſidered as a Lyrick 
verſe ; and is very popular, and indeed very 
plcaſing. 


III. The ſhorteſt Trochaick verſe in our 
language is that uſed by Swift in a burleſque 
poem called a Lilliputian Ode, conſiſting of 
one trochee and a long ſyllable, 


In imize 
Loſt I gaze, 


This meaſure is totally void of dignity, and 
cannot be uſed on any ſerious occaſion, 1 
am therefore ſurpriſed, that Brown, in his 
excellent ode on the Cure of Saul, ſhould 
have adopted it in a ſpeech aſcribed to the 
dupreme Being : 
Tumult ceale, 

Sink 19 peace. 

2, The fecond Engliſh form of the pure 
Trochaick confiſts of two fect, and is likewile 
400 brief for aby ſerious purpole ; 


Wn 


— 
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On the möũntu in, 
By a fountain: 

or of two fect and an additional long ſyllable: 
in the ds of 61d 

Stories plainly eo 

Lovers felt annoy. 


Theſe three lines are from an old ballad : the 
meaſure is very uncommon. 


3. The third ſpecies conſiſts of three tro- 
chees ; 


Wen the ſcas were roaring, 
Phyllis lay deploring : 
or of three trochees with an additional lon 
ſyllable ; | 
Ihe the voice the dince obey, 
This is often mixed with the lambick of four 
feet, and makes an variety, when 
judiciouſly introduced, as in the Allegro and 
Penſersſo of Milton; 
lamb, But come, thou goddeſs fair and free, 
In heaven ycleped Luphroſyne. 
Trech, Come, and wip it as you £95 
On the light fantaſtick toe, 
4. The fourth Trochaick ſpecies conſiſts of 
ſour trocheers ; 
DTs of fc Aud nights of plead ore, 
Which followed altcrnatcly by the preceding, 
forms # beaunidul Lyrick verle, whereof we 


have 


But 


ſi 4 


men 
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have a ſpecimen in one of the fineſt ballads 
in the Engliſh language: 
As near Port5bell6 lying On the gently ſwelling 
flood 
At midnight with ſtreamers flying Our triumphant 
navy rode, 
It is remarkable, that (as Mr. Weſt has ſome- 
where obſerved) the ſame meaſure occurs in 


the Greek tragedians, as in this of Euripides : 
* Proſkund a anax nomoiſi barbaroiſi proſpes6n, 


And there is an elegant Latin poem called 
Pervigilium Veneris, commonly aſcribed to 
Catullus ; of which, allowing for ſome varie- 
ties incident to the Latin rochaick verſe, 
the meaſure 1s the ſame : 
Ver novum, ver jam canorum ; vere nubent alites ; 
Vere concordant amores ; vere natus orbis eft, 
With an additional ſyllable, our fourth 
Trochaick ſpecies would be as follows ; 

1416, After dinntr, In his chilr, 

Sat # farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair, 
But this meaſure is very uncommon, 

bo. is the fifth Trochaick ſpecies, con- 


babe five trachees ; whereof 1 do not re- 
nel tae on pcm i any fun 


ar” thit wilk Gn ft Gr r de In charts, 
All that dwcll in palaces or garreis, 
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This fort of verſe, with an additional long 
ſyllable, might be thus exemplified : 
Pleaſint was the morning, ind the manth wis May, 
Colin went to London in his beſt array. 
Some Scotch ballads are in this meaſure ; but 
I know not whether I have ever ſceu a ſpeci- 
men m Engliſh. 

6. The ſixth form of the pure Engliſh Tro- 
chaick conſiſts of fix trochees ; whereof the 
following couplet is an example: 


On i mountiin ſtretch'd beneath i hör willow 
Lay a ſhepherd ſwain, and view'd the rolling billow. 
which is, I think, the longeſt Trochaick line 
that our language admits of. 
Iv. The ſhorteſt poſſible Anapeſtick verſe 
maſt be a ſingle anapeſt : 
Bir in viin 
They complain, 
But this mcaſure is ambiguous ; for, by lay- 
ing the emphaſis on the firſt and third ſylla- 
bles, we might make it Trochaick, And 
therefore the firſt and ſt form of ow 
anapeſtick verlc 1s made up of two anapeſt; : 
Bl bus Courage gia 1410, 
Jer nv als could avail. 
or of two anapeſts with an additional ſhort 
iyllable ; 
Then bis colirige gan £41 him, 
I uw BU Wis CWuld av all Lally 


8, Tis 
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2. The fecond conſiſts of three anapeſts : 
With her mien ſhe enimoiirs the brãve, 
With her wit ſhe engages the free, 

With her modeſty pleaſes the grave ; 

She is every way pleaſing to me. 


This is a delightful meaſure, and much uſed 
in paſtoral ſongs. Shenſtone's ballad in four 
parts, from which theſe lines are quoted, 1s 
an exquiſite ſpecimen, $0 is the Scotch bal- 
lad of Tweed/ide, and Rowe's Deſpairing be- 


fide a clear fliream ; which laſt is perhaps the 


fineſt love-ſong in the world. And that the 
ſame meaſure is well ſuited to burleſque, ap- 
pears from the very humourous ballad called 
The tippli Plileſepberr, which begins thus, 
Diogenes ſurly and proud, &c, Obſerve, that 
this, like all the other anapeftick forms, often 
(indeed for the moſt part) takes an iambus in 
the firlt place, 
Deſpiiring beide I clear firtim ; 

and formerly in the firſt and third, 

Grim king if the ghoſts, mike hifie 
And bring hither all your train: 
But this laſt variety is unpleaſing to a modern 
ear, With an additional ihort iyllable it is 
us follows ; 
Bae inf Uncle, priy you dilcyver 
Why you pine and you whine like 8 lover: 
which, uſed ahternatedly with the preceding, 


makes the meaſure of the witty ballad of 


6 Mully 


6 — _— — , 
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Molly Mog, written by Gay, and often 
imitated. 4 


3- The third form of the pure Engliſh 
anapeſtick conſiſts of four anapeſts : 


At the cloſe of thi diy, hen the himlet is ftilL— 
If 1 live to grow old, as 7 find I go down. - 


This meaſure, which reſembles the French 
heroick verſe, is common an Engliſh ſongs 
and ballads, and other ſhort compoſitions 
both comical and ſerious. It admits a ſhort 
iylable at the end, 


On the cold check of Death ſmiles and roſes are 
blending : 
and ſometimes alſo between the ſecond and 
third foot, | 


In dhe morning when ſober, la the Tvening when 
mill 

which is the longeſt form of the regular Ana- 
peſtick in the Engliſh language. 
To one or other of theſe ſeven Jambick, 
fix Trochaick, and three Anapeltick, ſpecies, 
every line of Engin poctry, if we except 
thoſe few that are compoſed of dattyls, _ 
be reduced, I have given only the fimp 


form d cach, The ſeveral licences or varid- 
none, that theſe fimple forms adm of, might 
be without difficulty enumerated ; but 1 can- 
not at prddent enter e the nicetics of 
Engin proiody, 


biducy 
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Sidney endeavoured to bring in Engliſh 
hexameters, and has given ſpecimens of them 
in the Arcadia. And Wallis, in his gram- 
mar, tranſlates a Latin hexameter, 

Quid faciam? moriar? et Amyntam perdet 

Amyntas ? 
into an Engliſh one, 
What ſhall I do? ſhall I die? ſhall Amyntas murder 

Amyntas ? 
Mr. Walpole, in his catalogue of Royal and 
Noble authors, aſcribes the following to 
Queen Elizabeth : 


Perſius a crab-ſtaff, bawdy Martial, Ovid a fine 
nk 


But this ſort of verſe has never obtained any 
footing in our poetry : and I think I could 
prove, from the peculiarities of its rhythm, 
that it never can, 


So much for the nature and uſe of EM- 
PHASIS: which | divided into Khberorical and 
Syllabick ; ſubdividing the latter into the /ong- 
vowelled emphatick iyllavle, which is always 
long, and the ſbort-vowelled emphatick ſylla- 
ble. which, when long, is made ſo by the 
complexnels of the final conlouants, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Accent. Its nature and uſc. Standard of 


Pronunciation. 


MPHASIS is the work of the lungs ; but 
AcczenT is performed by the contraction 
ordilatation of the glottis. For, while we ſpeak 
with underſtanding, our voice is continually 
varying, not only its emphaſis, but alſo its 
tone, from acute to grave, and from grave to 
acute, This is Accent. Inaccurate obſervers 
are not ſenſible of it in themſclves, but think 
they ſpeak without any tone; though at the 
ſame time they allow, that people who come 
from a diſtance have a tone in their ſpeech, 
that is perceptible enough 
agreeable, And the ſtranger complains of 
their accent in the ſame terms, and with 
equal juſtice, 


Thus 1 have heard a man of Edinburgh 
ſay, We have no tone; our voice in ſpeak» 
ing is uniform, and not more grave, or more 
acute at one time, than at another ; but go 
to Glaſgow, and there you will hear a 
lone ; Or go to Aberdeen, and you will hear 
s tone fill more remarkable, though of 2 
diflerent kind, Na, a Londoner, & man 
of wit and genius, afllirmed in my bearing, 
that the Ein en in the metopalis 
Way 


„ and not very 
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was for this particular reaſon the moſt ele- 
nt, becauſe there, in polite company, the 
peech was unaccented, whereas, in 
other part of the Britiſh empire, people ſpoke 
with a tone. And a clergyman of Virginia 
aſſured me very ſeriouſly, that the Engliſh of 
that province was the beſt in the world ; and 
aſſigned the ſame reaſon in favour of the 
C—_— 2 But every word 
gentlemen ſpoke was to my car a 
convincing proof, that they were miſtaken. 
It 1s true, North- American Engliſh ac- 
cent is not fo animated, as that of Middleſex, 
and the adjoining counties; but it is very 
ible notwithſtanding, In fact, there 

is no ſuch thing in language as monotony, 
or a continuation of the ſame note in { . 
without ever riſing above, or falling below 
it, Some children are taught to read in this 
manner ; but their pronunciation is inſipid 
h and ridiculous, And though a man, who 
has a muſical car, and the command of his 


voice, might no doubt utter many words 
* 


any variation of accent, yet, if he 
were to ſpeak fo in company, he would be 


| luppoſed to have loſt his wits, 


But, if every body ſpeak with a tone, 
why, it may be faid, does not every body 
pe ceive his own, as Well as his neighbour”s ? 
t may be anſwered, that fome, nay that 
many, perſons do perceive thei own accent ; 
and that they, whe do not, bicome inten- 
G 4 libls 
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ſible of it by habit. We ſometimes meet with 
thoſe who have acquired a cuſtom of ſpeaking 
very loud, or very low, and yet are not ſenſible, 
that they _ lower or louder than other 
le, ay profane ſwearers have been 
_ to affirm with an oath, that they were 
not ſwearing. Our native accent, eſpecially 
if we have never been from home, being 
continually in our car, it is no wonder that 
we ſhould not diſcern its peculiarities, But 
let a man, who has been born and bred in 
Aberdeen, hve two or three years in Edin- 
Þui gi ” I ,ondon ; and he (hall become both 
inſculible the tone of the place of his reſi- 
dence, and alſo ſenſible of the accent that 
adhercs to the dialect of his native town, 
In England, in Ireland, in the ſouth and in 
the north of Scotland, the people ipeak dia- 
lects of one and the ſame language: and yet 
it is not difficult to know, by the tone of his 
voice in fpcaking, even before we hear him 
ſo plainly as to diſtinguiſh the words, whether 
the ſpeaker be of England or of Ireland, a na- 
tive of Lothian, or of Kincardincſhire, of 
Aberdeen, or of Inverncls, And if even the 
provincial dialects of the ſaine tongue are 
<ftinguſhable by their accents, we may 
with 1caſon conclude, that the languages of 
different nations will be more remarkabl 
dlthngurthed in this way ; which in fact is 
found io be the caſe, 
— 


or 
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Of all the nations upon earth, the antient 
Greeks ſeem to have been the moſt attentive 
to lan Their own they ſtudied, both 
in the compoſition, and in the pronunciation, 
with extraordinary care. The tones of it 
could not eſcape the notice of that ſagacious 
In order to make theſe of caſter ac- 
quiſition to ſtrangers, they did what no other 
nation ever thought of doing, they uſed in 
writing certain characters, ſtill retained in 
their books, and called the Greek accents, of 
which the meaning was, to regulate the tone 
of the voice in ſpeech. We know they were 
invented for this purpoſe ; though we cannot 
now make any uſe of them in our pronun- 
ciation of the Greek tongue, 


It has been ſaid, that the ſyllable marked 
with the acute accent was pronounced four 
or five notes higher than the non-accented 
Hables ; that the grave accent ſignified a 
fall of the voice through the ſame interval 
nearly; and that the circamfles denoted a 
riſe followed by a fall, which, as ir took u 
double the time of a imple fall or riſe, 
the (yllable ſo accented neceilarily long, But 
I am not ſatizhed with this account : for the 
d quoted by a leaned author, from 
jonyſius of Halicarnaſlius, in proof of it, 
is very obſcure, At any tate, theſe marks 
could have regulated the fyllabick accents 
only ; whereas, with us, accent is more dif» 
pnguiſhable im the cadence of words and 
ph aics, 


r 
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phraſes ®, than in ſyllables. Be this, how- 
ever, as it will (for I affirm nothing poſi- 
tively in a matter fo little known) it is evi- 
dent, that the Latin word accentus (from ad 
and cantus), and the correſpondent term in 
Greek + pred (from pros and dd), mult, 
in their primitive ſigniſication, have had a 
reference to or muſical tone, and not 
(as ſome have thought) to thoſe energies of 
the human voice, which in the former chap- 
ter are expreſſed by the word Emphaſis. 


But let it be obſerved, that though in 
ſpeech the voice 1s continually varying its 


* Mr, Sheridan, in thoſe Lefiures which I heard 
hum deliver at Edinburgh about twenty years ago, diſtin- 
guiſhed (if 1 rightly remember) the Engliſh interrogatory 
accent from the the Iridh and che 2 in ths manner, His 
example was : * How have you been this great while f'— 
in pronouncing which, he obſerved, that towards the end 
of the leatonce an lets his voice fall, an Irh- 
man railes his, and s Bootchman makes his voice firft fall 
and then riſe, The remark is well founded ; bur it is dit- 
fwult 19 expreſs in unexceptionable terms @ matter of f@ 

eat mcety, I hall only 4d, that what is here faid of 

* boatch accent, 0! may hold tur of the more 
loathe fly provinces, . t h means applicablc to the dia- 
lefts thu proveil 111 Aberdecnſhire, 4— parts of the 
nant: where the vince of the comman people, 4 con- 
cluding + lake wr fentence, miles into @ very thrill and 
97 * ee an previous fall, „ You bark iy your 

# | ' favs a man of Faintbrurgh to one uf Aberdecy 

4 - x you gre and grumble iy yours,” wephes the 
1 ly Ie ee, and the wellern parts of 
Mus, Us 4144s become Latally diflorerrt, and eclonible 
flat 1144s 6rd ee eee wil this Dale, 
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tone, and is ſometimes more acute, and at 
other times more grave, it does not, in mo- 
dern languages at leaſt, aſcend or deſcend, 
by thoſe muſical intervals which are called 
notes, but riſes and falls by degrees of varia- 
tion incomparably more minute, and which 
our muſical language has no terms nor ſym- 
bols to expreſs. A muſician, ſounding the 
ſtring of a violin by drawing his bow acroſs, 
and at the ſame time making his finger fide 


up and down the ſtring without ting it, 


would produce a fort of found ſomewhat 
ſimilar, in its made of riſing and falling, to 
thoſe varieties of accent which take place in 
language, An attempt has lately been made 
by Mr. Steele, to expreſs certain accents - of 
the Engliſh tongue by a new-invented ſort of 
written characters. The work, I hear, is 
very ingenious ; but, as I have not cen it, 

I can ſay nothing more about it, 
From what has been ſaid, we may learn, 
that, as every nation and province has a par- 
ticular accent, and as no man can ſpeak in- 
telligibly without one, we ought not to take 
offence at the tones of a ſtranger, nor give 
him any ground to ſuſpect, that we are dif- 
leaſed with, or even ſerfible of them, 
lowever dilagreeable his accent may be to 
us, ours, it bs likely, is equally fo to him, 
The common 1ule of equity, therefore, will 
1ccommend * 2 in this * 
I, 10 with the Eugliſh, or with the 
d * 4 beotch, 
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Scotch, accent, is no more praiſeworthy, or 
blameable, than to be born in England, or 
Scotland: a circumſtance, which, thoug the 
ringleaders of fedition, or narrow- minded 
bigots, may apylaud or cenſure, no perſon 
of ſenſe, or common honeſty, will ever con- 
ſider as imputable to au man. 


Are, then, all provincial accents equally 
E” 4 > Py no means. Of accent, as well as 
lung, iyntax, and idiom, there is a 


Hl ry in every po'ite nation, And, in 
all theſe particulars, the example of appro 
authors, and the practice of 12 4 


their rank, — on, and way of le. Bac 
had the beſt opportunities to know men and 
manners, and domeſtick and foreign litera- 
ture, ought undoubtedly to give The law, 
Now it is in the metropolis of a kingdom, 
and in the moſt famous ſchools of 1 
where the ;reateſt reſort may be expected 
— adorned with all uſcful —_— 
-anplſhments, The language, theretore, 
of the moſt learned and polite perſons in 
London, and the neighbouring Univerſities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, ought to be ac- 
counted the ſtandard of the Englh tongue, 
eſpecially in accent and pronunciation ; n- 
tax, ſpelling, and idiom, having been af- 
certained by the pra Au af goud authors, 
and the conſent of former ages, 


And there are two reaſons for this prefers 


ens, One bs, that we natwally appro © 4s 
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elegant what is cuſtomary among our ſupe- 
nours. And another, and a better, reaſon 
is, becauſe the moſt enlightened minds muſt 
be ſu to be the beſt judges of propriety 
in ſpeech, as well as in every other ing that 

does not affect the conſcience. | 
The ftandard of ſpeech being thus aſcer- 
tained, provincial dialects are to be conſider- 
ed as more or leſs clegant, according as they 
more or leſs reſemble it. V nd it has been the 
with of many, that tl fame modes of lan- 
guage ſhould prevail through the whole em- 
ire. But this, however deſirable, is per- 
ps impoſſible, At leaſt there never yet 
was any inſtance of it in an extenſwe 
country, The Greeks themſelves, with all 
their Dhilological accuracy, had diflerent dis- 
lefts ; — the apoſtle Peter, when at Jeru- 
ſalem, was known by his ſpeech to be a man 
of Galilee :——Livy has been accuſed of pro- 
vincial idioms, though his native city Padua 
was but two hundred miles from Rome — 
in the ſouthern part of this iſland there have 
long bern two diſtinct languages, the Lng- 
liſh and Welch; and two others in me 
north, the Scotch and Eric, which are dif» 
ferent from theſe, as well as from one an- 
other tw —the dialeds of Lancaſhire and York- 
Ihe ave hardly understood in London i 
even im Kent, and im Bakihue, we hear 
words and founds, that aic nat known 11 
Middleſes -m, the ſpeech of the wy — 
un- 


Londoner and Pariſian differs not a little, 
both in idiom, and in accent, from that of 
his unlettered fellow-citizens. 


As Emphaſis _ energy to pronuncia- 
tion, Accent renders it graceful ; and is no 
doubt of further benefit, in diſtinguiſhing 
from one another the ſeveral tribes of man- 
kind, For in many caſes, it might be incon- 
venient to miſtake a ſtranger for a fellow- 
ſubject ; or not to have the means of proving 
a man's identity, or his birth-place, from 
the tone of his language. By their hand- 
writing, and features, individuals may be 
diſtinguiſhed ; and the national arrange- 
ments of mankind, by their words and ac- 
cent, And of all the peculiaritics of a fo- 
reign tongue, accent is the moſt difficult for 
a grown to acquire, No Frenchman, 
who has not his infancy or childhood 
in England, will ever ſpeak Engliſh with the 
true accent, Scotch men have lived forty 
years in London without entircly * 7 
native tone, And it may be doubted, whether 
it is poſſible for one, who has lived the firſt 
twenty years of his life in North Britain, 
ever to acquire all the nicetics of Englith 
pronunciation, Ihe ſame thing may be re- 
marked of other languages, and the natives 
vi ther countries, 
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CHAP. VEL 


Abſurdity of the Epicurean defirine of the 
Origin of language : men muſt have ſpoken 
in all ages; the firſt man, by inſpiratim.— 
The variety of original tongues, a proof of 
the Scripture hiſtory of Babel. — All lan- 
guages bave ſome things in common, which 


it 1s the buſineſs of Univerſal Grammar to 
in. 
WE learn to ſpeak, when our organs are 
moſt flexible, and our powers of imita- 
tion moſt active; that is, when we are infants, 
Yet even then, this is no caſy acquiſition, 
but the effect of daily exerciſe continucd for 
ſeveral years from —_— ” _ Were 
we never to attempt we are grown 
up, there is reaſon 5 think that we 
lind it exceedingly difficult, if not impracti- 
cable, This appears, not only from what is 
recorded of mute Savages found in deſerts, 
who, though ah; — ——— and of no 
great age, never be taught to ſpeak 
Kaim yz; one of whom, anſwering this de- 
{eoription, was alive, and in En _ a few 
year's ago, and perhaps is alive ; but ally 
from a fact more obicrvable, _—_ that in 
every language there aic certamn accents and 
anticulatc funds, which they only can pro» 


nuunce with cale, who have learned to do ts 
when 
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when very young. Nay every province almoſt 
has ſome peculiarities of pronunciation, which 


the people of the neighbouring provinces find 
it very difficult to imitate, when grown up, 
but which, when they were children, they 
could have learned moſt perfectly in a few 
months. Infants, who have been taught to 
ſpeak one language, acquire others with 
amazing facility. I knew an inſtance of a 
French child of fix years old, who, on comin 
to Britain, forgot his mother tongue, 
learned all the Engliſh he had occaſion for, 
in little more than fix weeks. A grown man, 
on the contrary, with all the helps of gram- 
mars, dichonanes, authors, 1 and con- 
verſation, ſeldom acquires a forrign ue 
ſo as to ſpeak it like a native, "” 


If, then, there ever was a time, when all 
mankind wee, as the Epicureans ſuppoſed, 
mutum e turpe preus, u dumb and brutal race 
of animals, all mankind muſt, in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things, have continued dumb 
to this day, — Fer, luſt, to fuch animals 
ſpeech could not be neceſſary ; as they are 
ſuppoſed to have exiſted for ages without it ; 
and it is not to be imagined, that dumb and 
beaftly favages would ever think of contriv- 
ing unnecdlary arts, whereof they had no 
example in the waild 440d them, 


Luctetius telle ue, that, at ſome early 
149d, nobody knows when, the woods ber 
ig Wt on fre, either by Lgpnmng, or by 

| 116» 
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trees grated againſt each other in the agita- 
tion of a ſtorm, human creatures, who, like 
the world and all things in it, had been 
formed of atoms falling together without 
order, direction, or cauſe, and who had 
hitherto lived diſperſed and naked, as well 
as dumb, were ſo enervated by the heat of 
the conflagration, that they could never after 
hold out againſt the injuries of the weather: 
that, conſtrained to take ſhelter in holes and 
caverns, males and females, jumbled together 
by accident, became known to cach other, 
and in time reſolved themſelves into ſmall 
aſſociations or families: — that from hence- 
forth men knew their own offspring ; which 
formerly they did not ; the intercourſe of 
the ſexes being then fortuitous and tempo- 
rary, and without fiiendſhip on either fide . 
that the minds of thoſe rugged ſavages, ſoft- 
ened by the blandiſhments of domeſtick lite, 
became in time ſomewhat more rational; and, 
after a little communication with the neigh- 
bouring families, found it neceſſary, for the 
al (ſafety, to inſtitute certain artificial 
ſhntons of right and wrong, whereof, 
till this period, they had never been conſci- 
ous, Theſe new notions, however, could not 
be enforced, nor obtain authority, without 
promiſes and compatt ; for the making of 
which, it was further requilite do invent Ce» 
tain ien of thought, that the Ad have 2 
mare dehnte meaning, than the yells and 
Heltures that had hitherto given exprefiion 
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to their feelings. And thus, both ſpeech and 
moral ſentiments were invented ; which, ac- 
cording to this account, were as really the 
work of human art, as houles, waggons, 
ſhips, or any other piece of mechaniſm, 


The beauty of Luecretins's poetry made 
this ſyſtem fa 
adopted it, and has in a few well-known 
lines * given a ſummary of it; and Virgil, 
in his youth, (for he afterwards became a 
Platoniſt) is ſuppoſed to have been tinctured 


Cum proreplenunt prinuis animahlia ters is, 
Mutum ct turpe pots, glandern atque cubilia proptct, 
Unguibus ct prignss, dean fuſlibus, atque ita por 
Pugnabant armis, qua poſt fabricaverat uſus; 
Donec verba, quibus voces ſenfuſque notarent, 
MN ommagque 1avencee ; delune ablilliere bello, &c, 
Lib, 1, Sat, 3. » 97 
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with it. Nay Tully himſelf “, though no 
admirer of Epicurean tenets, appears rather 
partial to this account of the origin of ſpeech, 
laws, and policy ; which, though 7 — 
to hiſtory, and fraught with abſurdity, ſeveral 
authors of latter times have endeavoured to 


One would wonder, what charms men 
could find in a ſyſtem ſo degrading to our 
nature; or what evidence in that which has 
no other foundation, than poetical fancy and 
wild hypotheſis. The Pagans, indeed, who 
knew little of the origin of mankind, might 
be excuſed for favouring an opinion, which, 
as it appears in Lucretius, has at leaſt har- 
mMonions M and clegant deſcription 
% recommend it. And yet, unſeduced by 
poctical — (intilian declares, in 
the language of true philoſophy, that moral 
lentiments are natural to us, and that men 
had ſpeech from the beginning, and received 
that choice gift from their Creator, And 
Ovid's beautiful account of the firſt men 
ems to have been compored, partly from 
Heliod 's golden aye, and paitly from traci 
dens founded on the Molaick history of the 
(reation, That we were at Fit Waud and 
1 py, and lot our felicity when we loft out 
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of mankind, than that we were in the begin- 
ning a ſpecies of wild beaſt, and afterwards 
by improvement ted into wicked and 
wretched men? If there be, in the conſci- 
ouſneſs of honourable deſcent, any thing that 
elevates the ſoul, ſurely thoſe writings cannot 
be on the fide of virtue which repreſent our 
nature, and our origin, as ſuch as we ſhould 
have reaſon to be aſhamed of. But he, who 
tells me, u the authority of Scripture, 
and ag:iceably to the dictates of right reaſon, 
that we are all deſcended from beings, who 
were created in the 1 of G wile, 
innocent, and happy; that, by their and our 
unworthy conduct, human nature 1s miſerably 
degraded ; but that, on the performance of 
certain moſt reaſonable conditions, we may 
retrieve our primitive dignity, and riſe even 
to higher happineſs, than that of our firſt 
parents —the man, I ſay, who teaches this 
doctrine, ſets before me the moſt animating 
motives to virtue, humility, and hope, to 
piety and benevolence, 10 gratitude and ado- 


aon. 


Other ablurditics in this account of the 
orgin of ſociety 1 may poſſibly touch upor 
hereafter, At preſent | would only obſerve, 
that ſprech could not have been invented in 
the way here deſcribed, For to animals 11 
this ſtate of brutality 1 have already remarked, 
that language could not be necdful ; and if 
is hardly 4% be ſuppoſed, that dumb and 

be alt 
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beaſtly creatures would apply themſelves to 
the cultivation of unneceſſary arts, which 
they had never felt any inconvenience 
the want of, and which had never been at- 
tempted by other animals. To which I may 
add, what is clear from ſome of the preceding 
obſervations, that Speech, if invented at all, 
mult have been invented, either by children, 
who were incapable of invention, or by men, 
who were incapable of ſpeech. And there- 
fore reaſon, as well as hiſtory, intimates, that 
mankind in all ages muſt have been ſpeaking 
animals; the young having conſtantly ac- 
quired this art by imitating thoſe who were 
elder, And we may warrantably _— 
that our firſt parents muſt have received it by 
immediate inſpiration. 

As the firſt language, whatever it was, muſt 
therefore have been perfect; and liable to no 
depravation from a mixture of foreign idioms ; 
and held in reverence by thoſe who ſpoke it, 
that is, by all mankind, on account of its 
divine original; we may believe, that it would 
continue unaltered for many ages, Accord- 
ingly Scripture informs us, that when the 
building of Babel was begun, about eighteen 
hundred years after the fall, the whole carth 
was of one RA And, had no —_ 

415 interpoſition taken place, it is probable, 
that —— of it — have remained 
in every language to this day, For, though, 
n fo long # time, many words mult have 
H 3 bee) 
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been changed, many introduced, and many 
forgotten, in every country, yet men being 
all of the ſame family, and all deriving their 
ſpeech from the only one primitive tongue, 
it may be preſumed, that ſome ot the original 
words would {till have been in uſe through- 
out the whoic carth: even as in all the mo- 
dern languages of FE urope jome Greek, and 
tome Hebrew, and a great deal of Latin, is 


ſtill diſcernible. But Providence thought fit 


to prevent this; and, by confounding the 
language of the builders of Babel, to eſta- 
bla in the world a varicty of primitive 
tongucss. 


This miracle could not fu to be attended 
— importatit conſequ: ntes. Thoſe men 
iy would remain in the ſame ſociety who 
4 — one another: and fo the human 
ac would be broken into a number of {mall 


bes or nations, cacn of which would keep - 


together, and coniequentiy at ſome diſtance 
from the veſt, „ general difperton would 
tullow :; 41740 in this way it 15 probable, tha. 
the whole und would be (601 inhalnted, 
than Hal the [prcics had remained united 
i nc great nation, And the diſtinctions 
of triend and Hanger, of citizen and fo» 
eigner, would n take jlace ; whence 1ival- 
thip ery al'1is ; t14440 which nuthing 1015 


ellcctually pp ginu's weultry, anc the various: 
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18 
If it were not for what is recorded of Ba- 11 
bel, the very great diverſities of human ſpeech | | | 
would be a marvellous phenomenon. Lan- 1 
guages are either Primitive, or Derived. That | ' 
thoſe which are formed out of the ſame pa- I 


rent tongue ſhould all reſemble it and one | 

another, and yet ſhould all be different, is | 

10t more wonderful, than that children and | 

their parents ſhould be marked with a general | 

family likeneſs, and cach diſtinguiſhed by "1 
* 


peculiar features. Spaniſh, Italian, Portu- 
gucſe, French, and a great deal of the Englith 
tongue, arc derived trom the Lain; with 
the addition of many new words, and new 
modes of termination and ſyntax, which were 
introduced by the northern nations, And 
therefore all theic languages reiemble the La- 1 
tin and one anotner; and yet cach 15 deten 55 
from it, and from all the reſt, But, it we 4 
could compare two original of einne b 
tongues together, the Hebrew, tor inſtance, H 
with the Gothick or with the Celtick, or thc 
language of Cline wits that of the Hurons 
uw North America, we ſhould not dilcern, 
4 pcrinaps, the IJeafl howiituds ; Walch, Con- | | 
A owns that all mankund are of ine lame 4 
family, could not be fully accounted OT, 

| Withont ſuppouling, tat fom: preternatural 

a event, like that of thc confuſllon at Babel, 

hag loam ime 47 Mer taken place, But 

is hiſtory fulves all difhculnes, And we 

have no more tenen to be lured, that 

Ut ent nations, though rdlated in blaod 
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ſhould ſpeak languages totally unlike, than 
that couſins of the twentieth remove, living 
in different climates, ſome in houles and 
ſome in caves, ſome naked and others clothed, 
ſome burning in the torrid zone, and others 
freezing in the polar circle, ſhould differ in 
their features and complexion. 


But, as the miracle at Babel introduced no 
material change into human nature ; and as, 
ever fince the flood, men have had the ſame 
faculties, have been placed in the ſame or in 
like circumſtances, have felt the ſame wants, 
found comfort in the ſame gratifications, and 
acted from the influence of the ſame mo- 
tives; it is reaſonable to infer, that the 
thought: of men muſt in all ages have been 
nearly the ſame, In the moſt antient hiſto- 
ries we find, that the modes of thinking and 
acting, of believing and diſbelieving. of ap- 
probation and diſapprobation, are perſectly 
limilar to what we experience in ourſelves, 
and in the world around us. Now, as human 
thoughts diſcover themſelves by language, 
and as the thoughts of men in one age and 
nation are ſimilar to thoſe in another, is it 
not probable, that there may be in all human 
ng es ſome general points of relemblance, 
in fructure at leaſt, if not in ſound ? Since, 
jor example, all men in all ages muſt have 
had occaſion 10 ſpeak of acting, and of be- 
ing acted upon, of good and of bad quali- 
tics, and of the valious objects of Gutward 

lentc, 
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ſenſe, muſt there not in every language be 
verbs, and adjectives, and nouns ? What one 
nation calls “ hippcs, another may call equus, 
a third cavallo, a fourth cheval, and a fifth 
—_— that 1s, different compoſitions of arti- 
culate found may ſtand for the ſame animal 
in different nations: but, in every nation, 
where this animal 1s known and ſpoken of, 
there muſt be fome name for it; and words 
alſo to expreſs its qualities, as good, bad, 


ftrong, ſwrft, weak, flow, black, white, great, 
ſmall, and its actions, as running, walking, 


cating, drinking, neighing, &c. 


Languages, therefore, reſemble men in this 
1eſpect, that, though cach has peculiarities, 
whereby it is diſtinguithed from every other, 
yet all have certain qualities in common. 
The pecultarities of individual tongues are 
explain'd in their reſpective grammars and 
dictionaries, Thoſe things, that all lan- 

un es have in common, or that are neceſ- 

y to cveiy language, are treated of in a 
ſcience, which ſome have cafſed Univerſal or 
Phileſoapbical Grammar ; whereot 1 ſhall now 
endeavuur to unfold the principles. The 


knowledge of it will nut only illuſtrate what 


we may already have learned of the gramma- 
tical art ; but alſo, by tracing that matter to 
is Kirst cloments, wil ve us more compre» 
benfive views of it than can be obtained 
from any particular grammar; and at the 
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ſame time make us better judges of the na- 
ture and extent of human language, and of 
the connection, that obtains between our 
words and thoughts. Conſidered as reſulting 
from, and as founded in, the faculties and 
circum ances of human beings, the prin- 
ciples of grammar form an important, and 
very curious, part of the philoſophy of the 
human mind. 


Much new diſcovery is not to be looked 
for, in an inveſtigation that has been ſeveral 
times attempted already with good ſucceſs. 
ct molt of thoſe who have gone before me 
in this enquiry (as far at leaſt as I am ac- 
quainted with them) have both profited b 
the labours of their predeceliors, and alſo 
made confiderable improvements of their 
own, Whether 1 ſhall be thought to have 
done ſo in any *giee, I know not, This, 
however, let me be permitted to ſay, that for 
many of the following, as well as of the 
preceding, remayks, I am not indebrtcd to 
former authors; that in ſome particulars 
| have ventured to differ, and 1 hope not 
without reaſon, from thoſe whom 1 efteem, 
and by whoſe writings I have been mitructed ; 
and tar, though ſeveral of the topicks arc 
101 without obſcurny, the whole is delivered 
n a le, which, by repeated experience, 
I know to Ie witclligible, and not wnimnteredt 
Ng, ve „ to very young perions, tpecula- 
elne of ting nature are not % oon © rel | TT 
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as ſome people may imagine. Every writer 
and teacher, who has taken pains to form 
a ſtyle, and to underſtand his fulyect, will be 
ſound to have a manner of his own: and as 
long as readers and hearers differ in their 
taſtes and powers of comprehenſion, 1o long 
it may be uſetul, in explaining the ſciences, 
to vary the modes of illuſtration and argu- 
ment. 


But before I procced to Univerſal Gram- 
mar, it will be proper to make ſome 
marks on language rendered viſible Ly 


Writing. 


CHAF. 
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CHAP. VI 


(V the Art of Writing ; its importance, and 
origin. Different ſorts of it pratliſed by 
different nations —A ſhort Hiftory of Print- 
ng. 


A WORD is an audible and articulate ſign 
of thought : a Letter is a viſible ſign of 
an articulate found. The uſe of letters is a 
wonderful invention ; but by no means uni- 
verſal, Every man can ſpeak who is not 
deaf ; and men have ſpoken in all ages; but 
in many nations the art of writing is (till 
unknown, | 


Words ſpoken make an immediate im- 
preſſion, but depend, for their permanence, 
upon the memory of the ſpeaker and 
henter; and the beſt memory loſes more 
than jt retains; but words written may be 
piclerved from age to age, and made as dur- 
lie as any thing human can be.— When we 
ſpeak, we ave underſtood no further than 
we arc heard: but what is written may be 
{cit round the world, and circulated in all 
nations —- We can ſpeak no longer than we 
Ive; but the thoughts of men, who died 
thice thouſand years ago, arc (Mill extant in 
wilting and, by means of this divine ant, 
i continue to entertain and inſtrut man- 


king 
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kind to the end of the world. — Moreover, 
while we only meditate, our memory is not 
always ſo faithful as to enable us to reviſe 
our thoughts, compare them together, and 
render them conſiſtent : but by writing we 
make them paſs and repaſs in review be- 
fore us, till we have made them {ſuch as we 
wiſh them to be.-God has been pleaſed to 
reveal his will to us in writing; and, with- 
out this art, policy, which is the moſt vene- 
rable of all uma inſtitutions, would be 
exceedingly impe; ect. 


The importance of writing to the virtue 
and happineſs of mankind, as well as to the 
aſcertaining, methodizing, preſerving, and 
extending of human — is indeed 40 
great, that one is apt to wonder, how any 
age or country ſhould be ignorant of an art, 
which may be acquired with ſo little diffi- 
culty, and exerciſed with ſo much pleaſure. 
But, though of eaſy acquiſition to us, it is in 
elf neither eaſy nor obvious, Savages arti- 
culate their mother tongue, without troubling 
themſclves about the analyſis of ſentences, or 
the ſeparation of words of reſolving words 
mto the ſimple elementary ſounds they have 
no idea: how then ihovid they think of cx- 
preſſing thoſe imple ſounds by vinble and 
permanent tymbols! In fact, alphabetical 
wilting muſt be to remore trum the concep- 
ton of thole who never heard of it, that 
without divine aid it would cer to be un- 
aich 
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ſearchable and impoſſible. No wonder then, 
that ſome authors ſhould have aſcribed it to 
Adam, and ſuppoſed it to be the ettect of 
inſpiration. 

Of the nature of Antediluvian, or of the 
firſt, writing, whether it was alphaberical, or 
by hieroglyphicks, we can only form con- 
jectures. The wiſdom and ſimple manners 
of the firſt men would incline me to think, 
that they muſt have had an alphabet, for 
hicroglyphick characters, imply quaintnef> 
and witticiſm. That Moſes knew an alpha- 
bet, is certain: and we may venture to ſay, 
he learned it in Egypt, where he was born 
and cducatcd. 


If this be granted, the h:croglyphicks of 
Egypt and Ethiopia will appear of later date 
than alphabetical writing ; and to have been 
contrived, as mans Icaincd men have thought, 
by prieſts ON pol: ticians, for expretiing Im a 

way No! inte! üigib le to the vulgar, the myſ- 
tries © N re1710n and government. A hicro- 
glyp\nck, or ſacred ſeulptiire, is an emblema- 
tical figure, which denotes, net an articulate 
found, as a lotcr dors, but an idea, or thing, 
Ii 4s n „%% fentution of fame * of thc 
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life; a circle was the emblem of eternity; 
and an eye on the top of a ſceptre denoted a 
ſovereign. 


Hieroglyphicks muſt have been a very im- 
perfect mode of expreiling thought. They 
took up a great deal of room ; could hardly 
be connected fo as to form a ſentence ; were 
made ſlowly, and with difficulty; and, when 
made, were no better than riddlcs, 


Ceſar, in his account of the Druids 
Gaul, relates, that they obliged their diſci— 


ples to get by heart ſo great a number of 


verſes, that the term of their education was 
ſometimes lengthencd Gut to twenty vears. 
And we are told, that they accounted it un- 
lawful to commit thoſe verſes to writing, 
notwithſtanding that they underſtood the 
Greek alphabet, and made uſe of it in their 
ordinary buſineſs both publick and private, 
Two things,” continues he, ** ſeem to 
« me to have determined them 1m this : Art, 
+ that their tenets might not be hliſhed 19 
'* the vulgar; and, Den. that Raving ue, 
f books 10 trüſt to, th. y might be thc So" 
careful to improve ther memory, — 
more accurate tudents of the myſteries of 
4+ their order,” * — May not the tien 
Jucrogly plus ks have been vs ned tor t 
lame purpoles? By the vulgar tie con 
wot be wuidcritocd ; and their ama 
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nature made it neceſſary for the pneſts to 
ſtudy them, and conſequently the doctrines 
implicd in them, with extraordinary perſe- 
verance and application. 


When the Spaniards invaded Mexico in 
the fifteenth century, the news of their land- 
ing was ſent to the em Motezuma, not 
by writing, or by hieroglyphicks (for the 
Mexicans had neither) but by a rude draught 
or picture of the ſhips. This 1s no doubt a 
natural way of expreſſing _ viſible : 
but I cannot agree in opinion with thoſe au- 
thors, who ſuppoſe it to have been the moſt 
ancient form of writing ; as it is ſo laborious, 
ſo liable to be miſunderſtood, expreſſive of 
ſo few ideas, and in general fo very inconve- 
nient. The Mexican, who carried the news, 
Was certainly able to give a verbal account of 
what had happened, If he carried alſo a 
draught of the ſhips, it muſt have been, as 
we carry plans, with a view to give a more 
lively idea than words ans 4 convey, Eu- 

pean ſhips had never a in part 
of the — before ; and if thoſe people had 
any (kill in drawing, it was as natural for 
them to practiſe it on ſo memorable an oc- 
cafion, as it would be for us, if a huge un- 
known ſca- monster were to be thrown upon 
the land, 


in Peru and Chili, when we firſt became 
acquainted with thoſe countries, there was 
found 4 curious art, that in fume meaſure 
* ſupplied 
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ſupplied the place of writing. It was called 
Nyi pos; and conſiſted in certain arrangements 
of threads, or knots, of different colours; 
whereby they preſerved, in a way which we 
cannot explain, inventories of their move- 
ables, and the remembrance of extraordinary 
events. The knowlege of the Quipos 15 ſaid 


to have been a great myſtery, handed down 


by tradition from fathers to their children, 
but never divulged by the parent, till he 
thought his life near an end.—Belts of wam- 
tum (as it is called) are probably contrivances 
of a like nature, made of a great number of 
little beads of different colours artfully, and 
not inclegantly, interwoven. Theſe belts are 
uſcd by the Indians of North America in 
their treaties; and are ſaid to expreſs, 1 


know not how, the particulars of the tranſ- 
action, 


In China, if we believe what is reported 
by travellers, the art of writing has been un- 
derſtood theſe three or four thouſand years ; 
and yet they have no alphabet to this day“ 


* This 15 tht Common opunun, and was once mine. But 
I have been lady wtord, by a hratch gentleman, whe 
icl;ded lun Fr Male ia, Hat „ Clinic, on hearmg lus 
hr ian 11.4114” 41444 rn, * Lanctling 14010 jpepi!, 
aid that mother Chindke, wn hring it, articulatcd the two 
* rd, 4141144 1 1 1446 (wild ligydly lane breu dine, C 4. - 
(44 LW thule who wider cd his art dl Get by wilt- 
ten fy nibols the demontary ſounds of language, Aud yor if 
* Miele, that chic Halde, Wits 1 SET Ng nene 
might be Cluncke words, Thr 14.101 144444, hawoever, 
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There is for each word a diſtin character; 
and the number of words is ſaid to be four- 
{core thouſand: ſo that a Chineſe doctor 
grows old and dies, bcfore he has learned one 
half of his letters. I he characters are of the 
nature of hieroglyphicks, but ſv curtailed or 
contracted for the fake of expedition, that 
their primitive ſhape cannot be gueſled from 
their preſent form, They divide them mto 
four claſles : the antient, which arc preſerved 
on account of their antiquity, but never 
uſed ; a ſecond ſpecies appropriated to pub- 
lick inſcriptions; a third, common enough 
in printing and even in writing, but too 
unwieldy for daily uſe; and a fourth, more 
manageable, for ordinary buſineſs, — It is 
jurther ſaid of the Chineſe tongue, that 
every word in it is a monoſyllable ; and that 
one and the ſame ſyllable may have ten or 2 
dozen different meanings, according to the 
tone with which it is pronounced, If this 
be true, there muſt be more accent in it, 
than in any other language that has yet been 
heard of ; and we need not wonder, that it 1s 
of 10 difficult acquiſition to ftranger's, 


tome of o modern philoſophers affect 
to be great admirers of the genus, policy, 
and morality of the Chineſe, The truth us, 
thai Iurgpecants Eno very lathe 04 that 167 
mote people ; and we ac apt 19 admire what 
d 1d 1jiderttand and lor tote who, 
like tic £ nclr, vLiUunatdy {hut nen 155 
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againſt the light of the Goſpel, the French 
authors, now-a- days, and their imitators, are 
apt to cheriſh an extraordinary warmth of 
brotherly affection But if we conſider, that, 
though their empire is ſuppoſed to have ſtood 
for upwards of four thouſand years, the Chi- 
neſe are ſtill unſkilled in almoſt every branch 
of literature that itncir moſt learned men have 
never thought it worth while to invent or 
adopt an alphabet, though they muſt have 
heard that there is ſuch a thing in other parts 


of the world ; that their painting, though 


gaudy, is without perſpective, and looks like 
a maſs of things, men, trees, houſes, and 
mountains, heaped on one another's heads ; 
that, when a fire broke out at Canton, whereof 
Commodore Anſon was an eve-witneſs, they 
did not know how to extinguith it, but held 
out the images of their gods to it: if we alſo 
conſider their proneneſs to deceit and thett ; 
their low cunning ; their abſurd jealouſy and 


timidity, which refules almoſt all commu- 


nication with the reſt of the world; their 
excellive admiration of their own wildom, 
and their contempt of other nations, al- 
though they muſt be ſenſihle, that one Eu- 
ropean ſhip of war could have nothing to 
ea rum the whole force of their empire ww 
u, 1 lay, we reflect on thele things, we thall 
be inclined to think, that they arc an igno- 
rant and nato minded people, dextrous 
deed in ſome petty manufactures, but in- 
capable of enterpriſe, and invention, and 
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averſe to inquiry. The long continuance 
and ſtrictneſs of their policy, which ſome 
admire as the effect of profound wiſdom, is 
to me a proof of their want of ſpirit : thoſe 
nations being molt liberal in their conduct to 
ſtrangers, and withal moſt liable to political 
commotion, who are moſt eminently diſtin- 
guriiicd tor magnanimity and genius. 


When we think, how difficult, and how 
inadequate, the methods hitherto mentioned 
are, of rendering language viſible and per- 
manent, we mult be ſtruck with wonder at 
the victulneſs and pertection of the alphabet. 
By this invention, if it may be fo called, 
although every found in language has a cor- 
reſpondent ſymbol, yet the characters are fo 
few, and of a form ſo hmple, that one may 
learn the uſe of them in a very ſhort time. 
, with the help of a few additional ſym- 
bols, one alphabet might ſerve for many 
languages, The Latin, and all the modern 
ton ust derived from it, have the ſame ſyſ- 
tem af letters; and if we weile accuſtumed 
ty fec Grock and Hebrew in the Roman cha- 
ratte, we thould read them as well in that 
us 111 the awn, When things arc fairly fe- 
duced 10 thor firlt principles, it is pleaſing 
ty whlerve, how the under flanding is enlight- 
enced, and how caly that becomes in practice, 
which eee eee mpodllibic from ts mal- 
tiphony, Chinde Dottors have nv doubt 
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— knowledge of written language might 
acquired in half a year; but I ſuppole it 
would be no caſy matter to make them be- 
lieve it. 


The alphabets of different tongues differ 
conſiderably in the number, order, and ſhape 
of the letters; and, as was before obicrved, 
it is preſumable, that in all the alphabets 
now extant there are both defects and redun- 
dancies, But this, though an inconvenience, 
is not very material; as the difficulties of 
pronunciation that reſult from it are eaſily 
overcome. 


The implements of writing have been dif- 
ſerent at different periods, In very carly 
times, writing was performed by engraving 
upon ſtone, Such at its firſt appearance was 
tlie Decalogue, And in the deſerts that he 
between Egypt and Paleſtine, the rocks of 
certain mountains ate ſaid to be covered with 
antient characters, ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
been carved by the people of Hroel, while 
they turned in that wilderneſs, After» 
wards, letters delineated with a colourcd lis 


guid upon vegetable ſubſtances, as wood, 


the bark of ers, the Egypiian panryrus, 
(whence our woil puperr) weie fun more 
Convenient on all ardinay ee ens, he 
Ing lh term book rt hyped to ie derived 
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every body knows, that, in Latin, the bark 
of a tree, and a book, are called by the ſame 
name. Animal ſubſtances, eſpecially the 
ſkins of ſheep, goats, and calves, which in 
time came to be manufactured into parch- 
ment and vellum, were better ſuited to the 
urpoſes of writing, on account of their 
2 oothnels, pliableneſs, and durability : they 
are ſtill uſed in conveyances; and the firit 
authentick copy of every Brinith ſtatute is 
engroſſed on parchment, 


The Romans, while they were compoſing, 

wrote with the ſharp end of a bodkin or 
ſtylus upon tables covered with wax, and, 
when they wa, ted to correct any thing, 
eraſed the former impreſſion with the other 
end, which was flat: whence Horace adviſes 


11 
the author, who would com; oſc what ſhould fir 
be worthy of a ſecond reading, to make fre- to; 
quent ule of the other end of his pen “, that 1 
is, 10 corret mich and cas ly, When i it un 


was fit; lcd to their mind, they had it tranſ- 
cribzd up 1 paper oi parchment, or ſome- 
thug of the lame nature, cal'ed by Horace 
charte and mimbrana ; winch they rolled up, 
and kept n 4 box community made of cedas 
wi d. O01 L 4d nn = 4 cedar, avs #4 
ſecurity 4 Ain Wl nit 4144 1 Aenne, Thie 
1001 1 nter, 17 nen thy ven 41 Wyn 
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though our way of making up our books 
1s very different, and much more convenient. 


Pens, ink, and paper, according to the 
preſent uſe, were firſt known in Europe 
about ſix hundred years ago: but ſome 
writers will not allow them to be ſo antient. 
The learncd Dr. Pridcaux is of opinion, that 
the art of making paper of linen or flax is an 
ealtern invention, and was introduced into 
Spain by the caracens. But obſerve, that 
the charta mentioned by Pliny and other 
claſſick authors, though, like our paper, uſed 
both for writing and tor binding up goods in 
parcels “, and alſo compoſed of vegetable in- 
gredients, was however a different prepara- 
tion: being made of the filmy fibres of the 
inner bark of the papyrus, laid on a table 


firſt parallel and then tranſverſe, and glued 


together by the muddy water of the Nile, or, 
where that was wanting, by a paſte made of 
fine fur and common water, 


Printing, as well as paper-making, is of 
high antiquity in China, But the Chineſe 
printing is very different from ours, and much 
more impertect, They a ve the characters 
of every page upon wood ; fo that their 
winting reſembles our engraving, The firit 
— printers proceeded in the fame 
mam but, as they had nv intercourte with 
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China, their art was of their own invention, 
Printing by types, or moveable letters, is a 
great improvement ; for, in this way, with 
a ſmall proviſion of types, we may print many 
books different from one another : whereas, 
to make a book by the former method, there 
maſt for every page be an engraved block of 
wood ; and the engravings could be of no 
further uſe, if the ſame book were never re- 
rinted, This muſt have made our firſt ct- 
orts in printing very expenſive and flow ; 
but, flow and expenſive as they were, the dif- 
covery was important, and made books in- 
comparably more numerous, and conſe- 
quently cheaper, than ever they could have 
been while manuſcripts only were in ule, 
For tho-1gh the carving of the wooden plates 
would 1 ke vp more time than the tranſcrib- 
ing of levera! copies, yet when the plates 
were finithedl, thouſands of copies might be 
printed ff in a few days, 


Little is known of the firſt printers ; nor 
has ether the era or the binth-place of this 
wondertul vention been exactly aſcertained, 
The genial opintn is, that printing with 
movcable ies was fift practiled at Mentz 
abowt the year one thouland four hundred 
and hi 1y; and that an «dion of the Bible 
of that date way the rt printed book, Au- 
BUN af (TW Dri this — and 1 ully's 
Met, the Mn. 
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One of the firſt printers was Foſt, or Fauſt, 
or Fauſtus, who 1s thought by ſome to have 
been the inventor of moveable types. He 
did not chooſe to let the world into the ſecret 
of his art, for fear of leſſening the price of 
his books. And therefore, when h- expoſed 
a parcel of them to ſale at Paris, he gave out 
that they were manuſcripts ; which he might 
the more eaſily do, becauſe no body could 
{uppole they were my thing elſe. And, that 
they might paſs for ſuch, without ſuſpicion, 
hc had in printing left blank ſpaces for cer- 
tain capital letters, which he afterwards in- 
ſerted with the pen, flour ihed and illumi- 
nated, according to the faſhion of the times. 
Eut, when it was obſerved, how exactly 
one copy correſponded with another, and 
that there was not the ſmalleſt variation in 
the ſhape, ſize, or place, even of a fingle 
letter, he was thought to have done what no 
human power could execute, and conle- 
quently to have intercourſe with evil ſpirits ; 
and found himiclf obliged, in order to avoid 
proſecution and puniſhment, to divulge the 


tale of Doctor Fauſtus; who 15 laid in the 
flory-book to have been @ great magician, 
and to have fold himielt to the devil. 


On the uſefulneſs of Printing, as the means 
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moting the improvement of aits and fettes, 
and of diftuling knowledge through all 11% 
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claſſes of mankind, I need not enlarge, as 
the thing is too obvious to require illuſtra- 
tion. I ſhall only mention one particular, 
which 1s abundantly ſtriking. Common bi- 
bles are in this country fold in ſheets to the 
retailer at fourtcen ſhillings a dozen, or four- 
teen pence apiece; as I was informed by a 
perſon who dealt in that article to a ve 
great extent. Thus is the price of the be 
book in the world reduced fo low, that every 
— however poor, may have one, either 

ught with his own money, or given him 
in charity. But, before the invention of 
printing, it would have been a great matter 
if every pariſh could have afforded to have a 
bible; as the ex of writing out fo large 
a book would have been at leaſt equal to that 
of building an ordinary country church, 


To us, who are acquainted with both arts, 
it may ſeem ſtrange, that the Greeks and 
Romans, who excelled in the engraving of 
ſcals and medals, ſhould never think of plates 
or types for printing, But arts may appear 
obvious after they are known, which are very 
far from the imagination of thoſe who never 
card of them, The affairs of this world 
ar ordered by Providence, who makes human 
wildom {ubſcrvient to n own good purpoles. 
T ar the in gnet attracts jon, Was Know! 
ty in anticnts; but is power of gang #4 
poll ry dneftion 10 that metal was not found 
out iin the tee century, 
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Few arts have ſo ſoon become perfect, as 
this of Printing. In the hbrary of Mariſchal 
College there is a Latin tranſlation of Appian, 
printed at Venice in the year fourteen hun- 
dred and ſeventy- ſcven, that is, in the twenty- 
ſeventh year of the art, which, in the mice 
cut of the letters and neatneſs of the preſs- 
work, is hardly inferiour to any book of the 
preſent age. Its only fault, which it has in 
common with all the printed bouks of an 
early date, is the great number of contrac- 
tions, Theſe were much affected by the firſt 
printers, in imitation, no doubt, of the 
manuſcript-writers, to whom they were a 
conſiderable ſaving both of time and of pa- 
per. They are now diſuſed in moſt lan- 
guages, except the Greek; and it is to be 
wiſhed perhaps, that they were not uſed at 
all, In writing for one's own ule one may 
employ abbreviations, or the cyphers of ſhort 
hand, or any other characters that one 1s 
acquainted with; though even this is not pru- 
dent, except when one is obliged to write 
with uncommon expedition ; but what is to 
be laid before the publick, or any other ſu- 
pcriour, ſhould have all poſſible clearnets, and 
ought therefore to be free from contractions, 
61d the like peculiarities, 


Leone the middle of the ſixteenth century, 
(at ie, in lels than a hundred years after the 
nenen of prontung, this art was brought 
'v 11s Wight perigction, by the Miuſtious 
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Robert and Henry Stephen ; who have a 
claim to our admiration and gratitude, not 
only as the greateſt of printers, bnt alſo as 
the moſt careful editors, and molt learned 
men, of modern times. The former pub- 
liſhed a 7% urid, or Dictionary, of the La- 
tin, and the latter a Theſaurus of the Greek 
tongue: works of aſtoniſhing accuracy and 
erudition, and without doubt the greateſt 
works of their kind in the world, Henry's 
Greek ports, in folio, is to this day ſtudied, 
and imitated, as a mode] of typographical 
excellence, An: that edition by Robert, of 
the (Geek ewteſtaraent, of which a copy 
1s jn now before me, printed in the year 
one thoutand five hundred and forty-fix, and 
hien is commonly called O mi fie, (pol- 
ſibly from the ſuperlative clegance of the 
printing, but probably from the two firſt 
words of the Preface) is not yet ſurpalled 
in relpect of beauty, ror perhaps equalled, 
Their it; lc of printing has been ſucceisfully 
imitated by my lamented friends Robert and 
Andrew I oulis vi Glaſgow, who did much 
for the improvement of their country, and 
eſtabl'(;.d a taſte for elegant printing in 
Scotland; and whoſe folio Homer 1» ane of 
the Hall and moſt correct bouks that ever 
came mom the pics, 
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The Theory of Language. 


1 


Of Univerſal Grammar. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE words of different languages differ 

greatly in found. Nay, in this reſpect, 
two languages may be ſo unlike, that the 
moſt perfect knowlege of the one would not 
enable us to underſtand a ſingle word cf the 
other, If, therefore, all languages have ſome 
things in common, thole *1::1ngs muſt be 
ſought for, not in the jewnd of the words, 
but in their fgnification and . 
Now words are of various characters in 
regard to ſignification : and if a perſon, igno- 
rant of grammar, were to louk into the voca- 
bulary of any language, he would be 10 con- 
ſounded with their mul wade, as to think it 
unpoſſible to reduce them into claſſes, And 
yet the ſpecies (or loris) of words in the moit 
camprechentive _ -- are noi man, in gur 
own, which 1s fut, cone, they 
maum 16 no more than tis: and, in the 
lullowing ſhort kentencs, very ons of the 
1,2 
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ten may be found once, and ſome of them 
twice. I] now ſee the good man coming, 
„but alas! he walks with difficulty.“ — 
T and be are pronouns, now is an — ſee 
and walks are verbs, the is an article, good is 
an adjective, man and difficulty are nouns, 
coming is a participle, ut a conjunction, with 


a prepoſition, and alas an interjection. One 


would think a language muſt be very imper- 
fect, that has not a word to anſwer each of 
thoſe contained in this ſentence, 


May we not then infer, that in every lan- 
guage there muſt be nine or ten ſpecies of 
words ; or, to expreſs it otherwiſe, that Ar- 
ticles, Nouns, Pronouns, Adjechves, Verbs, 
Participles, Adverbs, Prepoſitions, Interjec- 
tions, and Conjunctions, mult be in all lan- 
guages — This, however, will not appear 
with full evidence, till we have taken a more 
particular view of theſe ſeveral forts of words; 
and ſhown cach of them to be neceſſary, or 
how far cach of them may be neceſlary, for 
expreſſing certain modes of human thought, 
to which, from the chteumſtances of man- 
kind in every age and nation, we have reaſon 
to think that all men would find it expedient 
to give utterance, Thus thall we unfold the 
principles of Univerſal Grammar, by racing 
wut hole Pawets, 1010116, Of CONmIVances, 
Winch, being cllential 16 language, muſt be 
Jound 11 every em of human lpecch Lat 
Geier tc Na, 
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CHAP. I. 
OF NOUNS. 


SR CT. bk 


Of Nouns Primary, or Subſtantives Of Num- 
ber, and Gender : which (taking theſe words 
in the Grammatical ſenſe ) depend, partly upon 
the nature of things, and partly upon cuſtom 
and arbitrary rule, 


HAT nouns, or the names of things, 
muſt make part of every language, will 
not be diſputed, Men could not ſpeak of one 
another, or of any thing clic, without Sub- 
ſtantives, Man, houſe, ſtone, mountain, 
earth, water, meat, drink, &c, muſt ſurely 
be ſpoken of in every nation, 


A Subſtantive, or Noun, is a word de- 
noting a ſubſtance; or, more properly, is 
* a word denoting the thin — of," 
Now the things we ipcak of either have a real 
exiſtence, as man, tree, houſe, hatchet; or 
have had a real exiſtence, as Babylon, Eden, 
Ceſar ; or are ſpoken of as if they had ex- 
ed, or did exiſt, as Jupiter, Fairy, Lali 
put ; or are conceived by the mind as having 

by 


«t leaft the capacity of being character 
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hy qualities, as virtue, beauty, motion, ſwift- 
neſs.— Theſe laſt are called Abſtract Nouns ; 
and the underſtanding forms them, by ab- 
ſtrocting. or ſeparating, from any natural or 
artificial ſubſtance, either real, or imaginary, 
certain qualities, and making thoſe qualitics 
the ſubject of meditation or diſcourſe ; as— 
the cage free—its fight is Iwift :—the houſe 
ſhakes ; its ſhaking is terrible: —Voltaue was 
witty ; his wit was indecent :— Minerva and 
Venus were brautrſu!; but the brauty of the 
former was majcliick, and the beauty of the 
latter alluring, 


That the formation of abſtrat nouns is 
natural to man, in every condition wherein 
he can be placed, will appear, if we con- 
ſider, that it is for their qualities that things 
are valucd and attended to; and that, rhere- 
fore, we muſt often compare qualities with 
one another, and conſequently ſpeak of them 
as being defirable, valuable, pleaſant, great, 
ſmall, good, evil, indifferent, &c. In this 
manner a quality 1s ſpoken of as ſome bing, 
that 1s wich characteriſed by qualities ; which 
comes ſo nar the deicerption of a ſubſtance, 
that language gives it 4 name of the fubſtan- 
tive form. Perhaps, however, ut might be 
doubicd, whether aubltract fubllanuves be - 
] Gnnal 40 language, 1 bouſands of them in- 

dead there aic in all the 101gurs WE ME AC” 
quannted with ; but 1 many calcs they place 
waght be lupphed by other words ; _— 

tb” 
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I confeſs, that this would often give riſe to 
awkward circumlocutions. 


The qualities, aſcribed to abſtr.t nouns 
or ideas, may themſelves be abſtrafted, and 
— ings of, and ſo be cha- 
other qualities. Thus from beau- 


io nel ng animal, cruel animal, let 

et and aſſume the ſub- 

ſtantive — become beauty, motion, 
; which, as ir they were real 

'charafteriſed by qualities, great beau- 


ty, fwift motion, barbarous cruclty, Theſe 
— x alſo may be are and tranſ- 
ormed into —_— iftneſs, barbarity ; 
which may _ * —— them 
equally ſuſcepti ion, tranſitory 
— inconcervable (wiftneſs, bruta! bar - 


In ſpeaking of ſubſtances, or things, na- 
tural, artificial, imaginary, or abſtrat, "al 


men will have occalion to mention, me- 


times one of a kind, and ſometimes more 
than one; 4 man is coming, of men ae 
coming: 1 ee a , or 1 fee h he thou 
he ſaw a gboft, or he dreamed he was fur- 
rounded with % ; Auguſtus had many 
virtues, Nero had not owe wiriue, In every 
language, therefore, nouns mult admit of 
lome variety in thei form, to denote wally 
«nd plurality, UM the ward was, for example, 
had no 1 % could nat be known, when 
one fad, 1 * the man commg, Wet e 
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one or more than one was meant. The incon- 
venience ariſing from this ambiguity would 
ſoon ſhow the neceſſity of removing it, either 
by altering the termination, or the middle or 
initial letters of the word, or by ſome other 
contrivance. 


But this is not equally neceſſary in all 
caſes. The word which denotes one indi- 
vidual ſubſtance and no other, and which 
Grammarians call a proper name, can never 
denote more than that one, and therefore 
cannot have plurality, FEpaminondas can 
never be plural, ſo long as we know of no 
more than one of that name. In like man- 
ner, Weſtminſter abbey denotes one particular 
building, Rome one particular city, Ermea one 
particular mountain, and the Thames one 
particular river, 


When r and I like words, aſſume a 

ural, to be r0 Names, 
— 1 claſs or ſpecies * or I 
perhaps ſupply the place of general appella- ut 
tives, When I ſay, the twelve Cofars, I uſe want 
the noun, not as the proper name of an indi- appli 
vidual, but as common appellative belong- form 
ing to twelve perſons, to cach of whom it 15 as eve 
wally applicable, When 1 ſay, that rwonty the L 
bameſes wnited would not form a river 6s might 
large as the Ganges, 1 uſe the word Thame! 
% denote in general & river, Of 4 (quan 
of running water, as large n the Thames 
Ws {pear of the Gorduns, the Macdanalds, 


thc 
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the Howards, &c.; in all which caſes, it 
is plain, that the noun, which bears the 
lural termination, is not the diſtinguiſh- 
ing name of one man, but a general name 
common to every individual of a tribe or 
family. 


Further : When any individual perſon has 
rendered himſelf famous in a particular way, 
his name is ſometimes given to ſuch as are 
famous in the ſame way; and then, it be- 
comes, in like manner, a common appella- 
tive, and admits of plurality. Mecenas was 
a great patron of learning, and Vargil an 
excellent poet whom he patroniſed: and Mar- 
tial has ſaid, that Virgils will not be want» 
„ing where there are Mecenaſes. ho 
does not fee, that the meaning is, Good 
„authors will not be wanting, where there 
are great patrons f” 


We are told, in our Grammars, that pro- 
names for the moſt part want the plural, 
But the truth is, that proper names always 
want it : for when a name, that is commonly 
applied to one individual, aſſumes a plural 
form, it ceaſes to be a proper name, And 
as every ſuch name may allume ſuch a form, 
the Latin Grammarians, as well as the Greek, 
might have given examples of proper nancy 
with plural terminations, For Ce, Cir 
farum, Ctfaribus, ave as agreeable to Latin 
analogy, as * Aliteial, Ag, Aa, ats 


* A6 A. e, an 
K 2 165 
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to Greck.—It will occur , that ſome 

ber names are always plural, and have no 
lingular, as Athens, Mycene, Thebe, the De- 
wviſes, &c. But this is merely accidental; and 
reſults not from the nature of the thing, but 
from the cuſtom of a 


lar language ; 
and r that 


not to Univerſal Grammar. 
Every name in language, that denotes 
genus Or a ſpecies, m may be applet either 8 
one, or to many ndividuals a hind or fort , 
and 
Men a number of are found io reſemble each 
het in tome important particulars, we refer them voy 
| at, ſperncs, tri, 0 which we * name, 
this name een caually to each indiv 142 
in that ale or Species, Thus, the word man, be, de- 
notes a Clals of —_—_ and 1s equally icable to every 
Jaanan being. - an, — leveral or © 
to een ca * wher im Certain common 
roler thier © 4 __ Claſs called 8 2, w which ws we 
Ea Han, that 1» equal); 
C YET 14411) 14144! — 14 
114 41g% ws vcarth rolentble cach other wn this eh, 
TE have 29 . roles chem. — 2 
{ NIX Gn 1 4110 thus ward bloug 1 16 © 
41140idls, and * cach Nee ew atumal. — 
9, anmmnard and anmatc, agree en this, 
are eee, and 1 this view we er them to & cal N. 
14a !, Ae eee i ward which lulungs uquell, tu 
($4. 4444» 6140 1994 4h ul add tles, «44d 10 4 
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and muſt by conſequence be capable of ex- 
ing plurality, as well as unity. Homo, 
and man, muſt admit of ſome ſuch 


gular and Plural would 
ſeem to be effential to the nouns of every 
language : at leaſt we may venture to affirm, 
that it could not be wanting without great 
inconvenience. There are, indeed, in many 
tongues, and perhaps in all, fome nouns that 
have ao plyral form, and others that have no 
fingular, even when there is nothing in their 


fi jon to hinder it: but this, like the 
ural proper names, is accidental, and might 
ve been otherwiſe, if cuſtom and popular 
uſe had fo determined. 


In the Attick dialeF, and poctical lan- 
guage, of the Greeks, there is alſo a dual 
number to expreſs % But this is not ne- 


ceſlary ; though ſeveral other ancient tongues 


That claſs is called „ Species, which comprehends under 
it, or i underfliavd t@ comprecticud, wdividuals ; aud that 
s Genus, which compichends @ number of far ins, 


Amntently the Englith noun Kind was the lane with Ce 
u, and Se with Bperirs ; but bind and fort have bang hoon 
cantounded by ww belt writers; and we air whliged 1© 
Lon the wards uu, 414d ſpit ies tram Ot L444 
bung, Fiir 2 9 Lain Ae, Ae „ ves high 
that 1446 #hhiity Which we lus give tt, 214d Wiiich 411 av e 
14 ane Would oe 0 ans, * gud 1 
Hf gar, thus als, as Givalianui, ne bs ee eee 4 this 
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have it, particularly the Hebrew, the Go- 
thick, and the Celtick. For, languages be- 
ing formed in ſome meaſure by accident, it 
is no wonder that there thould be redun- 
dancies in them, as well as defects.—It has 
becn ſaid, that no in Latin, and both in 
Engliſh, are duals. But it is hardly worth 
while to introduce a new term into any 
grammar, for the ſake of one example. Be- 
ſides, there 1s this difference between the 
words in queſtion and Greek dual nouns, 
that the latter are joined in ſyntax to verbs, 
adjectives and participles of the dual number ; 
whereas ambo takes a plural verb, adjective 
and participle, and ger takes a plural verb, 


Another thing eſſential to nouns is gender, 
For language would be very imperſect, if it 
had no expreſſion for the /ex of animals, 


Now all things whatever are Male, or Fe- 
male, or Both, or Neither. 


The exiſtence of hermaphrodites being 
uncommon, and even doubtful, and lan- 
puage being framed to anſwer the ordinary 
ec, ion of life, ro proviſion is made, in 
ny of the tongues we are acquainted with, 
tor cxpreſiing, otherwite than by a name 
made on put poſc, or by a periphraſis, Du- 
plicny of fex, The genders therefore are 
wiily 1wo, the maſculine and the fominine ; for 
v hat we call the ter gender unphes pro- 
| 'Y @ negation en, or that the rs + 

WI. 
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which is ſaid to be of this gender is neither 
male nor female. 


In Hebrew, there is no neuter ; every noun 
being either maſculine or feminine : and 
when things without ſex are expreſſed by 
pronouns, or alluded to by adjectives, they 
— more frequently feminine than maſcu- 
ine.“ 


All animals have ſex; and therefore the 
names of all animals muſt have gender, But 
the ſex of all is not equally obvious, nor 
equally worthy of attention. In thoſe ſpe- 
cies that are moſt common, or whoſe out- 
ward appearance and circumſtance: are ar- 
ticularly attended to, the male is ſometimes 
called by one name which is maſculine, and 


More particularly: The demonſtrative pronoun 
ulcd for this thing (anſwering to re bu, when no 
lubllantive is exprefled, is fenumne, Thus, in the Sep» 
tiiagint, and in Matt. . 42, Nas ener 
˙οπσο un. 65+ Dae literally, A Dominos fatts co 
has, et ft miranda,—Allo when an adjechive is ulcd in- 
dchmitely without a noun, the gender in Hobrew 1s com» 
monly feimnumnmne, This ww pla. xl, 4. A tongue 
„ Ipcaking great things j”* and Plal, xxvii. 4. „ ne thing 
ag Iba“ the adjectives anlwering to great and, ate 
ene Lingus lquens mugns 1 nam pety!, 


Sumncthing like his idiom +5 ablervable in the vulgar 
alete of North Britain; at beaft when tlangs uf cnn 
nence are fpoken of, A Kincardinelhige man lavs, of the 
er, that for is duep ; of tie watoruntl, that thc trolt 
ET 19-1 00441 bir us 6 «i, 15 441 SITE uf los cant 
Aur at ian, > 4 ute, 4 Chigisd, & WIC eite, 44G Tiki lun 
bs HA #1441 y ale TLC, 4443 £1348 144444 LET04444444% 
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the female by a different name which is femi- 
nine. Thus in Engliſh we ſay man, woman; 
huſband, wife; king, queen ; lord, lady; 
father, mother; ſon, daughter; nephew, 
niece ; uncle, aunt ; boy, girl; horſe, mare: 


cock, hen; boar, ſow, &c. In others of 


ſimilar diſtinction, the name of the male is 
altered only in the termination when applied 
to the female: as emperor, empreſs, an- 
tiently —— patron, patroneſs ; ſhep- 
herd, ſhepherdeſs ; widower, widow ; maſter, 
miſtreſs, antiently maſtereſs, and ſtill pro- 
nounced ſo by the vulgar in ſome of 
Scotland, Sometimes we apply 4 ſame 
name to either ſex, only prefixing or ſub- 
joining a particle to denote the gender ; as 
hc-aſs, ſhe-aſs ; cock-ſparrow, hen - ſparrow ; 
peacock, peahen ; moor-cock, moor-hen. 


When the ſex of any animal is not obvi- 
01s, or not material to be known, the ſame 
name, in ſome languages, is applied without 
variation to all the ſpecics, and that name 1s 
141d to be of the common gender, and allumes 
in concord either a maiculine or a feminine 
adjetive, participle, or pronoun, according 
as the one ſex or the other is intended to be 


' dpecitied ; as, in Latin Bos albus A white on, 


Los alba @ white cow: but if no account 4s 
made of the fex, and only the ſpecies of 
arima Ggnited, the gender of the name 1s 
Heguently determancd by 1s final letters “. 


Leng 
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Beings to man, though we eon- 
ceive them to be of no ſex, are ſpoken of as 
maſculine in moſt of the modern of 


Europe, on account of their dignity ; the 
male 


according to our ideas, the 
nobler ſex. But idolatrous nations acknow- 
—— male and female deities; and ſome 

them have given even to the Supreme Be- 


ing a name of the feminine gender. 


When we — Ay x virtues, we ſpeak 
of them as 1 ere females ; perhaps on 
account of their w dp r in com- 
liance with the — wy" the Greek and 
in tongues. Thus we call Juſtice the queen 
of the virtues, not the king: and we ſay, 
that if Virtue were to take a viſible form, all 
the world would be enamoured (not of his, 


but) of her charms, 


* antients made females of the Furies; 
thoſe dreadful bein gs, who were fu ed to 


haunt _ 1 * world, torment 
his might be owing to the 

— — termination of their name, or to 
lome fable concerning their origin : 
or it was thought, that, as nothing is 
ſyntax councted with pronouns, articles, and 

jm 2 the malculne gender, Of this the learucd 
Clarke 4s Vanety of examples i his owes an 
Hom. Lied, Ta , ved, 978, Traces of the lane idiom 
4% 46 be fecn wn 14 authors, Thus e Plautus we read, 
FOOTE LS iT 6 49 ft mules And this, in Vigil, Laces, 


(pak uu is mathes V euu, 14% DUuluciudu, 4 * 
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ſo amiable as a beautiful and virtuous wo- 
man, ſo nothing is more hideous than ex- 
treme uglineſs and rage united in the female 
form. | 

Some authors have ſu „ that it is 
natural for the human mind to conſider as 
maſculine the names of ſuch things as are 
eminent in od and to make thoſe fe- 
minine which denote what is larly fitted 
for receiving, containing, or bringing forth. 
But though many plauſible things may be 
ſaid for this theory, it is alſo liable to many 
objections, 

What in this world is more powerful than 
Death, which no animal can reſiſt; or than 
the Sun, which is, as it were, the parent of 
life, both to animal, and to vegetable na- 
ture ? Yet, though Thanatos is maſculine in 
Greek, and though Mr. Harris ſeems to 
think, that the notion of a female Death 
would be ridiculous, er in Latin, mort in 
French, worte in Italian, and mute in 
Spanish, arc all feminine ® ; and, though the 
moon is teminine, and the ſun maſculine, in 
many languages, yet, in the Saxon and 


„One of our molt correct poets feruples not to make 
Death « ical wn th Lullowng pollage 
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ſome other northern tongues, the ſun is fe- 
minine, and the moon maſculine. 


If it is merely becauſe the carth is the com- 
mon mother of all terreſtrial productions, 
that her name is feminine, it wil be difficult 
to aſſign a ſufficient reaſon, why the ſea 
ſhould not alſo be feminine; fince it is pro- 
bable, that as many animals and vegetables 
may be produced in the ſea, as on the land. 
Its voice and boiſterous nature entitle it 
(according to Mr. Harris) to a maſculine 
name: but in Virgil, the fury Alecto, who 
was a female, and ſufficiently turbulent, 
utters a more terrifick yell than ever pro- 
ceeded from the moſt tempeſtuous ocean +. 
Catullus and Ovid mention the ſea as a 
female, by the name Ampbitrire 1. And 
the common people of Scotland, w ex- 
preſſing the ſea by a pronoun, often call it 
She, but I think never He; © Let us go and 
* look at the ſea; they lay fb 1s very rough 
© to-day,” 

+ Virg. Aneid, vii. $14.— The common Greek name 
for the is feminine, Ata and Falarre arc not 
lynonymous; at leatt they did wat appear to to Homer ; 
who ulcs the former 10 liguify the Great Deep, Ocean, 
or Source of waters ; from which cwry ee, e 26" 
Jh fountain, and river, takes 14s male. 
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It ſeems to us quite natural, that a ſhip 
ſhould be feminine ; becauſe, as the learned 
author of Hermes obſerves, it is ſo eminently 
a receiver and container of various things, of 
men, arms, proviſions, and goods. Accord- 
ingly naus in Greek and navis in Latin are 
feminine ; and Engliſh ſailors, ſpeaking of 
their veſſel, ſay, She is under fail: nay, 
thoſe very perſons who call a war-ſhip a 
war, do ſtill adhere to the ſame idiom, 
y. The man of war ſent out ber boats. 
yet, the French word for ſhip, navire, 
though derived from the Latin, 1s maſcu- 


It were vain to attempt to reduce theſe 
peculiaritics to al - Real ani- 


ture, But allegories are fantaſtick things; 


genders, that have no better foundation, 
cannot be expected to be uniform in difterent 
countries. And thoſe imaginary beings, who 
are idolized by ignorant nations, may to a 
4 — fancy in ſuch a variety 

lights, that it ſhall be impoſſible for a 
ſtranger, from what he may know of their 
ſuppoſcd attributes, to determine any thing 
a priori concerning the gender, which cuſtony 


may in ny particular country annex to their 
names, We have heard both of a god and of 
« goddeſs of war ; and who will fay, that Hel- 
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lona is not as +; name ” — for 
that imagina The ſtrength, 
one would think, muſt be = and this 
may be given as one reaſon for the 
of Hercules. And yet Neceſſity, who muſt 
-—p— 1 than Hercules, and all =—— 
together, is repreſen 

Horace > > 6 perſonage ; for 2 
other reaſon, that I can but becauſe 
her name in Latin happens to have a femi- 
nine termination. It is natural, one may 
ay, that the who 1s ſu to pre- 
» over love ſhould be beautiful and femi- 
nine : and yet the Romans aſcribed this paſ- 
ſion as much to the influence of a wicked 
little Boy, whom Virgil calls Amor and Cu- 
pide, as to that of his mother Venus. The 
charioteer of the fun was Phebus, accordin 
to the claſſicks : but a Saxon poet — 
undoubtedly have preferred a female to that 
high office, 

As things which have not animal life can- 
not with propricty be ſaid to have ſex, (for the 
ſ(cxual art angement of vegetables is a modern 
diſcovery, hinted at indecd by Ariſtotle +, but 
unknown to the authors of language) it 
would ſcem moſt natural, that the names of 
all inanzmate things and abſtract ideas 
ſhould be of the neunter gender ; that Is, 
fhould nel, that the things ey ſand for 
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are of neither ſex. And in ſome languages 
this is no doubt the caſe. But in Greek and 
Latin, Italian, French, and Spaniſh, many 
nouns denoting abſtract ideas, and things 
without life, are maſculine, and many are 
feminine. The only good reaſon to be given 


for this is, that certain words are conſidered 


as of certain genders, on account of their final 
letters; becauſe accident and cuſtom have fo 
determined. But, if it be aſked, why in Latin 
(for example) the termination a of the firſt de- 
clenſion ſhould be feminine, and of the third 
neuter ; or why in cither it ſhould be feminine 
or neuter, and not maſculine ; I know of no 
reaſon, but what has been already aſligned, 
namely, that in the Latin tongue ſuch is 
the rule, as eſtabliſhed by cuſtom :—by Cuſ- 
tom, I ſoy, which in all human affairs has 
reat authority, but which in giving laws to 
— is abſolute and wr 9. — It 
may be ſaid, indeed, that, while a and 
— „ — 5 —_ 
men thn maxing grammar's, u 
natural to ſay bone penn (for 1 


bonam pennam, on account of the ſimiler 
ſound, There may be ſomething in this, 
But it goes not far in accounting for the fact 
I 


peak of, For, to be according to rule, 
the termination of the adjettive and partici- 
ple muſt /n differ from that of the correl- 
bonding noun : fplendidum diadema, plus i un 


MIL, fit Yates, 10 11 anguille, being as much 


Set Howie Art, Put, vell, 74, 74 
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according to rule, as ingenium bonum, vir 


bono, antennarum velatarum. 


In Engliſh, mo names of things without 
ſex are, and all of them may be, neuter. We 
may ſay, ſpeaking of the ſun, either that be 
was, or that it was, eclipſed; and, of a 
ſhip, that /# was wrecked, or that ſhe was. 
But, in all the other languages I know, 
the gender of moſt ſubſtantives is fixed, 
And, even in Engliſh, when ſpeaking of 
things inaniniate, or of things without ſex, 
we cannot make that maſculine, which cuſ- 
tom has made feminine, nor that feminine 
which cuſtom has made maſculine, though 
we may make either one or the other neuter. 
Of the ſun I may ſay, be 1s fer, or it is fer, 
but I cannot ſay, fe is ſet ; and of the moon, 
that foe is changed, or that / is changed, but 
not that Le is , In like manner, 
ipeaking of the human foul, I may ſay, that 
i docs not think always, or that be does 
not think always, but I cannot fay, that be 
does not think always, 


In ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, all Engliſh 
nouns, denoting what 15 without life, ought 
to be neuter ; and when we make them Mas- 
culine or feminine, it muſt be underſtood 10 
be by the hgure called Perlonification, And 
is no doubt an advantage in our tongue, 
and (as a very Icarned * author remarks) 
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diſtingui iloſo- 
ſerves to Ro phil 


virtue is always ſeminine: but, in Eng 
we may, as we pleaſe, make it either femi- 
nine or neuter; and ſay, with equal pro- 
priety, Virtue ſhall receive ber reward, 


(where we ſpeak of Virtue poetically, or 
rhetorically, A a perſon), or, Virtue ſhall a 
receive its reward, where we ſpeak of it with 1 
more philoſophical exactneſs. * tri 
In old Engliſh authors, I find 6is ſome- a 
times uſed, where we now uſe its, Thus, in . 


Leviticus, we read of ** the brazen altar, and 
2 of braſs, his ſtavrs, and all bi: WF '« » 
« veſlcls,” Hence 1 was once led to think, 171. 


that this fort of ſubſtantives, though neuter Iiltea 


I rand 
Iiplit al 
CUTS 
Words, 
nut. of 
Ital wr, 


lth lic 


in modern Engliſh, were ſometimes in our 
antient language maſculine, But it was 3 
miſtake, For in the firſt chapter of Geneſis 
we have the following words; and fimilar 
ales there are in other parts of Scripture, | 
* Let the carth bring forth graſs, the herb 
„ yielding feed, and the frumt-tree yielding 
% fruit, alter 44s Kind whoſe feed is in . 

44 . 


wu 


then both maſculine and neuter, but, that the 
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„ fe.“ Now, if the noun fruit-tree had 
been conſidered as maſculine by our tranſ- 
Jators, the ſentence would have run thus :— 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit after þ/s kind, 
** whoſe ſecd is in 4:mſclf.” But as they 
apply to one and the ſame ſubſtantive, firſt 


the pronoun ie, and then the pronoun zt- 


ſelf, I infer, not that the ſubſtantive was 


pronoun his was then uſed as a poſſeſſive, in 
ſpeaking of neuter ſubſtantives, though it 
is now invariably applied to ſuch as are maſ- 
culine, + 


From 


So in the third part of the Church's homily apainf? 
r of Idolatrie, „ What Can ail mage, winch when 17 3% 
fallen cannot nile again, which can neither help #15 


* inends, nor hurt , enenues, exprets of the mol mighty 
Cod!“ | 


+ Dr. Campbell has fully explained this matter, by h- 
lervin , with lus ulual cura, that the word 115 is not 
ty be found im our Bible: whence we may nicer, this, 1 
„% old language, it was not ulcd, at loaft in folemn 
le., hee The Philejaph) of Kheatorich, vol. . b. 94 
Iallcad of that word, we have always, i tit Cunmun 
Iranflation, cither bis (as in the pallages quaied) or 4 pe» 
1plralis, as the path there, un its path, Hf, mdecd, 
cus but, in the old editzons, 1s priced e, 1 1 
words, and, therctore, is to be conſidered as couupuumnded, 
nut. of ifs and e, but of / and ff, And this is ues 
Il orig of that reciprocal pronuun, B85 wn e Lage 
ullh means ſam. du Shablprarc, 
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From theſe remarks it will appear, how 
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Tel, myſelf, thyſelf, Ec. did probably 
Himſ-lf, therefore, itſelf, myſelf, thyſelf, & 
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er. 


The nature and uſe of Nouns Secondary, or 
Pronmns. 


HE words now to be conſidered do not 
form a numerous claſs; nor are they, 
perhaps, ſo eſſential to human ſpeech as the 
former: but they are ſo convenient, that we 
have no reaſon to think there is any lan- 
guage without them. They are called by the 
Greeks “ An/Cnumiar, and by the Latins Pro- 
amin. And the name well expreſſes their 
— they being put + ant 7ou onomator, 


pro nomine, inſtead of the noun or name. 


Their uſe, and the occaſion of introducing 
them into language, may be thus illuſtrated, 


Suppoſe me to mert with a perſon, whoſe 
name 1 know not, and to whom I am equally 
unknown ; and that we find it neceſlary to 
talk together, I want to give ſome informa» 
en concerning mytclt, and to addreſs that 
formation to him, But how is this to be 
done ? He knows not my name, and I know 
nat bis, I might point to myſelf, when 6 
meant to ſpeak of mel, and to him when 
I would freak of him ; but this would be 
WICORVERENt in the da k, and awkward in any 
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circumſtances, Shall I begin with informing 
him of my name, and myſelf of his; and 
afterwards repeat my own name when I ſpeak 
of myſelf, and his when I ſpeak of him? 
Perhaps he might not chooſe to tell me his 
name, and I might be equally ſhy in regard 
to mine. But ſuppoſe this difficulty got over, 
and that I want to aſk him the road. If I 
confine myſelf to proper and ſubſtantive 
names, I ſay, ** James as a favour cf 
« Alexander, that Alexander would inform 
* James, which is the road to ſuch a place: 
and, all the while, I muſt be pointing to 
myſelf and to him alternately, to fignify, 
that I was ſpeaking of him and of myſelf, 
and not of any other perſons of the ſame 
names, If in fo ſhort and ſimple an addreſs 
there is ſo much difficulty, it may well be 
wnagined, that in a continued dialogue there 
would be a great deal more “. 


Now for removing theſe difficulties there 
1s 8 method very eaſy, and, I think, obvious 
enough to any rational being. Inſtcad of the 
two proper names, ſubſtitute two pronouns, 
J and %, and there is no need either of 
knowing unc another's names, or of pointing, 


* Many queltions muglt indecd be put, without cifher 
tac n of name, os tit ae if promauns. by oe 
4.414 PH ACS. ] Might li will 1214414 pph1 ner t 1 5 40 
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% beg as a favour of Tou, that you would 
„ tell me, which is the road.” Here, then, 
we ſee in part the origin, the nature, and the 
uſe, of Pronouns. They are the ſubſtitutes 


of proper names. This is the firſt and 
ſimpleſt idea of them; but it is not a com- 
plete one. 


Further : Suppoſe two perſons to be talk- 
ing of a third perſon, w name they either 
know not, or do not care to be continually 
repeating : it is evident, that the eaſieſt way 
of managing ſuch a converſation would be 
to _ a pronoun, ſuch as be and bim. 
did not ſce Alexander to-day, but Alcx- 
ander ſent word, that Alexander would do 
Alexander the favour to call at my houſe 
in the evening: —is not this more com- 
plex, and leſs intclligible, than it 1 were to 
lay, “ 1 did not ſee Alexander to-day, but 
** be ſent word, that be would do hie the 
** favour to call at my houſe ? ' 


Theſe three Pronouns, J, Thau, and He, 
are called in our grammars the pronouns of 
the Ai, ſecond, and third perſon, For it is 
laid, that the ſpeaker, who denotes himdclf 
perſon with 
regard to his own diſcourſe, it ſhould rather 
be laid, that he is the perſon, whom we st 
attend to; for we naturally turn our eyes, 
and incline our cars, to the % en who 
peaks, He who is ſpoken to, and whom 
the ſpeaker addretics, by the proneun /bou of 

5 | you, 
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you, is the next who draws our attention, 

And the perſon or thing ſpoken of, expreſſed 
he or it, is, in contradiſtinction to the 

other two, called the ird perſon. 


That the uſe of pronouns may be conſi- 
dered as poſteriour in time to that of nouns, 
and a kind of refinement upon it, appears 
from a fact, which every body muſt have 
obſerved, that when a child begins to ſpeak, 
and knows his own name, he is apt to uſe 
it in ſpeaking of himſelf; and it requires 
ſome pains, or ſome practice at jeaſt, to teach 
him how to ſupply its place by the pronouns 
of the firſt perſon J, and Me, 


If it be aſked, whether pronouns, like the 
nouns they repreſent, muſt admit the diſtinc- 
tion of unity and plurality, the anſwer is 
obviouſly, yes, For one or more perſons 
may ſpeak, or one may ſpeak the featiment 
of many ; and to one or to more perſons our 
{peach may be addreficd ; and the perſons or 
things (| of may be cither one or many, 
And therdore / mult have a plural we un 
muſt have ye or you ; and br or it muſt have 
they, And the lame analogy mult take place 
411 all languages, 


The Gredks and Romans, in addreſſing 
one perion, uicd the fingular of the pro» 
noun, theu ; whereas we, and many orci 
modern nations, ue the plural you, But in 
very lem Il yle, as when we invoke the 
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Supreme Being, we uſe Thou: and, what is 
remarkable, we ſometimes uſe the ſame form 
of the pronoun in contemptuous or very 
familiar language. This laſt mode of ſpeech 


the French, who have it as well as we, ex- 


preſs by the verb zutcyer ; and Shakeſpeare 
makes hou a verb of the ſame import: It 
„ thou /hour/t him thice or tour times it will 
© not be amiſs :” that 1s, if thou addreſſeſt 
him by the contemptuous or familiar appel- 
lation of Thou, —The prople called Quakers 
profeſs, in imitation of the icripture ſtyle, to 
uſe hau on all occaſions, when ſpeaking to 
one perion ; but many of them ungrammati- 
cally put the oblique caſe hee in its place, 


In the Latin tongue, it is a rule, when the 
pronouns of the firſt and ſecond pe fon are 
joined by the copulative, to give precedency 
to the — and ſay, Ego ot Tu; but we 
uſe a contrary arrangement, You and 1; tor 
it would look like arrogance uf one were to 
lay in Englith, J and Yau, One Enghth au- 
thor, indeed, has, in a certain controverfial 
treatiſe, e d, not only, „ and Doctor fuch- 
„ a-0nc,” (naming his opponent), but alſo, 
'4 1 and the Publick :* but it is a fingulanty, 
in which I believe he will not be unitated, 
Cardinal We was blamed for Writing in 
one of his letters, Ego of Rex mins, | and my 
king; for this, though agrecable to the hom 
of the language in which he Wie, is 10 16» 
PUNE LY UI anne, that 14 Was thought 
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nothing but the moſt extravagant vanity could 
have induced him to adopt it. 


It 1s difficult to preſcribe laws to cere- 
mony. A Spaniard, out of reſpect, walks 
before you out of his houſe; to intimate, 
that he has ſuch conndciice in you, that he 
could leave it in your poſſeſſion: we, out of 
reſpect, make our friend walk out of our 
houſe before us; to intimate, that we ac- 
count him the better man, The cuſtoms 


are contrary, though they proceed from the 
lame principle. 


A King, exerting his authority on a ſolemn 
occaſion, adopts the plural of the firſt per- 
ſon, ** We ſtrictly command and charge: 
meaning, that he acts by the advice of coun» 
ſellors, or rather, that he is the repreſentative 
of a whole people. The ſame form of ſpeech 
was frequent in the mouth of an old Roman, 
though a private man: and, in alluſion to 
the Claſſick idiom, Englith authors do ſome- 
times, in ſpeaking of themſelves, ſay He and 
Us, inſtcad of and Me; but of late (except 
when feveral writers are ſuppoicd to be con- 
cerned in the ſame work) it has been thought 
more clegant, becaulc it 1s become more 
faſhionable, at leaſt in ſerious compoſition, 
to uic thoſe pronouns in the fingular, ft 
appears, then, that though the thee pro- 
Nous in queſtion are neceflary in all lan- 
guuges, the modes of applying them are at 
1 4! nations vwilom, 


That 
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Thoſe of the firſt and ſecond perſons have 
no diſtinchon of r in any language I 
know“; nor is it neceſſary they ſhould. 
For perſons converſing — th muſt know 
one another's ſex from the voice, dreſs, and 
other circumſtances ; and therefore it is not 
more requiſite that their words ſhould imply 
it, than that my friend, every time he ſpeaks 
to me, ſhould tell me his name. I and You, 
therefore, ge and tu, belong to both ſexes 
indifferently, and are maſculine or feminine, 
according to the ſex of the perſons whoſe 
names they ſtand for. Thus a man would 
lay, Ego ſum ill. quem quaris, TI am he whom 
you ſeck ; but a woman would ſay, Ego Jum 
illa quam quaris, I am ſhe whom you ſeck. 
The pronoun ego, J. is the ſame in both 
ſentences : the other words, that admit of 


ſuch variation, allume the gender of the 
lpcaker, 


The pronoun of the third perſon muſt 
have the diſtinction of gender, It repre- 
ſents that which is the ſubject of the con- 
verlation ; the gender whereof, if it be ab- 
lent, cannot be known to the hearer, unleſs 
notified the words that are ſpoken, If 
the ſubject of converſation be a man, the 
pronoun that flands for it muſt be maſ- 
calane ; if 4 woman, it muſt be feminine; 


* Jy Habicw, the provaun of the ſecond perivn has 
% bllinction of grader, But this canuat be ncogttary iu 
11g apt, Wes alle 4 bo perth las, 

if 
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if a thing, it may be neuter, unleſs the 
cuſtom of the language determine otherwiſe. 
So that in language it would ſeem neceſſary. 
or at leaſt convenient, that there ſhould be 
three pronouns of the third perſon, anſwer- 
ing to be, ſhe, it; ille, illa, #ud - ehemmos, ekeind, 
ehemso, 


| 
| 
4 
1 


The neceſſity, or the utility, of this, will 
be Mill more apparent, (as Mr. Harris in- 
geniouſly obſerves) if we ſuppoſe it wanting. 
Suppoſe then, that in Engliſh there is no 
other pronoun of the third perſon but he and 
him; and that, in an account of Adam and 
Eve and the forbidden fruit, we read thus, 
* He prevailed on im to cat bim;” it is 
plain, that from theſe words we ſhould not 
know what was caten, who did cat, or who 
adviſed to cit, But let the genders of the * 
pronoun be diſtinguiſhed, “ $he prevailed 
„on 11 16 cat #;” and all ambiguity 
„ani, 


Further ; the thing or perſon ſpoken of, 
which is notified by the pronoun of the third 
perlon, may bear various relations to the 
ſpcakers, as well as to other things: it may 
be near, of diſtant, preſent or abſent, be- 


longing to the ſpeaker, or to the heazer, or fo1 
1% fone other perfon, e, Hence it will be of 
CONnveniont 10 have 4 variety Hl (1041044008 „ 
Cxpretiiyc of tie ti pern under thulc I 
Val 1s 11 ations ; ily (bis, (bit, e, thin, 191 
bis, birs, this, ours, bc But abierve, that ha 
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theſe words are not of the nature of pro- 
nouns, &cept when they ſupply the place 
of a noun; which is not always the caſe. 
They are pronouns, when we ſay, © Give me 
* /tat” (pointing to it) —** Iwill keep his.” 
When they do not ſupp'y the place of a 
noun ; but are joined to a noun, in order to 
aſcertain or define it, they belong to a claſs 
of words, to be conſidered hereatter, and 
may be called pronominal articles; as in 
theſe examples : hrs ran l eſteem ; that man 
I admire ; your ftature is tall; my health is 
bad, &c. 


The perſon who ſpeaks, and the perſon 
who is | a to, may either of them be the 
ſubject of converſation ; as / am be who 
„ ſent you a letter yeſterday. 7”. are the 
„ man | was looking tor ;"—1v tt the pro» 
nouns of the firſt and ſecond perſon may 
coincide with the third: but with one another 
they cannot; tor, to ſay, I am thou, or, thou 
art I, would not be ſenſe in any language, 
becauſe it implies a contuſion of periovns, and 
that a man is not himicit, but ſome other 
man, 


The pronouns of the firſt and ſccond per- 
ſon differ alſo in another reſpect tom bs 
of the third. / and Thaw, WH avd Ir, Us 
and You, Me and 7 ber, point out the perions 
whoſe names they I and arc lice 

lone undeiftocd even when nothing 10 is 
has been aid, But Ir, ble, /, 6c. we 


eine 


menge _ * 
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terms of univerſal application ; and cannot 
be underſtood, unleſs they are referred to 
ſomething that went before, or is to come 
after, in the diſcourſe. If I ſay. I am 
*« hungry,” or, T hou art good,” the per- 
fon ſignihed by A my is known to be 
no be — than Mb the ſpeaker, or him or 
her to whom I addreſs myſelf, and this is 
equa'ly known, whether I have faid any thing 
previous or not. But if I begin a ſubject by 
ſaying, ©** He is wile, She is fair, I want them,“ 
I am not underfiood, till I fay expreſly, what 
the per ions or the things are, to which I 
allude. 


The diviſions of pronouns into Primitive 
and Derivative, and into Demonſtrative, Re- 
cijnocal, I terrog tive, Poſſeſſive, &c. may 
be foun d mn any common mmar ; and 
theret 1c 1 hall fay nothing of them in this 
place But there is one diviſion of Pro- 
uns, which muſt not be overlooked, be- 
cauſe it leads to ſome remarks of a more 
pencral nature, 


All the pronouns hitherto mentioned may 
int Auce a ſentence; and are therefore called 
ee. But there is allo a SubjunHive 
aun, the nature of which I thall ilu- 
ate % an example ſimilar to that which 
M1, 1,441ts has given, 


Ii 1 fay, The magnet is a ſtone The 
magna wtiratts won,” I utter two fen- 
Þ cis, 


.44 
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tences, that are diſtin and perfectly inde- 


pendent; for either may be wil = ns with- 
out the other. If inſtead of the noun mag- 
net in the ſecond ſentence I put the pronoun 
i, and ſay, « The magnet 1s a ſtone: it 
«« attracts iron ;” the two ſentences are ſtill 
diſtinct in ſyntax, but in meaning not inde- 
_—_— for, to find the ſenſe of it in the 
you muſt look to what went before, 
which informs you, that magnet 1s the noun 
whoſe place is ſupphed by that pronoun. 
Now it is caſy to join theſe two ſentences into 
one, by means of the copulative conjunc- 
tion, The magnet is a ſtone, and it attracts 
* iron.“ Remove the words and it, and in 
their ſtead inſert the pronoun which or that ; 
The magnet is a ſtone, which attracts 
* jron;” and you form one ſentence of the 
ſame meaning, and ſomewhat more conciſe 
than the other, This word which is the ſub- 
junchve pronoun I ſpeak of, It expreſſes 
the united ers of the copulative con- 
junction and, and of the prepotiive pronoun 
it and herein conſiſts its character. When 
it relates to à rational being, it commonly 
aſlumes, in modern Engliſh, the form who 
or that ; and which, or that, when it alludes 
to things irrational or inanimate. In old 
Englith, «hich is often uſed where in mo- 
dern Engluh we ſhould fay 44s ; as in the 
hilt claule of the Lord's prayer,* It is fome- 
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times omitted in colloquial ſtyle, as in this 
example, © The perſon you ſpeak of is not 
the perſon I mean.” The correſpondent 
pronoun in Greek is “ hos and is,; in La- 
tin, gui, qua, gud. 


But I will not affirm, that this ſubjunctive 
pronoun is either ſo neceſſary, or fo frequent, 
in all languages, as in thote which are moſt 
familiar to us, Being framed for the pur- 
poſe of ſubjoining one ſentence to another, 
and conſequently of making one complex 
ſentence of two or more ſimple ſentences, 
it is evident, that it we could be fatisficd 
with expreſſing ourſclves in ſhort ſentences, 
this pronoun might in many caſes be wanted, 
And it is obſervable, that illiterate perſons 
and children rarcly uſe ; joining their ſhort 
periods, where they chooſe t, join them, by 
the connective and ; M hich is indecd a fimpler 
and more obvious expedient, In ſome ver 
antient languagcs, too, as the Hebrew, winch 


will pleaſe chem, but what is modern, why do they not 
allo change pardoneit and i, rt wnto pardons and ehe, 
417 to fpiril, World wwe ohid 1 + HY if , 
aid all e other old words aid 16 111114the4lts 41G new 
dun Thi lc ld madgdes of Lang, 1 mine COnmic- 
ciated 10 14g vas wit, ele ee ee tif ed, II thy 
Leco une, % Lace eee Of HV to arcalion 
4 aultake of the Lonie.— gh, habull, and een en 
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have been employed chiefly for expreſſing 


plain ſentiments in the plaineſt manner, with- 
out aiming at any elaborate length or har- 
mony of periods, this pronoun occurs not 
ſo often, as in Greek and Latin, and thoſe 
other tongues, which have been embelliſhed 
by the joint labours of the philoſopher and 
rhetorician. Read the firſt chapter of Ge- 
neſis: and you will find that the ſubjunctive 
21 occurs but ſeldom; the ſentences 
ing ſhort, particularly towards the begin- 
ning, and joined for the moſt part by the 
connective, And the ſame ſimplicity of com- 
poſition is frequent in Scripture, eſpecially 
in the hiſtorical parts; which in that Divine 
book 1s a great beauty, and an evidence both 
of its truth, and of its antiquity, For had 
the dition been more claborate, it would 
have had too much the air of human con- 
trivance, and of the arts of latter times, 
But in other compoſitions, the ſame un- 
adorned ſimplicity would not always be agree- 
able, For we are not diſpleated to ind hu- 
man decorations in a work of human art. 
Beſides, the ſentiments of inſpiration tupport 
themſclves by their intrinfick dignity ; whereas 
thoſe of men muſt ofien be ſupported and 
recommended by the graces of language 
The infjared author commands our atten- 
tion, and has a right to it, but other writers 
muſt latter and Winulc, in order to PC ail 
with us to aticnd,-But this by the by, 1 
only meant to fay, thet comp er tenen 
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which without the ſubjunctive pronoun could 
not eaſily be framed, may be fo contrived and 
diſpoſed, as to contnbute not a httle to the 
beauty of human compoſitions : though in 
writings of a higher order we neither expect 
nor deſire them; becauſe we know, that, 
however pleaſing, they are but human con- 
trivances at the beſt, The fame ornaments 
are unſeemly in a temple, which we admire 
in a private —_ and that rhctorical 


art, which in Virgil and Cicero 1s fo charm- 


ing, would be quite unſuitable to the majeſty. 


of Scripture. 


The ſubjunctive pronoun may join two 
ſentences ſo cloſely, that to a ſuperficial ob- 


ſerver they ſhall ſeem to be but one. What 


can be more clearly one ſentence, than the 
following,“ The man whom you ſee is Pe- 
* ter?” Is it poſſible, one might ſay, to ana- 
Iyſe it into two? Nothing more caly, Here 
are two diſtinct affirmations; and here, there- 
fore, may be two ſentences, © You ſce a 
* man, That man 1s Peter,” Both theſe are 
comprehended in the abovementioned propo- 
ſition; and thele two taken together expreſs 
its full meaning It is, therefore, not a fim- 
ple, but a compound ſentence, In fact, 
wherever there 1s a fuljundive pronoun, 
there muſt be the import of both a pronoun, 
and a copilaive conmnction : and all con- 
Jane ns conncet leinen, as will be feen 
hergaltcs, 


O/ 
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C HAP. IL 
OF ATTRIBUTIVES, 


er. * 


Of Attributives — Adjeftives, Participles, 
Verbs,—Their diſtinguiſhing charaters, — 
Compariſon of Adjettives, 


HE words hitherto conſidered have been 

called by ſome writers Primary and Se- 
condary Subſtantives. Both claſles denote 
ſubſtances or things; the former, direct 
the latter, by ſupplying the place of the 
former, 


But nronouns alone not one 
human — be expreſled, There 
muſt, therefore, in all ms —_ be other 
clafles of words, Men not only ſpeak of 
perſons and things, but alſo of the qualities, 
characters, and operations, of perſons and 
ings, What would it ſignify to ſpeak of 
Ceſar, if one were never to lay whether Ceſar 
was good or bad, or what were lis qualities, 
hat his actions ! 


If we were to hear ſuch an expreſſion as, 
—Wit Or aVe—=WAI AdMIN di Vaded Br Han, 
we ſhould naturally alk, whe was to! and, 
M why 
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who did ſo? for till we be informed of this, 
we cannot know what 1s meant. Not that 
the words brave, admired, invaded, have no 
meaning; but becauſe they denote certain 
qualities or attributes, which lead our 
thoughts to the perſon or thing to whom 
they are ſuppoled to belong. For qualities 
imply ſomething in which they inhere, or to 
which they pertain: and if there were no 
e ſons or things in the univerie, there could 
2 no qualitcs or attributes. Now the words 

that denotc attributes or qualities are in ge- 
neral called 1:77 ibutroes. 


The antient Greck Grammarians called 
them“ rhimata, werba, verde: — whatever 
may be ſaid, or, more accurately, whatever 
may be ati; med, or denied, concerning any 
thing ur per lon, Thus of Ceſar, it may be 
aſh med, that he was brave, that he was ad- 
mired, thai he invaded Britain; and of the 
lame Ceſar, it may be denicd, that he was 
oruel, that he was deſpiſed, that he conguered 
Britain, In thee affirmations and negations, 
Ceſar 1% a fubſtantive, name, or noun ; be 1» 
4 pronoun ; and brave, cruel, admired, de- 
ſjujed, invaded, conquered, are attributives, 


In a the languages we know, and pro- 
baby in al! others, there arc three lots of 
(11 butives, which are called im the gram» 
Wars, Ache iives, Particles, and Verbs. 


17 4 41s 
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The Adjective denotes a ſimple quality, as 
brave, cruel, good, ſwift, round, ſquare.— 
The Participle is ſaid to denote a quality, 
together with a certain modification of time; 
as amans, loving, which relates to time pre- 
ſent; amatus, loved, which alludes to time 
paſt; and amaturus, about to love, which 
points at time future *,—The Verb is till 
more complex than the participle, It not 
only expreſſes an attribute, and refers that 
attribute to time, paſt, preſent, or to 
come; but alſo comprchends an ailertion ; 
ſo that it may form, when joined to a noun, 
a complete ſentence, or propoſition, Thus 
when I ſay, Alexander ambulat, Alexander 
walks, I utter, though in two words, a 
complete ſentence ; and this ſentence com- 
prehends in it thele four things: firſt, a ſub- 
ſtantive proper name, Alexander ; tecondly, 
an attribute, quality, or operation of Alex- 
under, walking ; thirdly, ts quality or ape- 
ration fixed down to the preſent time, walks, 
or is walking ; and fourthly, this quality as 
athrmed to belong to the perion ſpoken of, 
Alexander , walking. 


From the verb take away the aflertion, and 
there remains the attnbute and the time, 
which arc commonly thought 16 form the 


* This idea if this Particaple may futhoce at prefent ; 
having beceu genwally adigancd by Grammanans, Bui it 
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efimnce of the participle; and from the par- 
ticiple take away the time, and there re- 
mains the {imple quality, as expreſſed by the 
adjective, Thus from amal, the verb, /oveth, 
or is loving, take away the aflertion 7s, and 
there remains i. Which is called a parti- 
[ ple of the preſent time: and if we conſider 

the atiiburive nis, not as bearing refe- 

rence to the pPretent or 10 an particular 

time, but as expreſſing a perſon's general 

character which remains with him at all 
times, we transform it into an adjective ; as 
: when we ſay, a /oving patent, a /pmpathifing 
friend, Arithdes fuit amanty/imus qui. 
Dettus, Spetlaius, Prebaius, and many other 


* 


ütteibutives of the fame nature, are partici- 
„es, when they imply any notion of time 
but adjectives, when they denote a quality 
limply, without regard to time, 


All ſubſtances, natural, imaginary,' arti- 
ficial, and abſtract, and 1 perſons; and, 
in a word, whatever is e prefled by a fub- 
ſtantive, may be characteriſed by qualities, 
and, conſequent!y, 191ncd in ſyntax to ad- 
jeflives, % participles, and to verbs, We 
may tay, 2 tall man, a 11/ing man, & man 
ſpoaks 1 fu, @ mournfiud muſe, an inſpiring 
ue, WC ini iu, ON ings; @ ſwift ue, 


a , whe ade the enemy ; af 
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demned, and that he drank poiſon. Pronouns, 
too, as they ſtand for nouns, may be cha» 
racteriſed in the ſame manner; as in the 
two laſt examples. 


From the method of arrangement com- 
monly followed in grammars, we might be 
apt to conclude, that adjectives are of the 
ſame claſs with nouns, and that the parti- 
ciple is a part of the verb, But when we 
examine theſe claſſes of words philofophi- 
cally, that is, according to their meaning 
and uſe, and without regard to their dert- 
vations, or final letters, we ſhall be fatisficd, 
that the arrangement here given is right, and 
that the other, though not matciially wrong, 
is however erroneous. In their nature, no 
two forts of words can be more unlike, than 
the ſubſtantive and the adjective ; and there- 
fore it mult be a fault in diſtribution, to 
refer both to the Noun, Ihe Subſtantive 1s 
the name of the thing ſpoken of, and in 
Creek and Latin is called name, for it is 
onoma in the one, and emen in the other : 
and it would have been better, if in Englith 
we had called it tbe name, rather than br 
noun ; tor this laſt word, being uſed only in 
grammar, we are more an to milunder- 
tand, than the other, which is in familiar 
ule, But the acdhective is not the name either 
of a thing o of a perion ; nor 15 it a name 
at all ; ut denotes a quality ; and the Greeks 
called it, not nenne, but beten ON ep» 
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thet, and ſometimes rh&#ma; which laſt 
word means whatever is aſſirmed or denied 
of a thing or perſon. It is true, the term 
rh#ma docs not diſtinguiſh it from the verb 
and participle; but then it does not con- 
found it with the noun or ſubſtantive. And 
in fat, the adjective or epithet partakes 
more of the verb and participle, than of the 
noun. 80 that, if there be any reaſon for 
diſtinguiſhing the noun from the verb, there 
is equal reaſon for diſtinguiſhing the noun 
from the adjcctive: and the tom adjedive- 
noun, however common, is really as 1con- 
gruous, as werb-roun Or pariiciple-noun 
would be, 


The reaſon, why grammanans have con- 
founted the adjective with the noun, ſeems 
to be, lecauſe in Greek and Latin both are 
declined by caſes, reſemble cach other in 
tz mination, and, when joined in ſyntez, 
agree in calc, gender, and number. But this 
1s no good 1caſon, If it were, participles 
allo ſhould be called rouns: which in no 
grammar, fo far as 1 know, has ever been 
(1, AGENTS are fomctiines called ad- 
„ Un Which would from not altogeties 
Lproper, lcaule they arc joincd 10 nouns ; 
but ls 101 cenie, Paule it docs not 
enen tie adjective from ti Parte IC 
und verb, which ac allo and 10 neun 
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The Participle, Participium, (in Greek 
* metoch?} was probably ſo called, becauſe it 
partakes of the nature both of the verb and 
of the adjective; of the former, by expreſ- 
ling time, and of the latter, by denoting a 
quality. But, though derived from the verb, 
it is not to be conſidered as a part of it; 
becauſe, though it may reſemble a verb in 
expreſling a quality with time, it implies no 
aſhrmation, and conſequently wants the 
verb's diſtinguiſhing character. If its deri- 
vation were to give it any right to be conſi- 
dered as a part of the verb, then the adverb 
preſumptuouſly might as well claim to be a 
fart of the adjective preſumpruous, of the 
noun preſumption, and of the verb preſume. 
Accordingly, the Latin grammarians, while 
they contound adjettives with nouns, do yet 
very propeily diſtinguiſh the participle trom 
every other part of ſpeech, 

Wherever adjectives and participles admit 


the diſtinctions of gender, number, and 
caſe, it would ſcem natural, that, in theſe 


three 1elpects, they ſhould agree with the 


fall Gguihcation of 3 noun, T lus the gilden raghe ts 10 
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nouns to which they belong. Indeed, I 
cannot ſee, why adjectives and rticiples 
ſhould have thoſe diſtinctions, dl it be, 
that they may the more effectually coincide 
with their reſpective nouns. For bonus, mo- 
wens, good, moving, or any other adjective or 
participle, conſidered in itſelf, cannot be of 
any number or of any gender: for it may be 
aflerted of one, or of many; and of that 
which 1s cither maſculine or teminine, and of 
that which is neuter. Twelve men or wo- 
men, for example, may be good, or in mo- 
tion, as well as one; and many Jorts of ani- 
mals, and inanimate things, as well as 
one fort, —Agreeably to thele remarks, 
find, that in Latin, Grech, and ſome other 
languages, wherein the termination of ad- 
jectwes and participles varics according to 
the gender and number ;—that in thoſe lan- 
— ges, I ſay, adjectives and participles fol» 
ow the gender, number, and caſe of the 
ſubſtantives to which they are joined ; bur 
Engliſh adjeftives and participles, which 
never vary the termination, and arc all of the 
nature of indeclinable Latin adjeftives (as 
frag, HOGG, e, adapt themicivos, 
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to Univerſal Grammar. And it will appear 


afterwards, that the ſame thing is true ct rhe 
declenſion of nouns. 


The compariſyn of adjectives is another 
ſource of variety, which demands attention; 
that we may fee how far it is, or is not, ef 
ſential to language. Things or perſons, that 
have a certain quality | in common, may differ 
in reſpect of the drgrees in which they have 
it. This paper is white, and ſnow is white z 
but ſnow is 4e417er than this paper. Pliny 
was eloquent, Ceſar was more eloquent, and 
Cicero was the moſt eloquent of the three, 
Sophoclcs was wile, Socrates Was Wiler; but 

"Homon was he wilcſt of men. Thele, 
and the like degrees, of the ſame quality, 
muſt be obſervable in all ages and nations, 
malt be ſpoken of by all men, and muſt 
therctore in one way or other be cxpicticd 1 
all languages, 


In Latin and Engliſh, there are four ways 
of exprefling this variety. The fit is, by 
joining io the adjective an adverb of comp#s- 
rative mncreale ; as wore hard, wry hard, mo 
Hard; mag dur un, valde Aris, Maxime Au- 


n he fecond is, by varying the termine» 


non of the achective: w/e, wiſer, Wiſh ; 
uus, fapentiier, fabi ne,, *® fopoes, 

/opbutsr as, Jp Tatss, — The third 18, by als 
unit Other adjectives, which do thrintelves 
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denote both a quality and compariſon ; as 
good, better; bad, worſe ; bonus, melior, op- 
timut.— The fourth is, by blending the two 
methods laſt meationed : as in Engliſh, good, 
better, het; where be! (contratted from the 
Saxon Betteſt or Bet/i) is plainly allied to 
better, but better (though formed from the 
Saxon Ber} is, in Engliſh, a primitive word, 
not derived from good, nor — any other 
adjective now in the language. S0 in Latin, 
malus, prjor, peſſimus; and ſo in Greek 
® kakos, cherrbn, cheiriſlos. —In other tongues, 
other methods equally convenient, pave 
and equally elegant, may have been adopted, 
for marking thoſe increaſing degrees of qua- 
ities, which are commonly called eee of 


compariſon. 


As many verbs either denote, or imply 


ion; and as the ſame action may be per- 


formed with greater or with leſs energy; it 
ſeems reaſonable, that they, as well as ad- 
jectives, ſhould admit of increaſe or of de- 
ceaſe in their Gignihication ; which is pro» 
bably the calc in all languages, But in every 
language that we know, it 1s done by means 
of adverbs, and not by varying the termina- 
ron af the verb : for 11s would have add- 
ed wanecel,ly to the complexnchs of that 
„tribute, ieh 110 et languages is com- 
jlex enough eee, Thus we fay in Eng 
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liſn, Brutus loved money much, Cato loved 
it more, Craſſus loved it exceedingly. So in 
Latin, amat, magit amat, vehementor amat. 


Such adverbs as expreſs the meaning of 
attributives, may admit of compariſon, if 
the attribute itſelf be capable of more and 
leſs. Thus diu, for a hg time, is varied 
into diutiut and diut i ffime ; flute, in a foolifh 
monner, or fooliſhly, into fultivs and - 
Hume; prope, in a near ſituation, into pro- 
pius, and proxime, &c. So in Engliſh we 
lay, adverbially, long, longer, very long; 
fooliſhly, more fooliſhly, moſt fooliſhly ; 
ncar, ncarer, neareſt or next. 


Thoſe words admit nut of compariſon, 
which denote what is ſo definite as to be un- 
ſuſceptible of more and //i, Quality, ſays 
Ariſtotle, admits of more and leſs ; but fu 
{tance does not, It this be allowed, it fol- 
lows, that ſubſtantives do not admit of com- 
pariſon, but that attributives do, Goliah 
was taller and fronger than David ; but Da- 
vid was as much a male of the human ſpecies 
as Goliah, If we ſay of any one, that he is 
more 4 man than another, we give to the 
noun the ſenſe of an attiribunve; for the 
meaning muſt be, that be is wore manly, of 
that he potictics ſomt other good qualities in & 
ligher degree, bo when Vope lays, of & 

tain perſon, that he 1s '* & tradeliman, 
'* meek, and mach & har,” the last phraſe is 
the fas with much given to lying, And 
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when the Scripture declares, of the phariſee's 
proſelyte, that he is more a child of hell, the 
meaning is, that he is more liable to puniſh- 
ment, becauſe more wicked ; and therefore, 
the words @ ch1/d bell, have the import of 
an adjechve. 


Pronouns, as they ſupply the place of 
nouns, mult, like them, be incapable of 
compariſon, It is true, we fay in Engliſh 
the very ſame, and in Plautus we find 4% 
fimus the — —— of % or ipſus. But 
theſe are redundancies. For tbe ſame, and 
1þſe, expreſs all that can be meant by the very 
fame, and Hi ,, Many ſuch fuperflui- 
ties ind their way into the language of con- 
verſation ; but in ſolemn and clegant ſtyle it 
is better to avoid them, 


Adjeftives, whereof the meaning is al- 
ready as extenſive as it can be, as omnts, cunc- 
tus, folus, unt venus; and thoſe that denote 
exact figure, or definite quantity or num- 
ber, admit not of degrees of compariſon, be- 
cauſe they are unſulceptible of more and Heſs. 
beven grains of ſand arc as much and as 
really /oven, as ſeven planets, My /- foo. 
rule is as much @ t -t rule as your! 
One Cucic cannot be amore raue, than 
another, We may foy, however, that cn 
figure hb more eule, than another firwr 
Hut in this came the adjechve fignitics, 
nat exact ungut, but af preaching ts the figs? 
of ee; und therdore, bong, in aclpert 
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of the figure, indefinite, is capable of more 
and leſs, and conſequently of compariſon. 


How many degrees of compariſon are 
there? Every ſchool- boy can anſwer, Three; 
for three are mentioned by name in his gram- 
mar, How many parts are in an inch? A 
common joiner would perhaps anſwer, Eight, 
or Ten; for that 1s the number —— 
his foot- rule. But if we conſider this mat- 
ter 1 we ſhall ſee reaſon to 
affirm, that the degrees of compariſon are, 
like the parts of an inch, infinite in number, 
or at leaſt indefinite,-A mountain is larger 
than a mite :—-by how many degrees ? How 
much bigger is the earth than a grain of 
ſand? By how many degrees was Socrates 
wiſer than Alcibiades or Cleopatra more 
beautiful than Octavia? or Varro more 
learned than Cato? Or by how many de- 
grees is ſnow whiter than this It is 
plain, that to theſe and the like queſtions no 
defenite an{wers can be returned, 


In quantities, however, that may be cx» 
ally meaſured, the degrees of excels may be 
exactly aſcertained, and definitcly exprefled, 
A toot ie juſt twelve times as — as an 
inch ; and a man feven fect high is double 
the height of one of forty-two inches, But 
un regard to gualitics, and to thaole quantities 
which came: be mcatured exactly, it is im- 
pollible to lay how many degrees may be 
Lung ended iy the comparative excels 
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But though theſe degrees be infinite or in- 
definite in fact, they cannot be ſo in lan- 
guage. Nor would it be convenient, if lan- 
guage were to expreſs many of them. More 
need not be expreſſed than two; the firſt, to 
ſignify ſimple exceſs, which is commonly 
called the Comparative; and the other to 


denote very great exceſs, or the greateſt, 


which has obtained the name of the Super- 
lative. * As to the Poſitive degree of com- 
pariſon, which grammarians talk of, it is 
nothing more than the ſimple form of the 


 adjeftive, and implics not cither compariſon 


or degree, The reaſon, ſays Ruddiman, 
why it has been accounted one of the three 
degrees, is, becauſe the other two are founded 
upon and formed from it. 


But how 1s it poſſible by two words to ex- 
preſs accurately the various degrees of more 
and leis, in which the ſame attribute may 
appcar in thole things that we compare to- 
gether ? I anſwer, that, in mealured quan- 
nities, and in qualities that may be aſcer- 
tained by the application of quantity, this is 
cal done by means of numbers ;—as, 4 
foot 3s twelve times enge than an inch ; an 
hour is %%% times longer than a minute; 
boiling water is one bundred aud Sixteen de- 
gecs hotter than the human blood, —In re» 
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gard to unmeaſured quantities and qualities, 
{ anſwer, that the degrees of more and leſs 
may be expreſſed, intelligibly, at leaſt, if not 
accurately, by adverbs, or words of like im- 
It :—as, Sccrates was much wiler than Alci- 
tades ; Snow 1s à great deal whiter than this 
paper ; Epaminondas was far the moſt ac- 
compliſhed of the Thebans; the evening- 
ſtar is a glorious object, but the fun is ;ncome 
parably more glorious ; the Deity is infinttcly 
greater than the greateſt of his creatures. 
The inaccuracy of theſe and the like exprei- 
ſions is not a matcrial inconvenience ; and, 


though it were, it is unavoidable ; for human 
ſ can only expreſs human thought; and 


where thought is neceſſarily inaccurate, lan- 
guage mult be ſo too, 


Sanctius, the author of a grammatical 
treatiſe called Minerva, maintains, that the 
Superlative degree does not imply compa» 
niſon. But, though he was a learned man, 
I muſt differ from him in this, as in many 
other things: and the leſs regard is due to 
his judgment, as he ſeems to have written 
with a view to eſtabliſh paradoxes, and abuſe 
the grammarians, To me the Superlative 
leems to be as really a comparative, as the 
Comparative itfelf, But that this may apper: 
with full evidence, 1 muſt obſerve, that, im 
all the languages 1 know, and probably in 
all others, there are two Supelatives ; which, 
though Baia in meaning, arc 2. m 
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their uſe. The firſt may be called the ſuper- 
lative of compariſon ; the ſecond, the ſuper- 


lative of emimence. 


1. When I fay, that Cato was more learned 
than Marius, and that Varro was tbe mol 
Joarned of all the Romans; is not a com- 
pariſon of Varro with other learned Romans 
as plainly implied in the laſt clauſe, as a 
compariſion of Cato with Marius is in the 
£14? For 1 would ak, Whether one who 
had never known or heard of any other Ro- 
man could truly and rationally ſay, that 
no other Roman was fo learned as Varro; 
a ſentiment, which is plainly fignihed when 
we hi, that Varro was the moſt learned of 
all the people of Rome; and which no man 
(who Lad 29 regard to ſenſe or truth) would 
entertain, or exprels, till after a compariſon 
had actually been made, $0 in this example, 
„ Socrates was Wiler than any other Athe- 
„ nian, but Solomon was the wilelt of men,” 
Socratcs 15 COM pe! ed with the Athenians, and 
Solomon with mankind in general, 


What then, it may be ſaid, if both imply 
compariſon, 1s the difference between the 
Comparatisc al the Supclative? Is it, that 
the ſuperlative always expretles a greater eu- 
d than we Comparative? No, S$Sacrates 
Was thc Wiſe}! 0h he Athenians, but Solomon 
Was 4%, than toctatcs imobicre a higher fur 
p of wildem is denoied by the com- 
W A %% wir, than by the luperlative wiſh 
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— Is it, becauſe the Superlative implies a com- 
pariſon of oe with many, while the compara- 
tive implies a compariſon of one with one ? 
No: this is not always the caſe neither. The 
Plalmiſt ſays, that © he is 2% r than all his 
„teachers; where, though the compara- 
tive is uſed, there is a compariſon of one 
with many. The real difference between theſe 
_ degrees of compariſon may be explained 
thus. 


When we uſe the Superlative, it is in 
conlequence of having compared individuals 
with the ſpecies to which they belong, or 
one or more ſpecies with the genus under 
which they are comprehended, Thus, So- 
crates was the wiſeſi of the Athenians ; the 
Altherians wore the moſt learned of anticnt na- 
tian; Homer, Virgil, and Me, are the 
greateft of poets - here obſerve, that So- 
crates, though compared with his country» 
men, is at the ſame time conſidered as one 
of them; that the Athenians, though com- 
pared with antient nations, are confidered 
as one of thoſe nations; and that Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton arc conkdered as three 
individuals of that ſpecies of authors, with 
whom they are compared, and to whom it 
is affirmed that they are fuperiour, And 
hence, this ſuperlative is in modern language 
lullowed by the prepotition %, and in Greek 
and Latin by the gent vs calc of rae plural; 
4% igt, that the objcct, which has the pre» 
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eminence, 1s conſidered as belonging to that 
claſs of things or perſons, with which it 1s 
compared. 

But, when we uſe the comparative degree, 
the objects compared are ſet in direct oppoſi- 
tien, and the one is not conſidered as a 
of the other, or as comprehended under it. 
If 1 ſay, Cicero was more eloquent than 
„the Romans,” I ſpeak abſurdly; becauſe 
every body knows, that of the claſs of men 
expreſſed by the word Romans Cicero was 
one; but when I ſay, that Cicero was more 
cloquent than all the er Romans, or than 
any other Roman, 1 ſpeak not abſurdly ; be- 
cauſe, though the perſons ſpoken of were all 
of the ſame claſs or city, yet Cicero is here 
ſet in contradiſtinction to the reſt of his 


the perſons with whom he is com — 
Moreover, if the Plalmiſt had faid, I am 
„ the wiſeſt of my teachers,” the phraſe 
would have been improper, becauſc intplying 
that he was one of them : but when he lays, 
* 1 am wiſer than my teachers,” he docs not 
confider himicl as one of them, but fets 
himdclf in contradiſtinction to them, Again, 
* Solomon was the wilct of men :;"—herc 
Solomon is compared with a fpecics of beings 
whereof he hunicit was one, and therefore 
{146 Super!. tive is ulcd : but Eoalomon was 
of gen the Wiler, is nonknuic, (at leak 

m Engl) bacaulc the ul of the compurt» 
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tive would imply, that be was ſet in oppo- 
ſition to mankind; which is ſo far from being 
the caſe, that he is expreſly conſidered as one 
of them. 


In Engliſh we cannot fay, he is the 
« talleſt of the two; it muſt be, the taller 
of the two: nor do we ſay, © he is the 
% taller of the three; it muſt be *« the 
„ talleſt,” But this does not hold univer- 
ſally in other languages. The Greeks ſome- 
times have the ſuperlative, where we ſhould 
uſe the comparative. Outis all? dufluche- 
flat# gun# emou pephuken : ** there is no other 
„woman moſt wretched than I; or, (to 
give the meaning in better Engliſh) „there 
* 1s no other woman more ſuperlatively 
« wretched,” They alſo uſe the compara- 
tive inſtead of the ſuperlative, And now 
** abide (ſays the Apoſtle) Faith, Hope, Cha- 
* rity ; theſe three; but the greater of theſe 
* is Charity: for the word in Gretk is 
mid and not Mg,. Or we might 
render it thus: And now abide Faith, 
'* Hope, Charity, theſe three ; but greater 
„than thoſe (that is, than faith and hope) 
„is charity,” In like manner, it is ſaid in 
_ nie Goſpel, that “ a grain of muſtard-feed 
'* 1s the aller of all {reds ; but when grown 
* 1, 11 Is thc Lens, of herbs, in both 
tele places, our Tranflators have preſerved 
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the Engliſh idioms.— Some examples of the 
fame kind may be found in Latin authors : 
but they are not frequent, either in Latin, 
or in Greek, 


2. The other Superlative I took the liberty 
to call the ſuperlative of emmence. It denotes 
very great excels or defect, but is not joined 
to any words that directly intimate com- 
pariſon : as when we ſay, Cicero was a 
eloquent, or a moſt eloquent man ; St. Ki 
is a very ſmall iſland; a moule is a moſt dini 
mutive quadruped. 


Yet even in this Superlative, it may be 
faid, that ſomething of compariſon ſeems to 
be icmotcly or indirectly intimated ; that, 
ſor example, when we ſay, © he is a very tall 
+ man,” it muſt be underſtood, that we 
compare the perion ſpoken of with other 
men, or his ftature with the ordinary human 
ſtature, This 1s true; but yet we cannot 
affirm, that compariſon is more clearly inti- 
mated in this ſuperlative, than in the ſimple 
«ttributive /al/; for when we fay, he is 
„tall man, we muſt be underſtood to make 
the Game reforonce to the ordinary ſize of 
men, do when we lay, © Solomon was 4 
moſt wiſe, or a very wiſe man,” we do in- 
ded ht neauwth hm fron other men who 


wore not ty wile: but we mark a diftinction | 


of the fame kad, tough nut the fame in 
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former ſuperlative, the compariſon is direct 
and particular: for we not only expreſs great 
ſupenority or inferiority, but alſo mention 
the perſons or things chat are ſuperiour, as 
well as thoſe that arc inferiour. 


In Engliſh, we diſtinguiſh theſe ſuperla- 


tives, by prefi xing to the one the definite ar- 


ticle the, ſubjoining the prepoſition of or 
among, with the name of the ſpecies or claſs 
of things compared; as © Solomon was the 
© wiſeſt of (or among) men: Hector was 
„the moſt valiant of (or ) the Tro- 
„ jans.” To the other ſuperlative we only 
prefix the indefinite article a ; be was 2 
very good man, he is a moſt valant fol- 
dier.“ And obſerve, that our Superlative 
termination ef is peculiar to the former : we 
may lay ** Homer was the ſublimeſt, or the 
„% moſt ſublime, of ports;” but we cannot 
ſay, „Homer was a ſublimeſt poct; it muit 
be,“ Homer was a moſt ſublume, or a very 
+ ſublime poct,”—Now, in Italian, the rule 
is contrary ; for the ſuperlative termination 
denotes what I call the ſuperlative of emi» 
nence, Cicerone fu eloguontifiime, Cicero was 
malt eloquent, or vey doquent, or Cicero 
was a moſt el quent man; and the ſuperia- 
tive of compariſon is exprefied by the adverb 
Pu Of more, Which, with the definite article 
i prehxed, allumes the ignific ation of wo ; 
as Ciceroue fu if fig loquente dei Nun, 
hy 3 Cad 
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Cicero was the moſt eloquent of the Ro- 
mans. 


In a word, (that I may not take up more 
time with the peculiarities of individual 
tongues) different nations may have different 
contrivances for expreſſing theſe degrees of 
compariſon ; but in one way or other it ſeems 


neceſlary that they ſhould be expreſſed in all 
languages. 


In Hebrew, the compariſon of adjectives 
is intimated, not by infleftion, but by the 
aid of a prepoſition, Thus, in the com- 
parative, * Wiſdom is better than rubies,” 
would be litcrally «© Wiſdom is good above 
* rubies,” In the ſuperlative of compariſon, 
Ile is the beſt of oa all,” would be, 
% He is good above them all. And, for 
marking the ſuperlative of eminence, they 
uſe adverbs correſponding to our moſt, very, 
Kc. This method 1s extremely fimplc, and 


yet * luthcicnt for the purpole, 


$ I have here mentioned the Hebrew, 
of that have occahon to ſpeak of it once 
and again in the ſequcl, 1 think it my duty 
ſay, that for the little knowledge foo of 
the analogy of that language 1 am indebted 
to my amiable friend and colleague, Dr. 
Campbell; who in his Philoſophy of Kheto- 
rick, and othes works, has given many provfs 
of elegance © 4 Writs: , and of uncommon 
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tion as a philoſopher and critick ; and 
who will ſoon (I hope) make an important 
addition to the Theological Literature of his 
country, by a new verſion of the four Goſ- 
Is, with explanatory notes and critical Diſ- 
tions: a work for which he is eminently 
qualified ; not only by his natural talents 
and philological accuracy, but alſo by his 
comprehenſive knowledge of the languages, 
and by that indefatigable zeal for religious 
truth, which has engaged him to make the 
ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures a great part of 
his daily employment for many years, 
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SECT. IL 


The Subject of Altributroes continued. — Q 
Verbs ; — their general nature inveſtigated, 
and expreſ/ed in a d:ifinition. —Conjettures in 


regard to the Greek and Latin infleions. 


T E Adjective denotes a ſimple quality: 
the Participle, a quality with time “: 
the Verb, a quality and time together with 
an aſſertion. This account was already given, 
to diſtinguiſh theſe attributives from one an- 
other. But Verbs being of all words' the 
moſt complex and moſt curious, it will now 
be proper, to inquire more minutely into 
their nature; and to ſhow, from what modi- 
fications of human thought they derive their 
origin, 


We are endowed, not only with ſenſes to 
perceive, and with memory, to retain z but 
allo with te em and judgment, whereby we 
attend to things, ard compare them together, 
lo as to percoive thyur charatters and mutual 
relations, Thus 1 nat only perceive the men 
whom 1 fee to-Guy, and feder thoſe whom 
I law yett-rday ; but allo ferm judgments con- 
cermmy tem: and thoſe judgments ] expres, 
when 1 ſay, tut one is ftirang, another weak; 
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one tall, another ſhort; one young, another 
old; one good, another bad; one wiſe, an- 
other fooliſh, &c. 


Take now any one of theſe judgments, and 
expreſs it by itſelf; Solomon eſt ſapiens, 
Solomon is wiſe, — Concerning theſe three 
words, I obſerve, firſt, that they form a ſen- 
tence, or a complete enunciation of thought: 
ſecondly, that if the word /, iz, were left 
out, the other two words, Solomon wiſe, or 
wiſe Solomon, would not form a ſentence : 
thirdly, that a ſubſtance or object is here 
mentioned, So/omon, and a quality, wiſe; and 
that the one is affirmed to be the character of 
the other: and, fourthly, that if it were not 
tor the word /, is, nothing would be af- 
hrmed of either the quality or the object ; 
for wiſe Solomon or Solomon wiſe contain no 
_ aftirmation. Now the word 1, or eff, is one 
of thoſe words which are called verbs,—May 
we not then ſay, that © it is the nature of a 
verb, firſt, to expreſs an affirmation ; and, 
* ſecondly, to form, when united with a noun 
and a quality, a complete lentence f” 


Before I proceed, it may be necellary to 
remark, that a ſentence comprehending 8 
thing, a quality, and an affirmation, is in Lo- 
Fick called a propopirien ; of which, the thing 
lpoken of is the /ubjett the quality, affirme, 
or denied, to belong to the ſubject, is the 
predicate ; and the word, or words, contain» 
jig the attimation 08 negation, arg the %s. 

* Thus, 
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Thus, in the laſt example, Solomon is the 
fubjet of the propoſition; i, the la, 
and wi/e, the predicate. I hus, in the follow- 
ing propoſit on, To be juſt is commend- 
« able,” to be juſt is the ſubjef, or that con- 
cerning which the affirmation is made; is, 
the cofula; and commendable, the predicate, 
or that which is affirmed of the ſubject. — 
Let it be further obſerved in this place, that 
every propoſition is either affirmative, or 
negative; that is, affirms or aſſerts, that the 
predicate either dcs agree with the ſubject, 


* God is good,” I pronounce an afhrmative 
propoſition : when I ſay, Poverty is not 
* criminal,” I utter a negative propoſition, 
wherein I affirm or aflert, that criminal the 
cate docs not agree with poverty the ſub- 
jet, Every propoſition, therefore, whether 
affirmative or negative, does ſtill 7mply afhr- 
mation or aflertion ; for, to deny that a thing 
is, is to affirm that it is not; to ſay that 
* Pain i; not good,” is the ſame thing with 
ſaying, that it # evil,” or © that it & in- 
os different,” —Of prop ſitions politively af- 
firmative the verb alone is the copula; as 
„ God is good;” fuch as arc negatively 
afl;; mative = for their copula both the 
verb and the negative particle, as © Poverty 
* {4 wt Orminal,” — This being premiſed 
conceining propoſitions, 1 iclume the lubyect 
of vals, 


I ſaid, 


or does not agree with it. When I ſay, 
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I ſaid, that a verb is © a ſpecies of word, 
* which expreſſes an affirmation, and which 
% may form, when united with a name and 
* a quality, a complete ſentence.” - It may 
be worth while to conſider, whether the 
latter clauſe of this definition does not com- 
prehend the former; that is, whether every 
ſort of ſentence does not expreſs or imply 


Sentences are of various kinds. A fingle 
word may convey the full import of a ſen- 
tence, And this may happen in every part 
of ſpeech ; the article and conjunction ex- 
cepted, which can never ſtand by themſelves, 
becauſe they have no meaning, unleſs when 
they are joined with other words. 


Firſt ; a fingle noun may ſtand for a ſen- 
tence, and imply an affirmation, One aſks, 
# Is Virgil or Lucan the better poet?” 1 
anſwer, ** Virgil. And this word thus 
connected comprehends an entire afhrmative 
ſentence ; © Virgil / the better poet,” —Sc- 
condly, A pronoun may be a ſentence, If 
it be aſked, „ Is he or the to blame?” and 
anſwered, He ; this nge pronoun is equi= 
valent to the following athrmative propoſi- 
non, © He © blamcable,”— Thirdly, An ad- 
jective may in its meaning be equally com- 
prehenfive, # Is the day good or bad?” 
lays one, 1 anſwcor, * Good ;” which means, 
„ the day / good,” — Fourthly, the fame 
thing holds wwe of the participle, * Is be 
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„running or walking?“ Running, may be 
the anſwer; which being reſolved amounts 
to He is running,” —Fifthly, A verb often 
comprehends a ſentence, eſpecially in the 
antient languages, Albeo ; that is, Ego ſum 
albus, I am White: Dormit ; Ille % dor- 
miens ; He u aſleep. —Sixthly, An adverb 
may ſtand for an afhrmative ſentence. ** Are 
* you fick?” it is aſked, I anſwer, No; 
which is the ſame as if 1] had anſwered, ne- 
gatively, © 1 am na ſick, or, poſitively, ** I 
* am well” — Seventhly, An interjection 
often contains a ſentence with affirmation ; 
as when one tells me a melancholy tale, and 
] only anſwer, “ Alas!” which implies, 
Ian ſorry,” —Eighthly, a prepoſition may 
be an afſhrmative ſentence ; “ Was Virgil 
** before Livy, or after?” The anſwer 1s 
Before ; which is as truly an affirmative ſen- 
tcnce in this connection, as if 1 had ſaid 
* Virgil was before Livy,” 


Nay, even a conjunction, an article, or 4 
leiter, when taken materially, as the Gram- 
mas lans fay, that is, when put for itlelf, and 
nut as the fign of any thing ele, may in 4 
certain connection amount to a complete 
aſlirmative kn'ence, “ Is yet or nevertbelefs 
* the more comm n adverſative conjunc- 
„ on Anse; Yu; which unphes, 
Yet is thee more common, -* What is the 
* definite article in Englih f Aniwer 74, 
that is, The 44 this deine article, wel 
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«« letter in our language is moſt offenſive to 
«« the ear of a foreigner?” Anſwer, 8; or 
S is the moſt offenſive, All the ſentences 
hitherto ſpecified do plainly imply an affir- 
mation; and that affirmation is expreſſed 2 


is or was, or lome other part of the verb eſſe, 
to be. 


Moreover, Every ſentence contains a verb 
expreſſed or underſtood ; and that verb muſt 
he in one or other of thoſe forms, whith 
Grammarians call mzds, Now every mood 
has a particular meaning, and gives a pecu- 
liar character to the ſentence ; and, therc- 
fore, ſimple ſentences may be divided into as 
many forts, as there are ſuppoſed to be moods 
in a verb. I ſhall give an example of each ; 
and it will appear, that whatever be the 
mood of the verb, or the form of the ſen- 


tence, there is ſtill in every ſentence an afhr- 


mation, or aſſertion, either expreſſed, or im- 
plied, Firſt, “ He % good,” is an indica- 
tive and affirmative ſentence ; and the fame 
thing may be ſaid of ** He „ nat good;” 
which in a poſitive form may be expreſlied 
thus, 4 He # evil,” —$ccondly, © ] know not 
„% whether he be good,” Neicio an bonus fit, 
1s a ſentence, wherein the /ibjunitive mood 
is uſed; and, it analyſed, will appear to be 
an affirmative propoſition to this purpole, 
That he is good (or, his goodnels) /; to me 
unknown.” — Thirdly, We ue the mood 
called Pe, when we lay, © He may be 

's goud,” 
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„ good, Licet illi eſſe bono; or © He ought 
to be good, Debet eſſe bonus; which are 
alſo affirmative ſentences, and may be other- 
wiſe expreſſed, ** To be good 1 in his 
,” and © To be good 1, his duty.” — 
Fourthly, When we ſay, May he be good,” 
the mood is optative; and the words com- 
prehend the following affirmation, ** That 
* he ſhould be good i what I wiſh for,” — 
Fifthly, When I aſk, * Is he good?” the 
mood 1s interrogative ; and the queſtion may 
be reſolved ſo as to have the ſame character 
with the foregoing propoſitions : It is my 
« defire to be informed, whether he be 
% good,” —Sixthly, © Be thou good,” Eſto 
bonus, which is the mood called ;mperatee, 
implies alſo an affirmation to this purpoſe, 
« It i my command, or it 1 my antreaty, 
* thatthouſhouldſt be good,” I heſc are the 
principal moods acknowledged y 
rians : how many of them may be neceſſary 
in language, will appear hereafter,-As to 
the infinitrve mood, I ſhall ſhow in another 
place, that it partakes more of the nature 
of an abſtract noun, than of a vub; for it 
denotes no allirmation, and only expreſics 
mare meaning of the attribunve, abſtract- 


the | 
ed from all confidcrations of number and 


perion, 


Having proved, mare minutdy than was 
needful, that every fontence may be made 
#lhrmative ; and 14 e et Leen abierved be- 

Lore, 
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fore, that, in order to expreſs affirmation, a 
verb is neceſſary in every ſentence; it re- 
mains, that a verb (according to the view 
we have hitherto taken of it) may be defined, 
* A word, neceſſary in every ſentence, and 
« ſignifying affirmation.” 


Now in all the forts of ſentences hitherto 
conſidered, the affirmation is, or may be, expreſ- 
ſed by that verb, which the Latins call /ub/an- 
tive, but the Greeks, more properly, a verb 
of exiſtence, ® zi, eff, is. If then this verb may 
alone expreſs every ſpecies of affirmation, it 
would ſcem to follow, that no other verb is 
neceſſary in language. And, in fact, no 
other is ſo neceſſary as this: nay, if it were 
as natural, or as convenient, for men to 
ſignify their mcaning in many words, as in 
few, and to call every thing by its own 
name, as to expreſs ſome thing” iguratively, 
we might perhaps affirm, that no other verb 
is neceſſary, nor any other form of it, but 
the third perſon ſingular of the preſent of the 
indicative, %, ,. 


But with the bare neceſſarles of life the 
moſt needy ſavage is not contented ; he af- 
pies aſter convenience, and has even 4 taſte 
lor ornament, And, 1 framing language, 
as in every other work, all men are more or 
left actuated by the fame motives ; and, fas 
the ſake of elegance, as well as of utility, 


. 


ful» 
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ſubſtitute one word for another, and croud 
the meaning of two or three into one; and 
ſometimes diverſify the ſame word with a 
number of inflections, ſo as to give it the 
power of expreſſing, without the aid of other 
words, a great variety of human thoughts. 
Theſe contrivances are more obſervable in 
Greek and Latin, than in the modern tongues, 
and in the verb more than in any other part 
of ſpeech. I have hitherto conſidered this 
attributive in its ſimpleſt, and moſt neceſ- 
ſary form, as ſignifying pure affirmation, I 
now proceed to ſhow, how it comes to be 
more complex, by being applicd to other 
purpoſcs. 

Some truths are cternal and unalterable; 
as, God is good; Virtue is praiſeworthy ; 
The three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, To cxpreſs the affirma- 
tian contained in theſe, and the like propo- 
fitions, the verb of exiſtence , /, is alone 
ſufficient : for truths like theſe have no de- 
pendence on time, place, or perſon, but arc 
at all times, and on all occaſions, invarially 
the ſame, 


It may be ſaid, that the third perſon plural 
of this ve b, aunt, Are, 15 equally neceflary 
with the third perſon fngular ; becauſe the 
lubject of a propdition may be many, . 
Well as exe, And it is true, that, in all the 


languayes we knuw, cultom has made this 
thud een plural negetlary, by determi 
b ; 11.5, 


anc 
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bly 
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ing, that the verb ſhall agree in number 
with its nominative. But if cuſtom had de- 
termined otherwiſe, we might have done 
without it. If 1 were to ſay, © Health, 
% peace, and a good name, , deſirable ;” 
there would be a fault in the ſyntax, but 
nobody could be at a loſs to know my mean- 
ing: and; if cuſtom had not ſubjoined a 
plural verb to a plural nominative, or to two 
or more ſingular nominatives, there would 
have been no fault in the ſyntax. For, in 
old Engliſh, a verb ſingular ſometimes fol- 
lows a plural nominative; as in the fol- 
lowing couplet from Shakſpeare's Venus and 
Adonis, 


She lifts the coffer-lids that cloſe his eyes, 
Where lo, two lamps burnt out in darkneſs /ies, 


The ſame idiom prevails in the Scotch acts of 
parliament, in the vernacular writings of 
Scotch men prior to the laſt century, and in 
the vulgar dialect of North Britain to this 
day: and, even in England, the common 
people frequently ſpeak in this manner, 
without being miſunderſtood, Nay in 
Greek, which ſome affirm to be the moſt 
perfect of all languages; and in the Greek 
of Attica, which is allowed to be the moſt 
elegant calect, the nominative plural of a 
noun of the neuter gender, and ſometimes 
even of maſculine and tenanmme nouns, 1s 
[ullowed by the third perſon fngular of the 
verb, And that, if the laws of the lan- 
() gage 
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guage had permitted, the ſame thing might 
have obtained without inconvenience in all 
caſes whatever, will not, I think, be denied 
by any perſon who conſiders the matter im- 
partially, 


But innumerable affirmations there are, 
which have a neceſſary connection with 7ime. 
That may be truc now, which was not true 
yeſterday, and will not be true tomorrow, 
| may affirm concerning ations, that Save 
been prrfor mrd, or that are now performing, 
or that will be performed hereafter. Hence 
it would appear, that in a verb there muſt 
be ſome contrivance for expreſſing time, 
I believe, however, it might be poſſible to 
frame a language, wherein paft, preſent, 
and future time, as connected with affirma- 
tion, mould be expreſſed by adve; bs, or other 
auxiliary words; but this would make ſpeech 
very unwieldy ; and in falt we have no rea- 
fon to think, that there is ſuch a language 
on earth, If therefore we conſider ſpeech, 
not as it „ ( be, but as If % we mult en- 
large the detinition of a verb forme! ly given; 
wnd call it, „A word, neceſſary in every 
„ emen, and figmtying affirmation (or 
„ allertion) with time,” Accarding to this 
idea, we may, by means of the verb alone, 
and without having recourle to auxiliary 


wor . hem, het, not only what ls 
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Moreover, affirmations often have a con- 
nection with perſons, as well as with time. 
I may affirm ſomething concerning a quality, 
which belongs, or did belong, or will belong, 
to me, to you, or to another. I am reading; 
you are hearing; be is attentive: I ſpoke ; ye 
were told; he was ignorant: I ſhall write z 
you will be undeceived ; he will be rhanktul. 
This might be done, and often i is, by prefix- 
ing to the verb the name of the perſon or 
per rſons ſpoken of, But I may have occaſion 
to aſhrm concerning the qualities of a perſon 
whoſe name 1 know not: and if, in ſpeaking 
of myiclt, I were to ule my own proper 
name prefixed to the verb, it would not be 
Enown in many caſes, to the hearer, whether 
I were ſpeaking of myſelf, or of ſome other 
perſon of the tame name, In a word, the 
ſame reaſons, that prove the expediency of 
uling pronouns inſtead of proper names, 
will alſo prove the neceſſity or propriety, of 
contiiving the verb fo as that it may expreſs 
three perions ; the Guſt perſon, when one 
atnrms any thi 1 EH Jan. 
the ſecond, when one affirms concerning the 
perſon to bem one 1; _— {bow _— the 
third, when one a ns 114% ˖ 95 anche, 
1 18, 


This might be eflefted by the ſimple cone 
Dane of pietizing tis perlonal pronovyis 
the verb, without any variation of the verb 
Mew. For UA GUYN L119 Latin, HY, 1 [4 Ul, 

(0) 3 uh 
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vos eftis, illi ſunt; giving to each perſon a 
Aten A of the ood; we expreſs our- 
ſelves as inzelligibly, when in Engliſh we ſay, 
we are, ye are, they are. And if this 1s in- 
telligible in the plural, it muſt have been 
equally fo m the ſingular, if cuſtom had per- 
mitted us to ſay, I am, thou am, he am; or 
TJ 7s, thou is, be is. In fad, I is, or Ie, inſtead 
of I am, is frequent in Yorkſhire; and by 
WHliterate people the pronoun of the firſt per- 
fon is often coupled with the verb of the third, 
as I thinks, I goes ; nay, ſays I may be met 
with in good Engliſh authors, as well as in 


common converſation. From ail which wee 


may infer (theſe barbariſms being equally 
mtelligible with the Grammarical phraſes) 
that different inflections of the verb are not 
neceſſary to expreſs the different perſons, Yet, 
in all the known languages, different inflec- 
tions of the verb are uſed, more ſparingly 
in Engliſh than in moſt other Europeans 
tongues, and in Greek and Latin with very 
reat variety ; which, as will be obſerved 
— is one chief cauſe of the ſuperior 
elegance and harmony of theſe languages, 


As affirmations may be made concerning 
one perion, of concerning more than one, it 
is obvious, that the verb muſt expreſs number 
as wells as pron; Humus, we are, being 4 


neceſſary in language as Sum, I am, But if 


the plural pronoun be prefixed, a change uw 
the verb, IOW EYE elcpant, Ib gf Mar) 
10 
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for expreſſing number. For in the Engliſh 
conjunctive mood, we ſay, without any am- 
biguity, 7 I go, if thou go, if he go, if we 
go, if ye go, if they go. And if this be done 
in one mood, without inconvenience, it might 
be done in another. Cuſtom alone would 
ſoon render, We am, ye am, they am, as expreſ- 
ſive as we are, ye are, they are. 


Our idea of a verb, thus enlarged, will give 
riſe to the following definition. * A verb is 
* a word, neceſſary in every ſentence, fig- 
0 * — affirmation, or aſſertion, with the 
A — ignation of time, perſon, and num- 
«4 3 


But, if we conſider language, not as it 
might be in its rude ſtate, but as it has been 
actually improved in many, and perhaps in 
all nations, we ſhall ſoon be fatizhed, that 
we have not yet completed the idea of a verb, 
In fact, the definition now given expreſies 
only the nature of that verb, which the La- 
tins call /ubfantive, Sum, Fio, Forem, Exiſto, 
and the Crecks tbe verb of exiſtence, ci, 
ginomai, pelomai, t unc band, buparchs, 


As our thoughts ſhift with great rapidity, 
it ſeems — that thoſc, who would by 
adequate utterance do juitice to what they 
think, ſhould rather ſhorten, than lengthen 
ther expreſſion, Hence, in molt languages, 
the words that arc in continual uit, as pers 


# Þ 1444, n, U #43 e, N 
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ſonal pronouns, articles, and the moſt com- 
mon connectives, are gencrally ſhort. Hence, 
too, that tendency which we have in conver- 
ſation, to join two words in one, as dont for 
do not, ſbant for ſhall not, ani for are not, int 
for is nt. And hence thoſe multitudes of 
ellipucal phraſes to be found in every lan- 
guage. It nceds not then ſcem wonderful, 
that men ſhould expreſs two or more mean- 


ings by one word, when that can be done 
conveniently, 


Now ſome meanings more eaſily coaleſce 
than others. Between the attribute which is 
affirmed to b.long to any ſubſtance, and the 
affirmation itſolt, there is a very cloſe affinity; 
and we naturally comprehend both in one 
word, and fay, I go, inftcad of 1 am going; 
He ee, inftcad of he was ſpeaking, 


And thus our idca of the verb is com- 
pl-ted, And we may now dcfine it, “ A 
word, nec Alary in every ſentence, ſignify- 
ing the afpur mation of lome atiribute, "toge- 
ther with the defignation of mr, . 
„ ond pe, en. —1 lus lrge, 1 read, exprelics 
the attribute rcading, and affprmg that attii- 
buic to bong, at the pradent %, tO wit 
fr fon, wi I ber on bs ſelf, do that thi» 
word ee, when analyid, 1s found 19 com- 
prenc 1d Cite Bvg MICA ; J, the fr fon, 
Aid G14 T1; am, the a in i 6 
he 114444 and ine, ne eie Wien 
401 1 iet 140110 4 049-44] Is 44 10 enten, 111 - 
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cluding a ſubject, a predicate, and a copula, 


and withal intimating unity of perſon, and 
preſent time. 


But the verbs of all languages are not quite 
ſo _— and the foregoing definition is 
applicable, rather to Greek and Latin verbs, 
on to thoſe of our modern tongues. In 
Englith, the perſon muſt always be joined to 
the verb, in the form either of a noun or of 
a pronoun: for read, readeſf, reads, do not, 
like /ego, legis, legit, form a ſentence, with- 
out their reſpective pronouns, or nomina- 
tives, I read, thou readeſt, be reads, or Alrx- 
ander reads. In Engliſh verbs, too, time paſt 
is frequently, and time future always, ex- 
preſſed by auxiliary words, as bl, xci/l, bave, 
bad, was, did, &c; whereas in Latin, and 
ſome other tongues, theſe varieties of time 
arc ſignihed by the inflections of the verb, 
leget, legebat, legerat, &c, In like man rer, 
thoſe changes in the manner of affirmation, 
which give riſe to what Grammarians call 
the modes or mood; of verbs, arc ſignified in 
Englich by auxiliary words; but in fone 
lan; uayes are exprefied by varying the form 
of the verb, Thus 4 in Latin is in 
Englith be might have read; the perion bo. 
ing expretiied by the pronoun % the mod, 
by the auxihary % the time, by en, 
have, and road, cout ; and the ain 


bute, by the participle road, 15 1t not felt 


evident, that thoſe tongues which comme» 
0 4 nend 
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hend ſo much meaning in their verbs, muſt 
be more expreſſive and harmonious, than 
thoſe that are forced to have recourſe to fo 
many auxiliaries? 


Auxiliary words, however, are not un- 
known either in the Latin verb, or in the 
Greek. In the ive of the former, the 
indicative perfect and pluſquamperfect, and 
the ſubjundive perfect, pluſquamperfect, and 
future, are inflected by means of the verb of 
exiſtence, and the participle of time paſt, as 
amatus eram, amatus ſucro, &c. And in the 
perſect and pluſquamperſect of the ſubjunc- 
tive and cptative of the Greek paſſive verbs, 
there is a ſimilar contrivance, 


But in our modern verbs and nouns the 
variety of auxiliary words is much greater, 
For the northern nations, who overturned 
the Roman empire, and cſtabliſhed them- 


ſclves in the conquered provinces, being an = 
unlettered race of men, would not take the lag 
trouble either to impart their own language to 1 
the Romans, or to learn theirs with any de- oo 
gree of exactneſs ; but, blending words and —_ 
101oms of their own. with Latin words in- my 


accurately acquired, or unpertectly remem- 
bercd, and finding it too great a labour 10 WW! 
maſtcr all the in Gion of tat language, 

fell upon a ſimpler, though lefs elegant, anti- 


lice, of ſupplying the place of caſes, moods, \ 
and tenſes, with one or more auxiliary words, lay 
janed to nouns, verbs, and pariiciples, And me 
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hence, in the Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, 
and French languages, the greater part of the 
words are Latin (tor the conquered were 
more in number than the conquerors); but 
ſo diſguiſed are thoſe words, by the mixture 
of northern idioms, and by the flovenly ex- 
ent now hinted at, as to have become at 
once like the Latin, and very different trom 
it. The antient Greek, compared with the 
modern, is found to have undergone altera- 
tions ſomewhat ſimilar, but not ſo great. 
For with the no:thern invader» the Crecks 
were never ſo thoroughly incorporated, as 
were the Europeans of the well: and, when 
conquered by the Turks, they maintained 
their religion, and fo preferved their language 
from total depravation, though they could 
not prevent its debatement, 


On many topicks, it is cafier to propoſe 
than to ſolve difficultics, and to atk qucitions 
than to anſwer them, W at is hintcd im the 
laſt paragraph may be thought to account 
for the multitude of auxiliary word that be- 
long to the verbs and noums of modern Hu- 
rope, But, for the multtude 44 [nf tions, 
that are found im the nouns and verbs of tne 
antient languages, how ute we to count? 
Why did not the (recht and Romane abound 
n u Al words us much as We 


Was it, Pecauſe their langunges, like regu» 
lar tons and fert hct, wee wade by 
en of 1£311 W144) 11441-1448 Ihen bene 
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they exiſted, with a view to the renown of 
the poets, philoſophers, and orators, who 
were to compoſe in them, as well as to the 
convenience of the people, who were to ſpeak 
them : while the modern tongues, hke poor 
villages that extend their bounds irregularly, 
are the rude work of a barbarous people, 
who, without looking before or behind t them, 
on the right hand, or on the left, threw their 
coarſe materials together, with no other view, 
than juſt to anſwer the exigency of the pre- 
ſent hour : — This theory is agreeable to the 
idcas of ſome learned authors: but, if we 
pay any rega:d to hiſtory, or believe that hu- 
man excertions are proportioned to tuiman 
abilities, and that the Grecks and Romans 


were like other men, we cannot acquieſce 


m it, 


They who firſt ſpoke Greek and Latin were 
certainly not leſs ignorant, nor Icfs ſavage, 
than were thoſe moderns, among - whom 
aroſe the Italian, the Spaniſh, the French, 
and the Engiith languages, I! theſe laſt 
were forme: | gradually, and without plan or 
method, why ſhould we believe, that the 
Claſſick tongurs were atherwite formed! 
Are they more regular than the modern ? In 
ſome reſpects they may be fo; and it 1s 
owe, and Will Lc * Greg 10 the ſaqucl, 
that thy y AIC Mare clegan fo, neten 
that arc built without a | an, 11 Is Ct! Attticult 
14) 1000 un, 1 tliat 1 e 1447 by ent Cir” 
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venient and more beautiful than the other. 
But every polite tongue has its own rules; 
and the Engliſh, that is according to rule, 
is not leſs regular than the Greek that is 
according to rule; and a deviation from the 
eſtabliſhed uſe of the language is as much an 
irregularity in the one as in the other: nor 
are the modes of the Greek tongue more 
uniform in Xenophon and Plato, or of the 
Latin in Cicero and Ceſar, than thoſe of the 
Engliſh are in Addiſon and Swift, or thoſe 
of the French in Rollin, Vertot, and Fene- 
lon, 


But why ſhould the infleCtions of language 
be conſidered as a proof of refinement and 
art, and the ſubſtitution of auxihary words 
as the work of chance and of barbaritm ? 
Nay, what evidence can be brought to ſhow, 
that the inflections of the Claflick tongues 
were not originally tormed out of obſolete 
auxihary words prefixed, or ſubjoined, to 
nouns and verbs, or otherwiſe incorporated 
with their radical letters ? dome learned men 
are of opinion, that this was actually the 
caſe, And though the matter does not now 
admit of a direct proof, the analogy of other 
languages, antient as well as modern, gives 
plauſibility to the conjecture, 


The inflections of Hebrew nouns and 
verbs may upon this principle be accounted 
for, he calcs of the former are marked by 
# change made in the begining of the word; 


ad 
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and this change is nothing more than a con- 
tracted prepoſition prefixed, anſwering to 
the Englith of, to, frem: as if, inſtead of 
animal, of animal, to animal, from aninal, we 
were to pronounce and write anima, fanimal, 
tonimal, franimal; which, if we were ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpeak fo, would be as intelligible 
to us, as animal, animai:s, anmal;, were to 
the Komans.—Of the Hebrew verb, in like 
manner, the perſons are marked by con- 
tiacted pronouns ſubjoined or prefixed to the 
radical letters. Thus, %, he delivered; 
maſariha, thou delivercdſt, from maſar the 
root, and a, thou; m1ſorthi, 1 delivered, 
from Maſar, and aethi, me, &c. And in 
Eric, a very antient ſpecies of Celtick, moſt 
of the inflections of the nouns and verbs 
may, if I am not miſinformed, be analyſed in 
a way ſomewhat ſimilar. 


If the Engliſh, and other modern tongues, 
had been ſpoken for ages before they were 
Written (which we have rcaſon to think was 
the caſe with the Greek and Latin) it is pro- 
bable, that many of our auxiliaties would 
have been ſhortened and ſoſtened, and at 
length incorporated with the radical words, 
ſo as to eflume the form of initial or final 
nflechuns, For it 1s while they are only 
Holen, and not Wirten, that languages arc 
mot ale to alterations of this kuid; as 
they cenie in forme degree Bationary from 
He Monet the, begin t% be vilible in Win 
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ng. . But we know, that writing was 

iſed in many, and perhaps i in moſt European 
nations, previouſly to the very exiſtence of 
the modern languages : from which we may 
infer, that att-mpts would be made to write 
thoſe ages almoſt as ſoon as to ſpeak 
them. And if thus our auxiliary — 
were diſtinct in the beginning, and 
marked as ſuch by our firſt writers, it is 
no wonder that they ſhould have remained 
diſtinct ever ſince. 


Had the Greck and Latin tongues been 
aſcertained by writing at as carly a peri d 
of their exiſtence, their fate would perhaps 
have been ſimilar; and their inflections might 
now, like thoilc of the Hebrew, have been 
eaſily analyſed, and found to be away 
words Morten: a11d fuftencd by C0 qu | 
uſe, and griduaily — prguman with te 
radical part of the original nouns and verbs, 
But it was the micfortune of the modern 
languages (if it can be called a misfortunc) 
that their form was ſome meature hxed, 
before it became fo complete as it might 
have been; that, without paſhng throurh 
the mtermediate tages of clrildboud and 
youth, they rote at once (tf 3 may 10 ſpeak ) 
trom mfancy io premature manizood ; and 
mn yegard to the (Hack tongucs tt Was 2 


Ter ky C1'Cumaitance, het fac W ad- 
| ' , | & | . 

vanced moe Krad, and that their form 
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had been variouſly rounded and moulded by 
the caſual pronunciation of ſucceſſive ages. 
Hence, if there be any truth in theſe con- 
jectures (for they lay claim to no higher cha- 
racter) it will follow, that the Greek and 
Latin tongues are for this reaſon pecuhaily 
elegant, becauſe they who firſt ſpoke them 
were long in a ſavage ſtate; and that the 
modern languages arc for this rcaſon leis ele- 
gant, becauſe the nations among whom they 
took their riſe were not ſavage, This looks 
very like a paradox, And yet, is it not 
more probable, than any thing which can 
be advanced in favour of that contrary ſup- 
poſition, adopted by ſome learned men, that 
the (laſlick tongues were planned by philo- 
ſophers, and the modern languages jumbled 
rudely into form by barbarians ? 


Before I proceed, it may be proper to ob- 


ſerve, that ſeveral definitions of the verb 
have been admitted by Grammanians, diffe- 
rent from that which I have given, and ſome 
of them perhaps equally good, —-Some have 
defined it thus: “ A verb is a word, which 
„% forms, when joincd io a noun, a complete 
„ ſentence,” This is certainly true of the 
verb, and of no other part of ſpeech ; but 
does not fluff wntly Cape T6 — 1 


proceeding om an operation of the mind.— 
()1tliets have faid, that a verb is „ word 
"Y Antenne to br, 16 de, #4 16 fuffr,” And 
tug u 1s, tat mult of thult athibutlives, 
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which have a connection with perſons and 
times, may be referred to one or other of 
theſe three claſſes. But this definition does 
not maik the difference between rhe verb 


and the participle; becauſe it omits the affir- 


mation, which is te verb's moſt eſſontial 
character. Ruddiman has very well expreſſed 
the nature of a Latin verb, m theſe words, 
Verbum eſt pars orationis variabilis, aliquid 
© de aliqua re dici {cu athrman ſigmficans. 
© A verb is a variable part of ſpeech, ſigni- 
'« fying, that ſome # with or aſſertion 
js made concerning ſome thing. — Ariſtotle 
ſays * Rhima effi to profſemainen chronon : 
A verb is that which ſignifies time, toge- 
„ ther with ſome other ſignitication.“ But 
this appears to me to be very inaccurate; for 
it neither diſtinguiſhes the participle from 
the verb; nor takes any notice of the attri- 
bute or of the affirmation, both which be- 
long eflentially to all verbs whatever, Nay, 
according to this definition, certain adverbs, 
as diu, beri, nudiuftirtius, n, Hedi, Ke. 
would be verbs; for they expreis time, and 
withal fignity, that the time 1s %%, that it 
T Umited 10 yelerday, to / dav eber. Who's 
day, to em, ee, 19 the preſent day, &. 
Buxtorft calls the verb Vos flenilis cum tem- 
pole et periona, a dec e inable word with 
” time and perfon,” which ien iſe overs 
lyugks both ti; eaten and the attiibutr, 
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Some grammarians have ſaid, that ** a verb 
is a word ſigniſying actions and paſſions.” 
But Sum, I am, is a verb, and yet it ſignifies 
neither the one nor the other, neither act- 
ing, nor being ated upon: and percutiens, 
Hriting, denotes action; and wulneratus, 
wounded, denotes paſſion, in the preſent ſenſe 
of the word; and yet both are participles.— 
Scaliger thought, that things fixed, per- 
* manent, and laſting,” are ſignified by 
nouns, and ** things tranſient and tempo- 
% rary by verbs.” But hora, ventus, amis, 
bour, wind, river, fignify things tranſient, 
and vet are nouns: and many verbs there 
are, which denote permanency, as ſedet, flat, 
eft, habitat, dormit, obiit ; be fits, be ſtands, 
be ts, be dwells, le fleeps, be dird, or ceaſed to 
live, 
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SECT. II. 


The ſubjeft continued. Of the Times or Tenſcs 
of verbs. Tenſes, I. Definite in time,— 


2. Indefinite in time, or Aorift.—7. Com- 


plete, or Perſids, in rope of ain. 


4. Incomplete, CY Imperj-2, 11 reſpect of 


athon.—;. Compound, uniting tes or more 
times in one.—b, Simple, expreyue of one 
time o. Remarks. 


Hinted, that the attributes, which have a 

connection with number and perſon, and 
may be made the ſubjects of athirmation, are 
reducible to one or other of theſe rhree heads, 
ty be, to oft, and ts be ated upon to which 
may be added a fourth, rs ref, or ceaſe, which 
however may perhaps be implicd u the farit, 
Verbs, therefore, there muſt be in all lan- 
guages, to expreſs, fit, Bring, as dum, 
Jam; ſecondly, Ang, as V une, 1 wound ; 
indy, Leng added upon, as V ulncror, 1 am 
wounded ; and fourthiy, Being at rf, as 
Dum, 1 Hlecp, bedcy, I bt, 


Now, without fume rdcerence to Tims, 
nu env of thule attiibutcs can be concrved, 
Fo Whigs 1 theie us cnifloncsr, 1 mult con” 
Unie for Kune tic, how that farver mat 
We way be: and whatever crillence we 
wal, of, we mult confider, as palt the war), 
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as preſent (he is}, or as future (he will be}; re: 
or as both paſt and preſent (he was and is}; ph 
or as both preſent and future (he i and will we 
be) ; or as extending through time future, fut 
as well as through that which 1s preſent and get 
paſt, as, he was, he is, and he will continue bu 
to be, Further, wherever there is aim wh 
either exerted or received, there muſt be m- in 

tion ; and all motion implies time. For when tha 
many contiguous places are gone through in qui 
a given time, the motion 1s ſwift; and when low 
few contiguous places are gone through in as | 
the ſame time, the motion is flow, —Reff, in ſ 


like manner, implics duration: for if the 


want of motion did not continue for ſome of | 
time, we ſhould not know, that there Wa ws 
reſt, . 
not 

Time, therefore, muſt make a part of the tha 
ſignification of all verbs, and of every part the 
of every verb, in all languages whatever, POL 
And this leads me to ſpeak more particularly lors 
of the Times of verbs, which in Engliſh arc Lud 
improperly called the Tenſcs ; @ word, whole of | 
@pparent etymology would never lead us even 1 
to gucls at its meaning; and which, if it 5 
were not explained to us, we (hould not think By 
of conſidering as 4 corruption of the Latin * 
an, on of the French en. — ” 
time 1» naturally divided into Paſt, Pre- ann 
, and Future, AN paſt time was once 114d 
ment, and all futiic tiene will come at Jatt Lact 
4% be predent, I tlaiciure we deny Me WH; 
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reality of preſent time, as ſeveral philoſo- 
phers both antient and modern have done, 


and 


we muſt alſo deny the reality of 
future time, and, conſequently, of time alto- 
gether, Nay more: Senſe perceives nothing 


but what is preſent, Memory nothing but 


what is paſt, and Foreſight forms conjectures 
in regard to futurity. If, therefore, we ſay, 
that there is no preſent time, nor conſe- 
quently any future or 2 time, it will fol- 
low, that there are no ſuch facultics in man, 
as ſenſe, memory, and foreſight. 


The fundamental error in the reaſonin 
of theſe philoſophers, on the ſubject of time, 
, that they ſuppoſe the preſent inſtant to 
have, like a geometrical point, neither parts 
nor magnitude; and that it is nothing more 
than the commencement of. time future, and 
the concluſion of time paſt ; even as the 
point, in which two right lines meet and 
lorm an angle, being uiclf of no magni- 
tude, muſt be conſidered as the beginning 
of the one line, and the end of the other. 


But, as nothing is, in reſpect of our ſenſes, 

4 geometrical point, (for whatever we ice, or 
touch, mult of neceliity have magnitude) 10 
noather is the proddent, or any other, inſtant 
of 4ur2tio!, wholly unertended, Nay, we 
(UNA £/£44 CONCEIVE an une stended mitant : 
ind that which we call the % may in 
fact adi of very cuntiderable extention,- 
While viiig a letter, af esd 4 Look, I lay, 
P 2 that 
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that I am reading or writing it, though it 
ſhould take up an hour, a day, a week, or a 
month ; the whole time being conſidered as 
preſent, which is employed m the preſent 
action. So, while I build a houſe, though 
that ſhould be the work of many months, 
I ſpeak of it in the preſent time, and ſay 
that I am building it. In like manner, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the century paſt, and to that 
which 1s to come, we may conſider the whole 
ſpace of a hundred yea's as time preſent, 
when we ſpeak of a ſeries of actions, or of a 
ſtate of exiſtence, that is co-cxtended with 
It; as in the fullowing example: © In this 
« century, wr are more neglectful of the an- 
*« tients, and wr are conſequently more 1gno- 
rant, than they «were in the laſt, or than 
„perhaps they will be in the next,” Nay 
the entite term of man's probationary ſtate 
in this world, when oppoſed to that eternity 
which is before him, is conſidered as preſent 
time by thoſe who ſay, © In this ſtate wr /ce 
„ darkly as through a glaſs ; but in a future 
„ fie our faith 4% be loft in viſion, and w 
* ſhall know, even as we are known,” 


Time paſt, and time future, ate, in them- 
ches mfenitely, and, with reipert to man, 
indefinitely extended ; and, in ſpeaking of time 
pail, or of nme future, men may have occa- 
ſon 19 allude 16 dflerent periods or exten- 
tons of pt or future time, And hence, 
in dl the European languages we know, and 
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robably in many other languages, there are 
in verbs ſeveral preterites and futures. Thus, 
in Engliſh, I did it, I was doing it, I have 
done it, I had done it, are plainly diſtin pre- 
terites: and I h do it, I ſhall be doing ir, 
Jam about to ds it, I ſhall have done it, con 
different ideas in regard to the tranſactions of 
future time. 


But, in deſcribing the neceſſary timer or 
tenſes of verbs, which is a curious part of 
ſcience, and the moſt difficult thing, perhaps, 
in the grammatical art, I muſt be ſomewhat 
more particular, 


As the verbs, that ſignify % a7 and 7s be 
afled upon, are of all verbs the moſt com- 
plex, and muſt therefore have as great a 
varicty of tenſes as any other verbs can have, 
I ſha!l confine myſelf to them in the follow- 
ing analyſis of the tenſes, And when I have 
dutributed the tenſes of active verbs into their 
ſeveral claſſes, and explained the nature of 
each, the ſubje*t may be preſumed to be 
ſufſicientiy illuſtrated. 


The firſt attempt that was made in this 
nation, fo far as 1 know, towards a philo- 
luphical analyſis of the tenſes, may be feen in 
4 grammar publiſhed in Queen Anne's time, 
and recommended by the Father, Which is 
commonly called $tecle's Grammar, Jt is in 


lone relpcts more complete, than any other 
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met with; and diſcovers a preciſion and an 
acuteneſs not to be found in the other writ- 
ings of dir Richard Steele; whence I am in- 
clined to think it is not his. Indeed, from 
the variety of ſtyle and matter, as well as 
from the Dedication to the Queen, which is 
ſubſcribed The Authors, it would ſeem to 
have been the work of ſeveral hands.— 
About twenty years after, Doctor Clarke, in 
his very learned notes on Homer's Iliad, 
propoſed an arrangement of the tenſes; 
which, though imperfect, is ingenious, and 
did certainly throw light upon the ſubject.— 
Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, publiſhed in the 
year one thouſand feven hundred and fiſty 
one, gave a more complete account of the 
tenſes, than any preceeding grammarian, His 
theory has however been objected to, in many 
particulars, by the author of a late work Cn 
the origin and progreſs of language ; who has 
framed a new one, and a better, which he 
illuſtrates with great learning, and gramma- 
tical fc1ill,—-1 have looked into all theſe au- 
thors; but, though 1 have received uſefu} 
information from cach, eſpecially from the 
laſt, I am not perſectiy 1 with any 
one of them, As there 1s ſomething peculiar 
m cach of their ſchemes, fo is there in that 
which follows, The truth is, that this is @ 
ſulyot of great nicety ; and, being withal 
very COmpcx, it 1 ng wonder that it ſhou'd 
appear i different lights to different perions, 
That 1 ſhuuld think favourably of my own 
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theory, is natural; but it would be nee 
in me to preſume, that others will look upon 
it with equal partiality. 


It is impoſſible to analyſe the Tenſes, with- 
out continual reference to ſome one lan 
or other. If we take our ideas of them from 
the Greek and the Latin, we ſhall be inclined 
to think, that nine tenſes, or ten, or per- 
haps more, may be uſeful, or even ry. 
in language. But if we were to judge of 
them according to the rules of ſome other 
tongues, we ſhould greatly reduce their num- 
ber: no more than two, the p and the 


future, being acknowledged by the Hebrew 


grammarian. This ought to be kept in mind, 
that we may not multiply 1enics without ne- 
ceſlity: at the ſame time let it not be for- 
gotten, that, without reaſoning from the 
analogy of the Greek and the Latin, one 
could not do juſtice to the ſubject ; thoſe 
being of all known languages the beſt culti- 
vated, and the moſt comprehenſive, Beſides, 
in a ſpeculation of this nature, redundance 
1s lefs — than delect. The more minutely 
we diſcriminate the tenſes, the more clearly 
we ſhall ſec from what modifications of hu» 
man thought they derive their origin. 


Some will not allow any thing to he a 
tenſe, but what in one infected word ex- 
prefics an affirmation with time; for vat 
thuſe yarts of the veil» are not properly called 
lenſes, which aflume tat appearance by 
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means of auxiliary words. At this rate, in 
Engliſh, we ſhould have two tenſes only, 
the preſent and the peff, in the active verb, 
and in the paſſive no tenſes at all. But this 
is a needleſs nicety, and, if adopted, would 
introduce confuſion into the Grammatical 
art. If a-aviram be a tenſe, why ſhould 
not amatus fueram? If I Leard be a tenſe, 
1 did bear, 1 have beard, and I ſhall bear, 
muſt be equally entitled to that appellation. 


The Tenſes of Achve verbs 1 divide, firſt, 
in reſpect ol 71me, mito Definite and Indeſi- 
mite. The parts of the verb that expreſs 
time indefinitely may be called Ain. The 
Word is Greck, and ſomes nd fuitte : but 
the torms of the verb denoted by it ate not 
pcculiar to the tree tonguc, but muit be in all 
languages, whether Grammarians take notice 
of them or not, And though, in the Greek 
Crammer, two agorifis oily of faſt time 
are mentioned, jt will appcar, that there 
may be, and in moſt languages probably 
are, avinilts of the futurc, and even of the 
preient, as well as of the pat. 


I, 1, Men 1 fay, I read, or I am read. 
ing, 1 euprets pick nt tune defonitely ; for 
wut I attiim & myſelf holds true at this 
„tient mom, t, I 1 pc haps will 101 Oo 
Luc the next, and certainly was nut true an 
hour ago, when 1 was afleep, But When 1 
lay, A merry heat Male a chen fu 
” Countenance,” I expich what is always 
FEED 
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true, what is not limited to any definite 
time, and what may be ſaid at any period of 
preſent time : that 1s, in pronouncing this 
maxim, I uſe the preſent tenſe, but I f 

of preſent time in general, or indefinitely ; 
or, in other words, I uſe an geri of rhe 
preſent. In all general affertions of this 
nature, expreſſed by preſent time, the tenſe 
is the ſame: as, Manners make the man; 
The merciful man regarderh the lite of his 
beaſt; The tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel; A wile fon maketh a glad father ; 
Grande dolori ingemum %; Two and two 
are four, &c. And as all men mult occa- 
honally ſpeak in this manner, every culti- 
vated language muſt have a limilar contri- 
vance ; though there may be, and certain! 

are, many languages, in which the — 
aſſumes no particular form in order to ex- 
preſs it; 1 mean, no form different from the 
definite preſent, How then, you will ſay, 
is it known ? I anſwer, By the ſenſe of the 
words, If a verb of the preſent tenſe ex- 
preſs rime indefinitely, that tenſe is truly an 
aoriſt of the prelent, whatever be its form or 
Ic mination, 


The IIcbhrews, whoſe verbs have no pie- 
ſept, expreſs the meaning of this tenſe by 
the future, They who ſpeak Erie do fo too, 
tough that language has a preſent, And in 
tact we often do the fame, without am- 
biguity, or any awkwaid des lation from the 
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idiom of the Engliſh tongue. We may 
fay, A prudent man con/iders before he acts, 
or, A prudent man w!// conſider before he 
at: A wiſe ſon maketh a glad ſather, or, A 
| wiſe fon will make a glad father. Theſe and 
the like expreſſions are equally connected 
with the preſent and with the future. We 
are not ſuppoſed to exclude the future, when 
we afhrm their truth with reſpect to preſent 
time: and if the law of the language re- 
quired that we ſhould a/ways expreſs them in 
tuture time, we ſhould not be underſtood to 
exclude the preſent, even in ſentences like 
the following; Two and two ww1i// be four, 
Virtue wil be praiſcworthy, Honeſty will be 
the bei? policy. 


The other preſent, called here the Definite 
preſent, and exemplified by Lego, I read, is, in 
Hebrew, fupphed, ſometimes by other tenſes, 
but, moſt commonly, by a preſent participle 
active (called Benon! ®) ; and, in particular 


caſes, 
Inn participle ferves other purpoſes, It is fome- 
MATS @ VET) now, Thus mer 15 nat only 1radeng, but 


radii: ff ot is oth j4dirant and judev, 57 Jet 7 
F344 Pra of 14 FIT flac 14tic of that Li wk which vr 
tl Fido, Tie name ib % dea the lame wath that 
AX Iy TJ atn awthors to the chick mapiiliatcs of Car- 
lid; ts Put! . dee Liv , T7, I bis Habriew, the 
language of Coanzcan, os Haich calls ut, and that of the 
* Nie, T1. 1434s 141 i144 TTY ©#10) 4413» WCC 8B Clan), 
W114 (1 igttiei, T7 Id, vB 444 4h 1 nnn dither an & O07 
"Ts $$ 444 1 1 44444441 , His 19 LHI48 44114044 d, ene 
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caſes, by an imperſonal , ſignifying here 
is, Or it is, which always has the im of 


the preſent, and ſuits equally all perſons, 


genders, and numbers. So that, though in 
Hebrew verbs there is, properly ſpeaking, no 
preſent tenſe, yet there are in the language 
ſeveral contrivances that anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe. Affirmation with reſpet to preſent 
time is indeed ſo neceſſary in all nations, that 
we cannot well conceive how any language 
ſhould be unprovided of the means of ex- 


preſſing it. 


I. 2. Secondly, when I fay, Scribam, 
Gra, I ſhall write, I utter a promiſe, 
in which future time 1s expreſſed indefinitely ; 
for I do not allot the action of writing to 
any particular or definite part of time future, 
This, therefore, is an aoriſt of the future. 
But when I ſay, Scripturus ſum, + mells gra- 
ein, I am about to torite, or 1 am going to 
write, I expreſs future time definitely, or 
without an aoriſt ; for the meaning is, that 


from tler own language, — Sometimes in the New Ie 
ment we hind the piefent participle athive uled in the lame 
Way, This & 1266 6 is tht ene, and «< 24 C the 
Hihi - Heut, the name of the attive prifgiu partiraue, 
les ere, and the [444th TI I 344 Called, ja - 
Lap bel ale it comes as ft were It een the wo enen 
Mn, tac pail 4114 the Hure It us {polled dien 
rom the mate eee, winch Rachd when dy img Hav 
her e eee fun, (Genel, N 15) ; teil een £4- 
pee led by Rowan claiathcts they ee the lame: 
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I ſhall write immediately, or ſoon, after 
making the declaration. And this is, by 
moſt Grammanians, allowed to have been the 
import of that paulo-pift-ſulurum, which is 
found in the paflive verbs of the Greeks ; 
where I tuphibeſomar ſignities, indefinitely, or 
by the aoriſt, I ſhall be be aten 3 but || 2etupſo- 
mu, the paul >poſt- future, denotes, I ſhall be 
immediately beaten, or | ain about to be 
beaten, This, both in Latin and Engliſh, 
we expreſs by means of an auxthary word or 
two, Sum ſoriflurus, T am about ts write : ot 
which it is rematkaile, that the auxiliary 
verb ſum, I am, points at prelent time; while 
the part! ciplc feria urus, about to write, im- 
phics farure time: whence we gather, that 
this form of the verb ſignitics ime future 
joined to time preſent, or, in other words, 
that the futuwiity ſpoken of is preſently to 
commence. -1he Hchrews have no paulo» 
poſt-future; but by joining to then future 
ſuch adverbs as prey immediately, ſom, 
&c, they eaſtly expreſs ns meaning, The 
lame thing may, I ſuppaſc, be done in all 


other languages, ( 2 the paulo- 


pott-future Is not a necceliary tenie, 


As general maiims may be ſignified by 


the a , of the prevent, fo * 9 of 


the future 1s often uicd in legpiflative ſen- 
tene wn I hu Hat not Kill, ou l 
nat ea; in which 3t 4s bvioue, hat 119 


Parte ee 0; inne ume ie menen, 


en, 6. 


but 
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but future time indefinitely, & grißdt, or in 
general. It is thy duty, at al/ time, and on 
all occaſions, to abſtain from theft and from 
murder. Here again we ſee a co-incidence of 
the future with the preſent. By a change of 
the phraſe, every precept of this ſort may be 
referred to preſent time: 7 7s thy duty not 
to kill ; I 7s thy duty not to ſteal : or, 7 cm- 
mand thee not to kill; I forbid thee to ſteal, 
&c.— The Preſent, though it cannot be called 
a part of the Future. is however an intro- 
duction to it. But the Future and the Paſt 
are of no kindred; and, being feparated 
by the Preſent, can never be contizuous, 


I. z. That there is an ar?) of the pat, 
1s ai] proved, The Greek veris, and the 
Engliſh too, have a particular form to ex- 
preſs it, without the aid of auxiliary words, 
+ Egrapſa, I write, or I did write, denotes, 
that the action of writing is %, but refers 
to no paiticular period of ait tine, When 
I lay, “ He ſont men letter, and 1 anfwered 
„ it,“ both ft and anſuworid are amidts, 
end nn at paſt unc indefinit ly ; the letters 
ſpohen of may, for any thing that appears 
in the ſentence, have been d tten nd font 
a YEAr ago, Of tc ene , Of Jail {470» 
mer, or lait week, or yeltz.day ; tor the 
tenſes refer to ho ane pution of palt tune 
nc than another, But it ] fav, ©* 136 Gent 


15 
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« me a letter, and I bave anſwered it,” the 
verb be ſent is an aoriſt ; but / have anſwered 
is not an aoriſt; for it points at paſt time more 
definitely, and means, that I anſwered it 7 
now, or lately, It is worth while to attend 
to this auxiliary verb, by which we expreſs 
definite paſt time ; I have anſwered ; I have, 
being the preſent tenſe, points at time pre- 
ſent ; and a__—_ being the participle of 
the paſt, refers to — whence we 
inſer, that the time expreſſed by theſe words, 
baue anſwered, is a mixture of the preſent 
with the paſt, or rather, he paſt terminating 
in or near the ”* pn And that this 1s the 
true character of the tenſe in queſtion, will 
appear more clearly by and by, 


We ſce then, that verbs expreſs not only 
Preſent, Paſt, and Future time; but allo 
time paſt, preſent, and future, either, firſt, 
indefinitely, that is, by abriſts, or, ſecondly, 
defonitely, 


Bur obſerve, that the Engliſh auxiliary 
bave is not always definite, even when joined 
to the preterite participle. I bave beard it 
* ſaid, I know not when, or by whom, that 
Charles the ſecond on his death - bed 
declared himſelf a papift,” Here the 
wards ] bave heard, arc ſo far from being 
define in regard to time, that they may 
allude 10 a fact which happencd ten, twenty, 
thirty years ago, oi not Une year ago, of 0 

ol 


rut! 
the 
we | 
tut 
*” i 
9 
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a fact of which no body knows when it 
happened. 

Obſerve, further, that, in order to define 
or aſcertain time exactly, the verb alone, 
even in the definite tenſes, is not ſufficient, 
but muſt be illuſtrated by adverbs, or other 
words ſignificant of exact time. For our 
notions in regard to the extent of time vary 
according to the nature of the actions ſpoken 
of: and if theſe be important, or of long 
continuance, or not uſual, we are apt to 
conſider the time, which — or follows 
them, as ſhort, becauſe they make a ſtrong 
impreſſion, and appear of great magnitude, 
A year after one's houſe 1s finiſhed, one may 
lay, « ] have foriſhed my houie ;” but [ 
abe anſwired Alexander's letter, is un- 
der ſtood to have a ſhorter retroſpett ; unleſs 
the writings of the letter was 4 work of great 
labour and time. In like manner, “ 1 am 
to bild a houſe,” may be laid a year before 
one begins to build; but, am to take 4 
„ walk,” expreſſes a very near futurity, 
And tothe. as the exprethion of ume by 
verbs, eſpecially of tune = and tutuie, 1s 

rather relative than ablulutc, adverbs, and 

— words, Come to be necellury, hen 
we would fcak with precifion of paſt and 
future time. | am / going to lake 4 
'* walk 1 (hall build 4 Boule thi, uu 
0 ws nel have 1644 women! hinthed wy 
„ eiter,“ Nc. 


11, This 
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II. The tenſes of active verbs may be di- 
vided, ſecondly, in reſbect of the mode of ac- 
tion ſigniſied, into Perfect, which denote com- 
plete action, and Imperfect, which denote in- 
complete action. 


A late author mentions another claſs of 
tenſes, which he calls Indyfinite, and of which 
he ſays, that they denote action, but with- 
out ſpecifying, whether it be complete or in- 
complete. And, as an example, he gives 
the aoriſt of the paſt, * Egrapſa, I wrote, or 
T did ure. But I cannot fee, that there is 
any ground for this diviſion. No other 
grammarian, fo far as I know, either antient 
or modern, has taken notice of it; while 
the diſtribution of tenſes into perfect and 
imperſe ſcems to be as old as grammar it- 
ſelf, And the learncd Author, whom I al- 
lude to, affirms, that in our grammatical 
* inquiries we cannot quit the footiteps of 
* the antients, without the greateſt hazard 
„% of going wrong,” This novelty, however, 
I reqect, not becauſe it is new, but becauſc 


do not underſtand it, 1 can congive a com- 


lete action, that is, an ation, which has 
had, ois to have, a beginning and an end 
I can allo conceive an incomplete ation, that 
Ie had a beginning, but which is not, or is 
nat laid to be, cnded. But an action, which, 
though it muſt have had a beginning, i» con- 
fidcicd as neither ended nur contmucd, as 


* 159 
no ithici 


s green 


S] 
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neither complete nor incomplete, I cannot 
conceive at all. When I ſay, I wrote a 
«« letter,” the paſt time is indefinite, but a 
complete action is plainly fignified : if the let- 
ter had not been finiſhed, © I was writing,” 
would have been the proper tenſe. In hke 
manner, ** I wrote,” gh it does not im- 
ly, that the thing written, whether book or 
er, was fini (for no particular writing 
is ſpecified) does yet ſignify, that the a# of 
writing was both begun and ended, If it 
had not been begun, it could not be referred to 
paſt time; and if it had not been ended, or 
diſcontinued, * theſe words applied to the 
act of writing are of the ſame im- 

port) it would have been ſtill going on ; and 
the affirmation ing it would be to 


I, 1, The aoriſt of the may be 
ſaid to denote | on, When I 
ſay, * A merry heart maketh d chearful 
* countenance,” I expreſs by the word 
maketh an action, or operation, which is al- 
ways 4 doing, and never can be ſaid to be 
done and wor, For the time never yet was, 
fince man was made, when g\adneſs of heart 
did not dulplay iel in the GCOMMMERRAGE, aud, 


| 


* 
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while human nature remains unaltered, the 


time will never come when it ſhall ceaſe to 
do ſo. 


Further, the definite preſent, I mean the 

reſent that is definite in reſpect of time, 
— alſo denote incomplete action. While 
I am writing a letter, I ſay, Scribo, I write, 
or I am writing ; which implies, that part of 
the writing is done, and that part of it is 
not done; that the action is begun, but 
not ended. 


But the moment the writing is completed, 
I ſay, or I may ſay, I have written; in 
which are comprehended theſe three things. 
Firſt, that the action is complete; for which 
reaſon the tenſe is called perfeclum, the per- 
fect: a word, which, from the frequent uſe 
_ of it in our grammars, may ſu to us the 
idea of paſt time; but which in reality igni- 
hes perfet? or complete action: for, that 
is a prrſeft of the future, as well as of the 
pat, will appear in the ſequel, — Secondly, 
the words I have written” imply, that 
action is not only complete, but alſo pf; 
for which reaſon, the tenſe is called prote- 
ritum perfſetlum, the complete paſt, or the 
preteriie perſect, or more bnefly the prefers 
r theſe words imply, that 
he ation is % now completed, or very 
lately. From this relation of the preter» 
fect to preſent time, (for, as 1 already 
oblerved, it denoics pait thine ending in the 
prelent, 
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preſent, or near it,) the Stocks, who were 
accurate grammarians, called it the perfect 
or complete Fog : but, as it denotes what 
is done, and, conſequently, what is not now 
a-doing, I think it better to call it by its 
ordinary name, the preterperfect. 


For this tenſe the Greeks have a parti- 
cular form “ gegrapha; the Engliſh, and 
other moderns, expreſs it by an auxiliary 
verb joined to the participle, I have written. 
But it is remarkable, that for this tenſe the 
Latin verb has no particular inflection; for 
the ſame Latin word denotes both the pre- 
terperfect and the aoriſt of the paſt. Scriph, 
for example, ſignifies, not only I wrote, or 
I did write, (referring to paſt time inde- 
finitely) but alſo, I have written, referrin 
to an action paſt and lately compleated, 
Hence ariſes a ſmall ambiguity in the uſe 
of the Latin verb, from which the verbs of 
many other languages are free, But, 
means of adverbs, and other auxiliary wor 
that hang looſely upon the ſyntax of lan- 
guage, this ambiguity in the Latin tongue 
may be prevented, wherever it is likely t6 
prove inconvenient, 

And here we learn to correct an error in 
{ume of the common grammars ; hefe ! 
1s tranſlated / bave loved; as If it were a 
wy SIR, and nothing cle, like the 
Greek + pepbilita ; whereas it is both a pre» 
* 10606, F Wiel 

= wy pertect, 


| 
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terperfect, and an aoriſt of the paſt, anſwer- 
ing both to pephiliha, and to * epbiliſa; and 
ſhould therefore be rendered, I loved, I did 
love, or I have loved. And children ſhould 
be taught, that, though theſe three Engliſh 
phraſes are here connected by the le or, 
and ate every one of them expreſſed by the 
Latin amari, they are not of the ſame im- 
; for that the laſt may ſometimes differ 
conſiderably in ſignification from the other 
two, —One miſtake leads to another. The 
imperfect amabam is in the common gram- 
mars rendered, I loved or did love; as if it 
were the aoriſt of the paſt, and the ſame with 
the Greek epbiliſa ; whereas, ſo far as it is 
really the im Wee it correſponds to — 
Greek and, as will — 
by, oug * to have been tranſlated — 
I do not however affirm, that it is never an 


Part II. 


aoriſt of the paſt, But, in good authors, 
that is not its common uſe ; and when it is, 
the tenſe loſes that character which entitles it 
to be called imperfect, 
The Hebrews, havi 
muſt conſaund, as the 6. the pres 
with the aoriſt of 25 make 
one word ſerve for both, When Job received 
the revs of thoſe accumu calamitics, 
winch at once diveſted him of all his pro- 
periy, and of every domeltick comfort, he 
„nes an, 


1c 


e * 


Tc 
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rent his clothes, fell down upon the ground, 
and worſhipped; and, ing to our tranſ- 
lation, ſaid, The Lord gave, and the Lord 
* hath taken away: b be the name of 
S - Lord.” Here, (as the learned Author 
gin and progreſs of Lan ob- 
ſerves) the two preterites 1 — + ſtin- 
guiſhed ; the firſt being the aoriſt, the other 
the rfect. The Lord * this 
happened formerly, but at what peri 
paſt time is not ſaid :;—and, the hath 
* taken away; this had juſt happened, 
very lately, Fl that it might be ſaid to be 
at the preſent moment, In the Hebrew, 
tenſe 1s in both clauſes the ſame ; and 
paſſage literally tranſlated would be, 
Lord gave, and the Lord took away, 
ps, The Lord hath giv 
* Lord hath taken away,” | 
may, no doubt, be underſtood from 
12 but ſeems to be more emphati- 
ly ſignified in our Englith bible, than by 
either of them, or even by the original He- 
brew itſelf.— The p ect, therefore, as 
diſtinguiſhed from the aoriſt — is ra- 
ther an uſcful, than 3 y, tenſe, In 
Latin, by means of an adverb of 
time joined to the preterite, its full import 
might in many caſes be given ; though not 
ſo clegantly, perhaps, as in Greek of Engluth, 
Jehova dedit ; et nunc abſtulit Jehova ; bt 
nomen Jehove benedictum, 


Q.z The 


1 


, and 
mean 
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The Latins, as Mr. Harris and other 
learned authors have obſerved, ſometimes uſe 
their perfect tenſe, to denote the annihilation 
or —— of the attribute expreſſed 
by the verb: ſ%t, for example, to ſignify 
he has been, le in no more; vixit, be has lived, 
he is dead; and, at the concluſion of Acade- 
mical harangues, dix/, I have done ſpeaking, 
T am filent. In this view, the verbs fur, 
vixit, and dixi are to be conſidered as preter- 
perfect; that is, as expreſſing an attribute 
connected with at definite paſt time which 
terminates in or near the preſent. — Thus, 
when Cicero had, by virtue of a fort of dicta- 
torial authority conferred on him by the Se- 
nate for a temporary purpoſe, put to death 
ſome noblemen of Rome, who had bcen con- 
cerned in Catiline's conſpiracy, he appeared 
in the forum, and, in the hearing of all the 
people, who were anxious to know the event, 
cried out with a loud voice, Vixerunt,” 
they bave lived; that is, they are dead; 
„their life continued down to this time has 
« juſt now terminated,” Perhaps Cicero 
might have a ſcruple to uſe a more explicit 
term; drath being one of thoſe words that 
the Komans thought it ominous to pro- 
nounce on certain occaſions, Or perhaps, 
though what he had done was conſtitutional, 
and of great publick utility, yet, bang en- 
tacrdinary, and in a popular fate 4 
what hazardous at fuch a time, he might 
wilh to mitigate the general opinion of 1s 

levertty, 
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ſeverity, by announcing it in ſuch a manner, 
as ſhould fix the attention of the people rather 
upon the /ives and crimes of the conſpirators, 
than upon their puniſhment. - 


Virgil has introduced the ſame idiom, with 
the happieſt effect, in one or two paſſages of 
the Eneid. On the night of the deſtruction 
of Troy, Eneas, warned in a dream that the 
city was betrayed and on hire, ſtarts from his 
bed, and, alarmed by the uproar of the bat- 
tle, and the glare of the conflagration, ruſhes 
out in arms to attack the enemy. In his way 
he meets Panthus the prieſt of Apollo, What 
is the ſtate of our affairs, Panthus, ſaid he; 
what is to be done? Panthus with a groan 


replied, 

Venit ſumma dies, et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniez : fuimus Troes, ſuit hum, et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum, 


„Our laſt hour is come: Troy has been : 
* we have been Trojans,” As if he had faid, 
* Trojans, and their city, and all their glory, 
* are to be reckoned among the things that 
% bave bien, but are now no more. — The 
ſame poet, ſpeaking of Ardea, an antient Ru- 
tilian town, has theſe words, 


ei nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen, 
Sed fortuna Jul, 


Andes is hill a great name; but its fortune 
'* bas bien, ON is over and gone,” Kucus, 
deed, the learned editor of Virgil for the 

44 uic 
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uſe of the Dauphin, explains the word other- 

wiſe, and makes it ſignify, that fortune 
«© had fo determined: and in this he 1s 
countenanced by Scaliger. But the inter- 
pretation here given is more ſuitable to the 
context, as well as to the ſolemn phraſeol 
of the poet; and 1s, beſides, warranted 
Taubmannus and Mr. Harris. 
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Rex erat ÆEneas nobis *—ſays Ilioneus to 
Dido, when he is deſcribing the ſorlorn con- 
dition of the Trojans, then juſt landed in 
Africa, and (as he imagined) without their 
leader. The verſe would have admitted ſuit, 
which in this place might ſeem to have, but 
really would not have, the ſame meani 
For fuit would have implied that, in the opi- 
nion of the ſpeaker, Encas was now no 
more ; whereas from what follows we learn, 
that it ſeemed to him not improbable, that 
their commander might {till be alive, The 
in perſect tenſc erat, which only affirms, that 
Encas was formerly their kin without ſay- 
= that he had ceaſed to be fo, has therefore 

opriety which fuit would not have had, 
* which the ſcantineſs of the Engliſh verb 
makes it impoſſible for a Tranſlator to ex» 
prels without chcumlocution. 


I ſaid, that the nature of the tenſe we now 
ſpcak of is more fully exprefied 43 the = 
mon appclation of . — 


Ke £44- 


that 


— — 
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that of the perfe#? preſent, which is the name 
the Stoicks gave f. And ſo indeed it is 


for the moſt part. But I ought to have 
added, that this tenſe in Greek does ſome- 
times imply, not paſt time terminating in 
or near the t, nor even complete action, 
but paſt and preſent time united; in which 
caſe it becomes a ſort of preſent, and, in 
* Clarke 152 Id be called, 
not the pret but the preſent perfett : 
as in the following lk line of Mey: * 


* Kluthi meu, Argurotox', hos Chruſen amphi- 
bebekas; 


„% Hear me, O God of the filver bow, who 
* baſt been and art the guardian of Chryſe.“ 
Mr, Harris ſeems to think, that, in Vi 
the preterperfect often implies the bay > 
of time with the preſent, That this is never 
the caſe, I will not affirm, But, if 1 miſtake 
nl moſt of the paſſages 2 1225 
if w 
time 


ound to have a more exprel 
A the tenſe in — 22 — + 
For * 
Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus 
amni, + 
| would render thus: If he who rows 
„ againſt the fircam bas intermitied for 4 


* Kai, 1h v A 14 6s 4 4. Iliad. 1, 
s Govig: b v4 594, 
++ moment 
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« moment the exertion of his arms, head- 
long he is inſtantly born by the current of 
* the river.” For atque is here uſed in the 
antique ſenſe, and denotes immediately ; as in 
that line of Ennius, 


Atque atque ad muros properat Romana ju- 
ventus. 


— $0 in the deſcription of the night- ſtorm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, 


Terra trewit, fugere fera—* 


The carth is trembling” —you feel it, and 
therefore that commotion is preſent ; but, 
when you look a ound you, fugere fer, you 
find that the wild beaſts have diſappeared, and 
therefore bad fled away, before you lifted up 
your eyes. hen the poet ſays, 

— tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

Mincius, et tenera pretexit arundine ripas : + 

The great Mincius rell. lowly winding 
* along, and fringes (or borders) his banks 
* with reeds ;” y agree with Mr, Harns, 
that the two verbs are the ſame in reſpect 


are diflerent, The learned author probably 
miſtook the preſent of pen for the pre- 
terit of proiege ; which laſt is a word that 
Viight never uſes, and which I cannot fe- 
collect to have feen in any Claſſick of the Au- 
guſtan age, 


* Gwrg, i, VET, 1359 1 Georg, 144, VEL, 85- 
Once 


of time ; but 1 do not find, that the tenſes. 
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1 Once more, when the ſame poet ſays, of a 
IP, 


— illa noto citius, celerique ſagitta, 
Ad terram fugit, et portu fe condidit alto. 


« Swifter than the wind, or an arrow, ſhe 

ier to land; — this is preſent; „and 
% now,” before I can ſpeak the word, * ſhe 
« has run into the harbour,” There is in 
this example the ſame diverſity of time, as 
if I were to ſay : See how ſwiftly the boy 
„ purſues the butterfly ; ; he runs—and now 
* be bas caught it. — But of this, enough. 


II. 2. The tenſes of time denote two 
ſorts 4 actions; firſt, actions complete or 
pere, and ſecondly, actions incomplete or 
imperfe. 

Firſt, I ſay, the tenſes of paſt time denote 
complete actions, Of this kind, for the 
n_ is the preterperfect above de- 

hich ex Ml paſt time as ending 
in the preſent, 5 near it, Of this -g 
alſo, is the aoriſt of the paſt + rah, 1 
wrote, or I did write; as already obſerved, 


And of the ſame kind is the tenſe called 
Ply vamper fel um ; which denotes completc 
act — , not with preſent, but with 
paſt time, That this is its import, will 
1 from an example, * He came to 


, Aid, *. 7 = 
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1 forbid me to write, but I bad written be- 
* fore he came.” Here obſerve, that the 
words I had written refer, firſt, to a com- 
plete action ; ſecondly, to paſt time; and, 
thirdly, 7 an action that was prior in time 
to another attion which is alſo paſt. This is 
the uliar meaning of the pluſquam- 
fed : ſo that in three reſpects it reſem- 
the preterperfect, namely, in denoting 
complete ation, paſt time, and paſt time defi- 
nite; but from the preterperfect it differs 
in this one reſpec, that the time expreſſed 
by it terminates not in time preſent, but at 
ſome point of the time that 1s paſt, And 


the double reference which it bears to paſt 


time appears in our complex way of expreſ- 
fing 1. 7427 written ; il which 1 is = 
able, that the auxiliary bad and the participle 
written are both ſignificant of paſt time. 
The Greeks and Latins clegantly expreſs this 
tenſe by one word, which is derived imme- 
diately from the preterperfeft, to which in- 
deed it bears a ncarer affinity than to any 
other tenſe ; /i, ſeripſeram ; * gegrapha, 


time, which denote complete attion, 


Secondly, there is allo a preterite tenſe, 
which denotes incomplete attion ; Scribebam, 
J was writing, In this expreſſion it is im- 
plied, that the ation is pof, that it con- 
tinued, or might have contucd for fome 


” 1110606, 141749400, 
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time, but that it was not finiſbed. The 
tenſe therefore is very properly called the 
imper feft . The Greeks gave it a 
— ſignifying * extended; and deſcribed it 

ore particularly, by ſaying, that * it is the 
* « extended and incomplete part of the 7 
—Encas, in Virgil, ſpeaking of the deftruc- 
tion of Troy, relates, that, after he had con- 
ducted his father and followers to a place 
of ſafety, he returned alone to the burning 
city, in queſt of his wife Creuſa, who was 
miſſing, He went firſt to his own houſe, 
thinking, ſhe might have wandered thither : 
but there, he ſays, 


— Irrucrant Danai, et tectum omne /enebant ; 


* the Greeks had ruſhe Eras ral 
of ihe ede Obſerve the 


uſquampertect, and imperfect, tenſes. 

— bad ruſhed in, irruerant ; that 
en was over, and had been com 
before be came ; but the act of poſſeiſing the 
houſe, tenchant, was not over, nor finiſhed, 
but fill continuing. This example 1s taken 


notice of by Mr. 1s, I ſhall give another 
from Virgil, and one from Ovid, 


In * of the paintings, which 
Encas is ſurpriſed to find in the temple of 
Juno at Carthage, they being all, it 
on the ſubject of the Trojan war, the poet 
mentions the following chcumſtance, 
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Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros, 
Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles: 


which informs us both of the action of the 
picture, and of the event that was ſuppoſed 
to have preceded it. Achilles bad dragged 
* the body of Hector three times round 
„ the walls of Troy; — this is the previous 
event ;—** and was ſelling,” that is, was re- 
preſented in the act ” | delivering, “the 
„ body to Pram, and receiving the ran- 
« ſom.” All this is eaſily conceived ; and 
an exccllent ſubject it is for a picture. But 
if, without diſtinguiſhing the tenſes, we were 
to underſtand the paſlage, as Dryden has 
tranſlated it, 


Thrice round the walls of Troy Achilles drew 
The corpſe of Hector, whom in fight he flew, &c, 


we ſhould be inclined to think, that Virgil 
knew very little of the laws, or of the powers, 
of painting, For, according to this inter- 
pretation, Achilles muſt have been painted 
in the at of dragging Heiltor three times 
round Troy, and allo in the act of — 12 
the body to Priam, Pitt, Trapp, and Ogil- 
vie, in their Tranſlations, have fallen into 
the ſame unpropricty; a proof, that the 
theory of tenies has not always been attended 
to, even by men of learning, 


When Dido had juſt ruck the fatal blow, 
and lay 111 the agonics of death, the beha- 
vViOur 
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viour of her Siſter, as "deſcribed by Dryden, 


is ſomewhat extraordinary. Anna was at 
a little diſtance from the pile, on which 
lay the unfortunate queen : but, hearing of 
what had happened, ſhe ran in diſtra&tion 
to the place, and addreſſed Dido in a long 
ſpeech. That being ended, 


—— She mounts the pile with eager haſte, 
And in her arms the dying queen embraced ; 
Her temples chaſed, and her own garments tore,“ 
To ſtanch the ſtreaming blood, and cleanſe the 

gore. 
The ſpeech is very fine, and very pathetick ; 
in Virgil, at leaſt, it is ſo: but, as it ap- 
pears in Dryden, (and Pitt commits the ſame 
miſtake) never was any thing of the kind 
more unſeaſonable. The poor lady was dying, 
the blood ſtreaming from her wound ; and 
yet this aſſectionate ſiſter (for ſuch we know 
ſhe was) would not attempt ry thing for 
her relief, till ſhe had declaimed for fourteen 
lines together,-But, from Virgil's own ac- 
count we learn, that Anna did not loſe 
a moment, ohe had mounted the lofty pile, 
and was holding her dying lifter to her 4 A 
and weeping, and endeavouring to ſtop the 
eftuſion of „ all the while that thoſe 


* Conſidering Dido's condition, to ca, ber temples 
was ablurd, of nut cud: and to wihnauatc, that Anus an 
tus accalion bd not lparc bor can ee, 14 1104 uluully 
iting. Vug! lays wet « ward of clighng temples, of 
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— exclamations were breaking from 


— Sic fata, gradus evaſerat altos 
Semianimemque ſinu germanam amplexa ſevebat 
Cum gemitu, atque atros ficcabat veſte cruores. 


This the Engliſh poet would have known, 

if he had not confounded the imperfect tenſe 

with the perfect and pluſquamperfect, and 

ſuppoſed t all to mark the ſame fort of 

time and of action. Similar blunders are fre- 

| — in Dryden, and in all the other tran- 
ors of Virgil that I have ſeen, 


In Ovid, when the Flood was abated, 
Deucalion, having concluded a very tender 
ſpeech to Pyrrha with this ſentiment, * It 
has pleaſed the Gods, that we are the only 
* ſurvivors of the whole human race ;” the 


poet adds, 
Dixzerat ; ei fibant : placuit ccleſte 


Numen.— | 
# He had done ſpeaking and were weep- 
„% ing; - 9 kk 10 to im- 


*4 ploje the aid of the Goddeſs of the place,” 
The ſpeech had been for ſome time con- 
cluded ; then followed a pauſc, during which 
they wept im filence ; and, while they were 
282 they formed this pious relulution. 
The pluſguamperiectt, followed by the um- 
4 „ % ee very emphlatical, and gives 

two words an exact view of ths . 
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of this forlorn pair; which would be in a 
reat meaſure loſt, if, confounding the tenſes 
in Engliſh, we were to tranſlate it, as is 
vulgarly done; “ He ſpoke, and they wept:“ 
which marks neither the continuance of the 
laſt action, nor that it was ſubſequent to the 
firſt.—If children are not well inſtructed in 
the nature of the ſeveral tenſes, it is impoſ- 
fible for them to enter into the delicacies of 
claſſical expreſſion. 


The Latins elegantly uſe this imperfect 
tenſe to ſignify actions that are cuſtomary, 
and often repeated, Thus dicebat may im- 
ply, be was ſaying, Or be was wont to ſay; 
the ſame with „eight dicere, For actions 
that have become habitual, or which are fre- 
quently repeated, may be ſaid to be always 
going on, and may therefore with philoſo- 
phick propriety be expreſled by the imperfect 
tenſe. 


It alſo deſerves notice, that the antient 
painters and ſtatuarics, both Greek and La- 
tn, made uſe of this tenſe, when they put 
heir names to their performances, On a fas 
mous ſtatue of Herciiles (hill extant are in- 
leribed thele words, * CH Athinates epeiets 
Glycon Athenienſis Vi, Glycon an Athe- 
nan was making it, The phraſe was thought 


modeſt ; becaule it implied, that the artiſt 


had indeed been at work upon the ſtatus, 
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but did not pretend to ſay that he had 
finiſhed it, or made it complete: which would 
have been the meaning, it he had given it in 
the aoriſt “ eporirſe, fecit, made it. Some of 
our printers have adopted the ſame tenſe at 
the beginning or end of their books; Ex- 
* endebat Henricus Stephanus: Excudebant 
« Robertas ct Andreas Fouls,” 


Ceſar, whoſe narrative is not ſeſs diſtin- 
guiſhed by its modeſtly, than his actions were 
by their greatneſs, often uſes the imperfect, 
in ſpeaking of himſclf, where I think he 
would have uſed the perfect, if hc had been 
fpcaking of another. This mult have been 
woudertully picaling to a Roman; who 
would been uch more ſenſible of the delicacy, 
than we ore, Indeed, the beſt antient and 
modern criticks, particularly Cicero, Quin» 
tian, end Roger Aſcham, ſpeak with a fort 
of rapture of the exquiſnte propricty of Ce- 
ſar's le, And as to his narrative, though 
he pretended to nothiaiy mine, than to write 
a journal or diary, {for fee is the meaning 
of the word, which 1s vulgaily tranflated 
Commentaries) — as to hie warrative, I ay, 
Cee declares, that no Mais Wi His cs 
will ever attempt to improve u., The fie- 

uency of the impoteits in Celar has, if 
* IMA, another wic; for bf Kees thc 
reader comumurtly 1n mind, that the bout 
Was wiiltcen from day to day, i Ihr midi 
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of buſineſs, and while the tranſactions there 
recorded might be ſaid rather t be going on, 
than to be completed. 


From the few examples here given it will 
appear, that the Imperfect and Pluſquam- 
perfect are very uſeful, and may be the ſource 
of much elegant expreſſion ; and that, if one 
were not taught to diſtinguiſh, in reſpect of 
meaning as well as of form, theſe tenſes from 
cach other, and the preterit from both, one 
could not pretend to underſtand, far leſs to 
tranſlate, any good Claſſick author. The 
want of them, therefore, m Hebrew, muſt 
be a deficiency, Yet, in a language, like the 
Hebrew, which has been employed chiefly 
in delivering ſentiments and recording facts, 
in the ſimpleſt manner, with little rhetorical 
art, and without any oftentation of har- 
monious and elaborate periods, this is not 
perhaps ſo material a deficiency, as at firſt 
light it may appear, 


For firſt, if we are willing to diſpenſe with 
elegance and energy, the preterit may often 
be uſ.d for the pluſquamperiect, If I fay, 
He came to forbid me to Write, but 1 e 


„ before he came, (inſtcad of 1 bad writ» 


ten), the meaning is perceptible enough ; 
though not {0 grammatically expreſſed as it 
might have been, nor indeed fo Rrrongly, In 
the tranflation of the fourteenth chapter of 
5, Mathew, we have theſe words; And 
„ Herod ſaid wnto his fervants, This is 

| R 2 John 
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„ fohn the Baptiſt; he is riſen from the 
* dead; and therefore mighty works do ſhow 
* forth themſelves in him. For Herod bad 
* laid bold on John, and bound him, and 
put him in priſon, &c.” Here the pluſ- 
quampertect had [aid bold and bound is ele- 
gantly uſed, But the Greck, following, as 
in many other parts of the Goſpels, (eſpe- 
cially of Matthew's Goſpel) the Hebrew 
idiom, has the aoriſt of the preterit: For 
+ Herod, having laid hold on John, Gund 
him, and pt him in priſon,” This gives 
the ſenſe ; though not 1 as it 
is exprelled in the Engliſh Bible.“ 


Secondly: The preterit may be uſed, with- 


out ambiguity, for the imperfect, This 
change might often be made in Ceſar, as 
already hinted, The French /'e/ois and jr f 
are both rendered in Engliſh 7 «vas, And, 
inſtcad of Srephanus rxeudebat, at the bottom 
of a title-page, if we were to read Sep 
exeudit, the phraſe, though leſs claflical, 
would be equally intelligible, 80 liable, in- 
deed, are theſe two tenies to be confounded, 
that in ſome Latin grammars (as formerly 
obſerved) we find / [aved or did love given as 
the interpretation of amabamn, 


Thisdly ; The Hebrews do ſometimes give 
the full ene of the plulquamperiect, by pre 
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fixing, to the infinitive of the verb, or to a 
ſort of verbal noun called a gerund, the 
word calab, he finiſhed, or he made an end of. 
As ſoon as Iſaac made an end of bleſſing 
* Jacob” — might, according to the ſyntax 
of thoſe languages that have a pluſquam- 
perfect, be thus rendered without any im- 
propriety, ** As ſoon as Iſaac bad bleſſed Ja- 
„ cob,” * — A ſimilar idiom we have in 
Engliſh ; as when, inſtead of adixrrar, we 
lay, be bad done ſpeaking, or be had ceaſed to 
ſpeak. 

III. 1, It remains now to ſhow, that the 
tenſes expreſſive of /uture time may alſo de- 
note, firſt [ncomplete actions, and ſecondly 
Complete actions. 


Firſt, Seribam, I ſhall write, denotes in- 
complete action: for it does not ſay, whether 
| am to write for a long or for a ſhort time, 
or whether I am to finiſh what 1 begin, 
This part of the verb, therefore, to which 
the Greek + grap/i correſponds, is an im» 
perſel# ſuture; and is allo (as was formerly 
ſhown) an aoriſt of the future, In our way 
of expreſſing it, by the auxiliaries fall and 
will, its character appears manifelt,. Sha// 
of will refers to future iu Indehnncly ; and 
write vehers to an action, which is indeed 10 
begin, but of whoſe completion nothing 1s 
lad. 
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In like manner, Scripturus ſum, I am about 
fo write, though definite in regard to time, 
becauſe it implies, that the action is im- 
mediately to commence, is yet as much an 
imperſe as the other future, becauſe it ſays 


nothing of the finiſhing or complcating of 
the action. 


But, ſecondly, Scripſero, I ſhall bave wri!- 
ten, or I ſhall bave done writing, is a perfet? 
ſuture, and denotes 7 = achon. And 
our complex way of g it in Engliſh 
does fully cxprels its c — A I fall have 
written ; for ſhall denotes future — writ- 
ten implies paſt action; and have written 
ſignifies complete ation, with poſt time ter mi- 
nating in the preſent. to that the whole 
meaning is, that when a certain time now 
++ future comes to be preſent, a certain ac- 
„% tion will then, and juſt then, be finiſhed,” 
— This tenſe the Greck tongue, for all its 
louſnels, cannot expreſs in one word, 
Hama. 17 is the phraſe for it; ſoma! 
the futurc of f «114 am, and gegraphds the 
preterperſect participle; I ſhall be in the 
* condition of having written,” The Latin 
grammaians call it the future 0 2 the Juljune: 
tive mad; for which they are 
by Dr, Clarke, in his notes upon — 
who contends, and I think with reaſon, that 
u is as really indicative, as Siribam, and 
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Scriptus ers. The learned Doctor calls it the 
perfett future. Voſſius gives it the ſame 
name ; which Ruddiman * approves of : and 
Mr. Harris, and the Author of a Treatiſe, 
On ile origin and progreſs of language, de- 
ſcribe it under the ſame character.—in He- 
brew, the full import of this tenſe is given 
by joining the future of calab (he made an 
end of) to the infinitive or gerund of another 
verb. Thus, And it ſhall be, when the 
* officers have made an end of ſpeaking unto 
the people, that they ſhall make captains 
of the armies to lead the people,” —woult 
have been equally juſt in reſpect of ſenſe, and 
better ſuited to the conciſcencſs of the original, 
if it had been rendered, © And it ſhall be, 
hen the officers di bave ſpoken unto 
* the people,” &c, + 


IV. There is yet another light, in which 
the tenſes may be conſidered, Some of them, 
as we have ſeen, unite two times (as it were) 
in one; others expreſs one time only, The 
former may be called Compound tenſes ; the 
latier Simple, 


1, Of the Compound Tenſes, one is the 
preterperfett 4 gegraphs ; which unites the 
paſt with the prelent ; as particularly appears 
in our way of expreſſing it, with an auxiliary 
of the preſent, J bau, and u participle of 


* Rudin of the Latin Lungue, page 43- 
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complete action and paſt time, written; 1 
have written, 


Another is the pluſquamperfect, Scrip- 
feram, which unites the paſt with the paſl, 
intimating, that a certain paſt action was 
completed before another action which is allo 
paſt. The union of theſe two paſt times is 


alſo ſignified by us, When we join the prete- 
rite of the auxiliary had with the pretcrite of p 
the participle written; I had written. | 

A third compound tenſe is the future of p 
complete action, or the perfect future Scrip- 1 
Fre, I ſhall have written,“ Rſomai gegraphss ; it 
which, as appears by the Engliſh and Greek 8 
way of expreſſing it, forms an union of the d 
preterperfect, that is, of tbe complete paſt end- 
ing in the preſent, with the future, Of this P 
tenſe it 1s remarkable, that in the Engliſh * 
(as in the Greek) way of expreſſing it, / ſhall por 
have written, or, I ſhall bave dine writing, * 
there is no auxiliary of the ſubjunctive * 
mood: a circumſtance, that ſufficiently ſhows as 
the abſurdity of calling it h future of the 10 
/ ubju nth ve. 


A fourth is the definite future, Scripturus 
ſum, 1 am going to wiite, or, I am about to 
write: in which the preſent is united with 
the future, Sum with Scripturus, to intimate 
# futurity that is juſt commencing We 
expres it in Engliſh by a fort of figure; | 
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am going to write; that is, I am engaged in 
an action which 1s preparatory to, or will be 
immediately followed by, the act of writing. 
The other Engliſh phraſe is, I am abort to 
write; that is, I am at the point, the nearer 
end, or the beginning of the action of writ- 
ing: for bout mn French denotes point or end; 
and au bout, at the point, or at the end; io 
that it is probable we have derived this idiom 
from the French language. 


A fifth compound tenſe is in Latin Scrip- 
turus eram; in Greek * Emellon grapbein ; 
in Engliſh, I was about to write. e uſe 
it, to expreſs an action, which at a certain 
time now Jy would have taken place imme- 
diately, if ſomething had not happened to 
prevent or defer it, or at leaſt to claim a 
prior attention. 80 in the tenth chapter 
of the Apocalypſe; ** And when the ſeven 
„ thunders had uttered their voices, I was 
* about to write, Emellon grapbein and I 
„heard a voice from heaven, ſaying unto 
„ me, Scal up thoſe things which the ſeven 
„ thunders uttered, and write them not.“ 
It is therefore a compolition of the 
eram, with the definite or paulo-poſt /iuure, 
Seripturus, Hut there is not in any lan- 
guage, fo far as I know, a contrivance for 
comprehending all this in one word; and 
therefore, like ſome other tenſes, it muſt be 
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ſignified by auxiliary words joined to the 
participle of future time. 


T fhall be writing, * Efomat graphin, is the 
laſt compound tenſe that I ſhall mention. 
It occurs in ſentences like the following, 
* 1 cannot come tomorrow before dinner, 
« for I H be tering all the morning; 
and is therefore a coalition of the /urure with 
the imperfedt, It differs however from the 
incomplete future formerly deſcribed, and 
exemplified by Sey iam, I thall write. This 
laſt denotes incomplete action, and indefinite 
(or aoriſlical) futuriny : but 7 ſhall be writing 
denotes both theſe, together with extended or 
continued atlion. — So much for compound 
tenſes; which unite two or more times in 
one, — If the reader will not allow theſe 
two laſt forms of expreſſion to be Tenſca, 
I ſhall not infiſt on it, that they are. I call 
them ſo, becauſe they have been fo called by 
others, 


2, The fimple tenſes, expreſſive of one time 
only, are theſe that follow,-1, The definite 
prelent, Scribs, I wwrite,-2, The aoriſt of the 
preſent, “A merry heart maketh a cheartul 
** countenance,” — 3. The aoriſt of the paſt, 
+ Egrapa, I wrotr, or I did write—4, The 
1 of the future, Scribam, I ſhall write. 
——$,, The imperſect, or the continucd and 
incomplete paſt, Scribebam, 1 4045 Writing 
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Theſe tenſes have all been ſufficiently de- 
ſcribed under other characters. 


And now, of the Error rrusrs here 
explained, which, being a ſtrange as well as 
an odd number, we may, by omitting the 
two laſt, and retaining the Paulo-poſt-future 
(becauſe there is a tenſe of that name in the 
Greek Grammar) reduce to Nixx, the num- 
ber of the Muſes ;—of theſe eleven tenſes, 
I ſay, the arrangement and general nature 
may be ſeen at one glance, in the following 
Table. 


TENSES OF ACTIVE VERBS, 


DEFINITE IN TIME, 


The Preſent. Scribo. I write, Ne x, 


The Preterperfe4, I have written, N' 2, 


a Paulo poll future. Scripturus ſum. 
3• 


INDEFINITE IN TIME, on AorisT, 

The Preſent, A merry heart maketh, &c. 
N® 4, 

The Fel. Egrapſa. I wrote, or I did 

Write, N. 5, | 


The Future, Scribam, I hall write, N* 6, 


COMPLETE IN KESPECT Of ACTION, 


The Pretorperſett, I have written, N* 2, 
The Ari, the paſt, 1 wrow, N. 1 
my 
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The Pluſquamperfe. I had written. Ne 7. 
The Future pere. Scripſero. I ſhall have 
written. N* 8, 


IXCOMPLETE 1N RESPECT OF ACTION. 
The Imperje&t and continued paſt, I was 


writing. N* g. 

The ori of the future, Scribam. I ſhall 
write, N* 6, 

The Paule-peſt-future. Scripturus ſum, 
N® 3, 


CoMPouxnD, AS UNITING TWO OR MORE 
TIMES IN ONE TENSE, 


The Peter perfect. Paſt with 1 
The Pluſquamperfed. Paſt with paſt. N* 7, 
The Future perfect. Prevent and paſt with 


future, N* 8, 

The Paulo-peft-future, Preſent with future. 
Ne q 

The Pal with ſuture, Scripturus cram, 
N* 10, 


The Imperſet with future, I ſhall be 
writing, N* 14, 


SIMPLY, EXPRESSIVE OF ONE TIME, 
The Deu preſent, Ne. 
"The Ari of the profent. N 4. 
The Aorift of the pai, N* 
Thee Aerilt of the future, N 6, 
The Imprfedt and extended paſl, N' 9. 


The 
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The Tenſes, reduced to Nine, are, 1. The 
Indefinite Preſent. 2. The Definite Preſent. 


3. The Imperfet. Sz Indefinite Preterit, 
or Aoriſt of the Pal 9 Preterperfecł. 
6. The eee The Indefinite 


or Aoriſl Fuiure. The Pauls-p ol-future. 
9. The] Perfet F arr. 


It will perhaps occur, that there are two 
Greek tenſes, Whercof in this long detail I 
have given no account; namely, the /econd 
aoriſt, and the ſecond future. The truth 1s, 
that I conſider them as unneceſſary. Their 
place, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
might at all times be ſupplied by the firit 
aoriſt and the firſt future, Some gramma- 
rians are of opinion, that the firſt aoriſt 
ſignifies time paſt in general, and the ſecond, 
indefinite time paſt ; and that the firſt future 
denotes a nearer, and the ſecond a more re- 
mote futurity, But this, A apprehend, 1s 
mere conjecture, 8 wy proof, And 
therefore 1 incline — the ſentiments 
of thoſe who teach, that the ſecond future 
and ſecond goriſt have no meaning different 
trom the firſt future and firſt goriſt; and that 
they are the preſent and imperfect of ſome 
obſolete theme of the verb, and, when the 
other theme came into uſe, happened to bs 
retained, for the fake of variety perhaps, or 
by accident, with 2a prcterite and future fignt» 
heation, Be this as it will; as theſe tenſes 
as peculiar to the Greek, and have nothing 
cori 
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correſponding to them in other tongues, we 
need not ſcruple to overlook them as ſuper- 
fluous. 


Different nations may make uſe of diffe- 
rent contrivances for marking the times of 
their verbs. The Grecks and Latins diſtin- 
guiſh their tenſes, as well as their moods, 
and the caſes of their nouns, adjectives, and 
participles, by varying the termination, or 
otherwiſe changing the form, of the word ; 
retaining, however, thoſe radical Ictters, 
which prove the inflection to be of the 
ſame kindred with its theme, The modern 
tongues, particularly the Engliſh, abound in 
auxiliary words, which vary the meaning of 
the noun or attnbutive, without requinng 
any conſiderable varicnes of inſlection. Thus, 
I did read, I ſhall read, I ſhould read, have the 
ſame import with egi, gam, legerem, It is 
obvious, that a language, like the Greck and 
Latin, which can thus comprehend in one 
word the meaning of two or three, muſt have 
forme advantages over thoſe which cannot. 
Perhaps indecd it may not be more peripi- 
cuous ; but, in the arrangement of words, 
and conſequently in harmony and cnergy, 8s 
well as in concilencls, if nv be much more 
elegant, Every idea that (e or Latin can 


expreſs may in one way 07 1111 bg exprelicd 
in Engliſh, But if we wont teien the 
ſamc varieties of ai aigeiuntt, vc howld fee 

I 4 Wall» 


guage 
chang 
many 
But 1 
three 
fall þ 
many 
arrang 
Acbil 
fecit. 
or I. 
IIe 
foren 
for, if 


utile 
nato 
anke 
Han : 
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a wonderſul ſuperiority in the former, V rgil 
could fay, 


Formoſam reſonare doces Amaryllida filvas : 


But we cannot ſay, Fair to reſound thou 
*« teacheſt Amaryllis the woods.” Had the 
poet's verſe permitted, the ſyntax of his lan- 
guage would not have hindered him from 
changing the order of theſe hve words in 
many different ways, with equal ignificancy. 
But when we attempt more than two or 
three modes of arrangement, we are apt to 
fall into ambiguity or nonſenſe. Nay in 
many caſcs we are limited to onc —_ 
arrangement. A Roman might have ſaid, 
Acbilles interfecit Hee orem, or Hedorem inter- 
feet Achilles, or Achilles Hetlorem mterfectt, 
or Hettorem Aeli, interfecit, or Interfecit 
HeAorem Achilles, or Interfocit Achilles Ace- 
torem ; but we muſt lay, Acbilir: eue Hedor; 
for, if we vary the ſentence ever ſo little, we 
produce ambiguity, nonſenſe, or fatſchood ; 

ambiguity, as Achilles Hoftor few ; nonſenſe, 
as Slew Helor Achilles ; fallchood, as Hoftor 
Me ru) Atbilles. 


It has been obſerved of the Englith, that 
they arc much inclincd to ſhorten then words 


into monolyllables ; which a certain author 
watily afligns as « prod, that taciturnity 15 
natural do the people, It may % be e- 
maiked, that we are not fnendly to inflec» 
hen: for, few @s Vic terminations of our 
veibs arc, we fer inclhnable to reduce their 

nwumbe:, 
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number. Thus ſome authors confound wrote 
with written, or rather aboliſh written, and uſe 
wrote inſtead of it; and ſay, not only, he 
« qorgte a book,” which is right; but — 
% the book | is well wrote,” No cad of well 

* ten.“ To miſtake the aonſt of the 
paſt for the preterite participle, would have 
a ſtrange effect in Latin or Greek; and is 
not leſs ungrammarical in Engliſh.— In like 
manner, ſome of our writers ſeem to forget, 
that Engliſh verbs have in the indicative 
mood a ſecond ſingular ; for they ſay, 
thou writes, inſtead of thou writeft : which is 
as improper in our lan , as tu ſcripſit 
would be in Latin. And, both in ſpeech and 
in writing, it has been too cuſtomary, of late 
years, to diſcontinue the uſe of t at con- 
junctivc or ſubhjunctive mood, which was 
formerly, by our beſt writers, introduced 
aftcr ſuch words as if, though, before, whetbrr, 
wileſs, ec, as, ** If he write, I will anſwer 
„ him,” — Thoug h he flay me, I will truſt 


in him, —"1] Sb to ive him before he - 


„ os away,” Kc. inftcad of which phraks, 
many people would now fay, leſs _ 
*u he writs — though he flays — before he 
» gots,” c. — This however is the mor. 
exculſcable, becauſe the indicative may fome- 
* be elegantly uſad in ſuch a connection ; 


4 If thicie 1 a Powe abo us, he mult 


# Thus, aud tht pri hung, and lume eee groammur 
Ang] 64d 47d] eee, e ee eee bs DICK Ac 
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« delight in virtue.” For the firſt clauſe, 
though introduced by /, is not meant to ex- 
preſs what is in any degree doubtful, indefi- 
nite, or dependent: and therefore, it has not 
that character, which diſtinguiſhes the ſub- 
junctive from the indicative.— As our lan- 
guage has too little inflection, it is pity it 
ſhould loſe any of the little it has. 


Paſt time being prior to preſent, and pre- 
ſent to future, one would think, that gram- 
marians, in arranging the tenſes, ſhould have 
given the firſt place to the preterites. Yet in 
the Greek and Latin, and all modern gram- 
mars, the order is different, and the preſent 
has the precedency : which by Scaliger is thus 
whimſically accounted for. What ſtands con- 
nected with preſent time 1s perceived by ſenſe 
alone, and may therefore be known in ſome 
degree to all animals; but memory, as well 
as ſenſe, is requiſite to give information of 
what is paſt ; and, in order to anticipate the 
future, ſenſe, memory, and reaſon are all 
neceſſary— The true reaſon I take to be this, 
The Preſent is put firſt, becauſe in Greek and 
Latin it is conſidered as the theme or root 


of the verb; every other tenſe being derived 
from it, and it derived from no other tene 
and the Preterits take place of the Future, 
in Latin, on account of the natural pre- 
cedency of paſt to future time; and, in 
Greek, the Future takes place of the Pre- 

8 , 


terits, 
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terits, becauſe from the Future the Preterits 


are derived. 


Having finiſhed the ſubject of Tenſes, I 
proceed to explain the nature of Moods, ard 
to inquire, in what reſpeds they are eſſential 
to language. 
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SBCT IV. 


The ſubjecſ continurd.— O the Modes, or Moods 
of verbs.—Gerunds and Supincs.— Species of 


N ſpeaking, not only convey our 
I 1 to a, but allo give intima- 


tion of thoſe uliar attections, or mental 
energies, by which we are determined to think 
and ſpeak. * the gin of _ or 
Mad, in verbs. 

known our ideas, — ng alſo Ade the 


arc 


— 
intention, or temper of mind, with which 
we conceive and utter them. 


In moſt languages, the uſe of moods is 
a matter of ſome difficulty; and the ſource q 
of much clegance, in marking with a ſignifi- 
cant brevity certain minute varieties of mean- ; k 

ing, which without this expedient would pro- U 
duce awkward circumlocutions. This will 1 
appear from ſome of the follow'ng examplcs, 14 
And the advantages here hinted at are more 1 
conſpicuous in Greck and Latin, than mn PRE 
'Englſh, For in thole languages the moods wr 
ae marked by particular wflections of the | 
verb; and the rules for their ue ate aſcer- | 
tained more exactly than in our tongue, and N 
better adapted to the varieties of human 
thought. | 1 


$ 2 as 
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As the theory of moods is not altogether 
the ſame in any two languages, one cannot 
enter into it with any great of minute- 
neſs, in an inquuy into the principles of Uni- 
verſal Grammar, All therefore I have to do 
in this place, is to give ſome account of their 
general nature, 45 ſhow in what reſpects 
they may be eſicntial to language. 


If 1 affirm concerning that which I con- 
ceive abſolutely to be , or paſt, or fu- 
ture, I uſe what is called the Indicative or 
Declarative mood: as I go, I was going, 1 
— one, I went, I ſhall go. In all hillary 
tence this mood 1 and in 


by „ e , It is the buſi- 
neſs of —_— } not what Ceſar 
= have done, or what mig 


bt have been, 
= eFoy damned wr ods yp the truths 
of geometry are invaniable, and therefore 
abſolute : and the philoſopher conſiders the 
works of nature as they are, have been, and 
will be, and not as they might have been under 
the influence of different laws, 


If, together with the ſimple affirmation of 
the verb, I alſo expr 22 modification or 
afletion of ut, ſuc &, poſſibility, li- 
berty, will, duty, Kc. mood is called Fo- 
tential ; as I may write, I might have bien dun- 
Judied, I could ln on — , 1 would pu. 
Yf 1 durft, He ſhould laut athed thor wide. 


I 
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If I ſignify, by means of a verb, ſome- 
thing which is affirmed, not abſolutely by 
itſelf, but relatively to ſome other verb on 
which it 1s t, I uſe the Subyunctive 
mood: as, I cat, that I live; if be go, 
I will follow; whether be be alive, | know 
not. This has alſo been called the Comunc- 
tive mood; haps becauſe the verb io 
modified is often uſhered in by a conjunc- 
tion, that, if, whether, &c. 


The Optative mood is ſaid to expreſs a 
wiſh or deſire; and in Greek is marked by a 
cular form or inflection of the verb, 
et, even in Greek, a wiſh may be expreſſed 
by other moods beſides the optative; and, 
without the aid of one or more auxiliary 
words, cannot be expreſſed even by the opta- 
tive itſelf, Whence it may be inferred, that 
this mood is ſuperfluous, even in Greek ; 


and, as it is found in no other , that 
it cannot be eſlential to language. In fact, 
the Greek ive often conveys the mean- 


ing of a Suhjunctive, or Potential, By the 
Attick writers it is ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
thoſe conti ies that on the human 
will, *.—In Latin, there is no need of an Op- 
tative ; wiſhes being ſignified by the Subjunc- 
tive modified by certain auxiliaries 72 
or underſtood : as Uninam res (that is, 


Opto a, wil, Of urinam ſaperes) * 1 with that 
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«« you were wiſe O /, Jupiter referat præ- 
teritot annos (that is, O quantum g m, 
or O quantum proficeret, i Fupiter, &c.) 
O that Jupiter, (or I wiſh that Jupiter) 
„ would reſtore the years that are paſt:” 
Sis bonus felixque tuis ; where utinam is under- 
ſtood, or Precor ut fis bonus, &e. Similar 
contrivances take place in other tongues. 


At to the Potential mood, it may, I think, 
in all caſes, be reſolved into either the Indi- 
cative or the SubjunCtive : and therefore, and 
SS inhlrtin of the wah, Io 

an uliar inflection , 

not eonlider it os effential to lan ge, or as 
worthy of being diſtinguiſhed in Grammar 
by a particular name. I may go,” is the 
ſame with ** It i in my power to go; which 
is a poſitive and abſolute affirmation, requir- 
ing a verb of the indicative mood. He 
1 laue gone,” $ to be equally ab- 
folate, when reſulved thus, “ It «was his dut 
'* to go,” And in like manner, © He 
'* have gone,” is nothing moze than, He 
'* was willing to go,” And © 1 might have 
* bon conſulted,” is not matenally different 
from, © It , in the power of others to 
' have conſulted me. In theſe examples, 
the Potential coincides with the Indicative ,— 
And in the lollowing paſſage from Horace, 


»d Lac 145 b U poſiet corvur, baberer 


1 — 


ls, 
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the laſt clauſe, which is commonly referred 
to the Potential, may be reſolved into the 
indicative and ſubjunctive thus: $7 corvus 
poſfſet paſer tacitus, ita res oft, or fieri poteſ!, 
ut haberet plus dapis; which is a ſentence 
conſiſting of one abſolute affirmation, or in- 
dicative verb, and of two ſubordinate or rela- 
tive clauſes, in both which the mood 1s ſub- 
junctive. 


The Imperative Mood ſeems to be only 
an elliptical way of e ing that, which 
implics abſolute affirmation, and which there- 
fore might be with equal clearneſs, though 
not with equal brevity, expreſſed by the ln- 
dicative, © Go thou,” is the fame in mean- 
ing with, © I command, or I intreat thee to 
„ go: © Spare us, good Lord,” may be rc- 
ſolved into, * We hejeech thee, good 21 to 


«4 ſpare us.” 


The Infinitive be called, if you pleaſe, 
the iu, — 6, imperſonal form of 
the verb; but a mood it certainly is not ; 
becauſe it implies no mental energy, or in- 
tention, Nay, if the eſſential character of 
the verb be, what it has been proved to be, 
to expreſs Affirmation, it will follow, that 
the infinitive is not even 4 part of the verb, 
For ut exprefies no affirmation it has no we- 


complcat by elf, nor even when 
joined to a noun, unlels it be aided by ſome 
real part of a verb either expreſied or under» 

94 loud, 


ference to per or lubſtances ; it forms no 
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ſtood. Lego, legebam, legi, legeram, legam, 
| read, I was reading, I have read, I had 
read, I ſhall read, do, cach of them, amount 
to a compleat affirmative ſentence: but /egere, 
to read, /egifſe, to have read, /edlurum efſe, to 
be about to read, affirm nothing, and are not 
more applicable to any one perſon, than to 
any other, 


But, though the Infinitive is no part of 
the verb, even as the ground whereon the 
houſe ſtands is no part of the building, it 
may be conſidered as the foundation of the 
whole verb; becauſe it expreſſes the ſimple 
attribute, on which, by means of inflec- 
tions and auxiliary words, the authors of 
language have reared that vaſt fabrick of 
_ moods and tenſes, whereby are ſignified o 
many varieties of affirmation, and action, of 
time, perſon, and number. And this attri- 
bute it expreiſes abſtractiy, as ſomething 
capable of being characteriſed by qualities, 
or made the ſubject of a propoſition ; which 
comes ſo near the deſcription of a noun, 
that in moſt languages it may be uſed, and 
ſrequently is uſed, as a noun ; whence ſome 
antient grammarians called it, Ce ea noun, 
or, more properly, the noun of the wer, * 


„ Non incute hic modus (Infiuirtivis) & veteribus qui- 
aalen T, Wee off apprtlainm, Ell enim (6 non vere 
„ lines, guud wonmulls volumts, Noamen Sibllantivie) 
hpi rnd Corte 4 gh eee, clue vices Lullinet 


E eee walus, Ruddunan, Gram, mayer, per. vp. 249, 
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Thus Scire tuum nibil eff * is the ſame with 
Scientia tua nibil eft ; and Reddes dulce logui, 
reddes ridere decorum, is equally elegant and 
expreſſive with, Reddes dulcem loquelam, reddes 
decorum riſum +. Thus, in Engliſh, we may 
ſay, © Death is certain,” or ** To die is cer- 
„ tain;” “ He loves lrarning;” or He 
loves to learn.” —In ſome languages, par- 
ticularly the Italian and Greek, the article is 
prefixed to theſe infinitive nouns ; which, if 
poſſible, makes their ſubſtantive nature ſill 
more apparent; as / mangiare, the eating ; 
P eſſere, the being : 1 To philoſopherin boulomai 
per te plautein, I chooſe to philsſophize rather 
than 7% be rich; which is the fame with, I 
chooſe philoſophy rather than riches. But to 
ſuch infinitives we do not prefix the article 
in Engliſh, becauſe cuſtom has ſo determined ; 
nor in Latin, becauſe that language has no 
article . In the Clailick tongues, they ſu 
ply the place of all the caſes: in Englich, 
they may go before a verb, as nominatives, 
as ** To learn is defirable ;” or after it, as 
accuſatives, as „ deſire i learn but they 
never follow a prepoſition, ſo tar as 1 re» 
collect, except in one paſlage of Spenſer, 
which, being contrary to idiom, or at leaſt 
obſolete, is not to be imitated ; 


„ Peru, + Horace, 
Is $4440 684 A ier TATION 
Pronammal articles are eee eee ee to thele un 
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For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake, 
Could fave the fon of Thetis from to die : 


that is, The having been dipt in Lethe could 
not ſave the fon of Thetis from death. 


Some authors will have it, that there are 
alſo in language an Interrogative mood, ex- 
preſſing a deſire of verbal mformation ; and 
a Requiſitive, expreſüng a defire of being 
aſſiſted or graiified, And this laſt they ſub- 
divide into two ſpecies, the Precative, when 
we addreſs a ſuperiour, and the Imperative, 
when we command an inferiour, But ſuch 
a multiplying of moods to be unne- 
ceſſary. The Requilitive differs not in form 
from the Imperative“. The we 
1s commonly expreſſed, not by any form of 
the verb contrived on purpoſe, but by a par- 
ticular arrangement of the words, as If rs ſo: 
Is it ſo F-—or by the addition of ſome particle, 
as Eff verum: eur verum? or merel a 
change in the emphaſis or tone of the aA 
as, I did ſo ; You did? meaning, Did you fo in- 
ed ?— And it 1s Well obſerved, by the learn- 
ed and accurate Ruddunan, that if we will 
* confiituic as many moods, as there arc 
* various modifications wherewith a verb or 
* affirmation may be aflected, we muſt mul- 
* tply them to 4 very great number ; and, 
'+ befidcs the Indicative, Subjunctive, Poten- 


* In Habrow, #21 carnch quell 1 U ly adding 
ts ths Lanier ative ths particle ns , Inne, Son, J is 
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tial, Optative, Imperative, and In 
* tive, have alſo a Permiſſive, an Hortative, 
1% a Precative, a Conceſſive, a Mandative, a 
„ mode to expreſs volition, and another to 
«« ſignify duty ;”—which, inſtead of improv- 
ing the grammatical art, would only render 
it the more confuſed and difficult, without 


adding x4 thing to the regularity or ſigniſi- 
cancy of language. 
Since, then, it „that the Potential 


may be reſolved into the Indicative and Sub- 
junctive; that the Optative is ſuperfluous, 
being, even in Greek, a fort of Subjunctive; 
that the Imperative is an Elliptical form of 
the Indicative ; that the Infinitive 1s no mood 
at all; and that the other ſuppoſed moods 
abovementioned have no real foundation in 
language, nor claim any cular notice 
from the Grammarian it ſeems to follow, 
that to verbs, conſidered as expreſſive of affir- 
mation, two moods only are nerefſary ; the 
Indicative, to ſignify affirmation abjolute ; and 
the Subjunctive, to denote affirmation relative, 
dependent, or conditional, Indeed it is not ca) 
to conceive any mode of affirmation, whi 
may not be reſolved into one or other of theſe 
two, And, in the Latin tongue, which is 
not defective in this particular, there are, 


properly ſpeaking, no more than three moods, 


the Indicative, Subjunttive, and Imperative 
which laſt 1 ſhall allow to be a madd, (a it 
is found in fo many languages) though not 
# necellary one, —-As to the Infiniive, it bs 


4 unpollible 
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impoſſible to prove, by any juſt reaſoning, 
that it has any title to the name of mood, 
or even to be conſidered as a part of the 
verb, 


In fact, we might repeat, in regard to 
Moods, a remark tormerly made on the de- 
grees of compariſon of adjectives. Their 
number is in nature indefinite : but as no- 
thing in language can be fo, it is more con- 
venient to reduce them to two or three, 
which by means of auxiliary words may be 
ſufficient to com them all, than 
vainly to endeavour to provide an adjective 
for every poſſible degree of compariſon, or 
a mond for each particular energy of mind 
that may give a character to affirmation, 


That I may not be thought more para- 
doxical than others, in what has been ad- 
vanced on this ſubjeft, I ſhall conclude it 


moods of a finite verb to three, the Indica- 
tive, bubjunctive, and Imperative; that Rud- 
diman includes the Optative and Potential in 
the Subjundive ; that the learned author of 
an Eflay on be Origin and progreſs of lan» 
guage admits, with me, only two moods of 
afhrmation ; that Scaliger denies that moods 
we necellary to the verb ; and that Santtius 
explodes then altogether, as having nv natuial 
connection with it, 


And 


with obſerving, that Perizonius reduces the 


pwn | 
ly thy 
Wile 
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And in behalf of this opinion of Sanctius 
and Scaliger many plauſible things might be 
ſaid. The moods ſeem reducible to two, the 
Indicative and Subjunctive. E ſcholar 
knows, that a conſiderable —_ the ele- 
gance of the Latin verb ariſes from the right 
application of them ; and that, if in Cicero, 
Ceſar, and Virgil (for example) the tenſes 
of the latter were to be changed into the cor- 
_ reſponding tenſes of the former, the lan- 
guage would appear even uncouth in the 

nd, as well as inaccurate with reſpe& to 
the ſenſe. But it =y be queſtioned, whether 
this is not in part the of habit, We 
have always been accuſtomed to Subjunctive 
tenſes in Latin ; and can hardly concave that 
it would be intelligible without them. And 
that without them it would not be clegant, 
is allowed, But, ſetting elegance aſide, and 
1 itly on the habits acquired in read- 
ing the claſſicks, might we not, in one way 
or other, expreſs every neceſlary aftirmation, 
by means of the Indicative only * Certain 
it is that, in many cales, it the laws of ſyn- 
tax would permit, the ſenſe would not hin- 
der us from uſing that mood inſtead of the 
other, In vulgar Enghth, as already ob- 
lerved, this is done every moment, without 
any other ncunvenicnce, than that of oftend- 
mg the critick, and gradually corrupting the 
purity of dun tongue. Way, there is reaſon 
40 think, that many pevple now ſpeak and 
Wile Engluh, Without cover uling a duljunc- 

7 Live, 
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tive, (except world, could, and ſome other 
auxiliaries) or knowing that there is ſuch a 
thing in the language. Even the Latin 
Grammarian allows, of certain conjunc- 
tions, that they may govern either of theſe 
moods, And where the rule for the uſe of 
the Subjunctive is more determinate, as in 
ſentences like the following, Neſtio an bonus 
fit, 1 know not whether he be good, the In- 
dicative might, without ambiguity, expreſs 
the meaning, Neſcio an bonus , I know not 
whether he /; good. 


If then the Subjunctive, however orna- 
mental and uſcful, is not to be reckoned 
among the neceſſaries of ſocial life, we nced 
not be ſurpriſed, that in Hebrew, in which 
— 1 is more ſtudied than ornament, the 
be only two, the Indicative 
Iv Imperative, The Infinitive, indeed, is 
named as a third mood in the grammar of 
the language; but that is in compliance 
with the erroneous practice of other gram- 
marians. 


Gzzu>ps and Surives are of im- 
portance in Laun ; but being in 4 manner 
4% that language, # belong not to 
vera Grammar to conſider them —— 
eularly, Yet a remark or two on the 
may not be unproper. 


The Gorund is 8 noun derived from the 
„eib; but is no part of the verb, — - 
N 
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itſelf it does not poſſeſs the power of affir- 
mation. It has two diſtinct offices. When 
in the nominative caſe it is joined to ef with 
a dative, or in the accuſative to ee with a 
dative, it denotes neceffity or duty as mori- 
endum eff mii, | mujt die; Scio moriendun 
effe mib;, I know that I muff die: Yivendum 
mihi rrele, I cught to live honeſtly ; Fateor 
«rvendium coffe mii recte, I contels that I ought 
to live honeſtly. In this uſe, it is properly 
called a gerund; for that word imphes, that 
ſomething muſt be, or is to be, or ought to 
be, done. And there is in Greck a fort of 
participial adverb, ſomctimes called the ad- 
verb of poſition, which expreſſes the mean- 
ing of this gerund, as Jean mei, Eundum 
mii, I muſt go: + «1/{con hai elpiftecn, 
ferendum et ſperandum g, we ourht to endure 
and to hope. In Englith, and other modern 
languages, there is nothing correſ| to 
this rm: ts place being ſupplied by an 
auxiliary verb, of duty, ought, or of neceſ- 
ſity, muff, 

In another view, the Latin 's a 
verbal ſubſtantive, approaching in ſigniſica- 
tion to that of the infinitive noun ; but hav- 
ing this advantage over the Latin infinivive, 
that it admits of terminations to mark its 
cales, and comcides more cahlly in fyntas 
with nouns and adjectives, icamples may 


* 7 0 Try rr? 
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be ſeen in the Latin grammar. In Greek 
this ſort of Gerund is the leſs neceſſary, be- 
cauſe the infinitive itſelf may be reſolved into 
caſes, by means of the neuter article: as, 
& tou oran gignetai to eran, of ſeeing comes 
loving; + to ploutein eftin en t6 chriſibat, 
Being rich conſiſts in uſing, We have in 
Engliſh a verbal noun, of the ſame form 
with our active participle, which noun coin- 
cides in meaning with this Latin gerund: as, 
he is incapable of writing, he is addicted 75 
writing, he prattiſcs writing, he is fatigued 
with writing. 


From the infinitive of the Hebrew, 
means of —_ —— letters, (which arc 
indeed contracted prepoſitions) are formed 
{our words called Gerunds ; which are very 
ſerviccable in that language, and ſometimes 
ſupply the place of what in other 'tongues 
we term the pluſquamperfect tenſe, and Sub- 
junctive mood, Thus from maſer, tradere, 
are formed bemfor, in tradends ; chimfer, cum 
tradidifſom, &c. ; limpor, ad tradendum ; mim- 
for, a tradends, This ſomewhat reſembles 
the uſe, which, in Greek, by the help of 
prepoſitions and the neuter article, may be 
made of the infinitive taken as a noun, 


The origin of the word Supine, as a term 
in grammar, has given ride to feveral con- 


* % % er e 16 e 
neee 


jeftures. 
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jectures. Sanctius, who never heſitates, is 
of opinion, that the word fo called is an em- 
blem of a ſupine or indolent man : for that, 
as the buſineſs of ſuch a man muſt be done 
by others, ſo the office of the ſupine may be 
executed by various other phraſes; di/cedo 
leclum, for examyle, by diſceds Iefurus, by 
diſcedo ad legendum, and by diſceds ut legam. 
Priſcian thinks, not leſs whimſically, that the 
Supine, being placed in grammars at the 
bottom of the verb, ſeems to ſupport the 
whole weight of the conjugation; like a man 
lying ſupine, or with his face upwards, and 
— down t@ the carth by a huge pile of 


rdens. — But however myſterious their 
name may be, the nature of the two Latin 
ſupines is very well underſtood, Like the 
gerunds, they are no parts of ihe verb, but 
verbal nouns; the firſt ending in «aw, which 
is always of the accuſative caſe, governed 
ad underſtood, and preceded by a verb of 
motion; and the ſecond in u, which is always 
of the ablative, governed by i underſt d, 
and preceded by an adjective : as abiit (ad) 
deambulatum ; facile Cin diu. So they are 
explained by the moſt accurate of all Lam 
Grammanans, Rucdiman, 


I ſhall now give ſome account of the ſeveral 
ſpecies or forts of verbs, and (e conclude this 
Part of the tubject, 


In all the languages 1 know, and probably 
in all others, Verbs arc of dillerent forts, 
1 —_ 
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Excluſive of the verb of exiſtence, which is 
of a * character, and has been already 
deicribed, they may all be divided into Active, 
Pallive, and Neuter. 


1. As human affairs depend upon Action, 
and as human ſpecch is employed on human 
affairs, it muſt happen, in all poſſible con- 
ditions wherein we can be placed, that afhr- 
mations will often be made in regard to ac- 
tions. Verbs, therefore, which affirm con- 
cerning action, and which are called Ave, 
there muſt be in all languages; as I love, 
thou lama, be flrikes, they purſue. 


2. Every created being that a#s is liable 
to be ated upon ; and what we ſuffer, or feel, 
from being acted upon, that is, from being 
the ſubjefs or the obyets of action, mult be of 
great importance to life and happineſs, and 
therefore cannot fail to be ſpoken of, under 
the form of afhrmation, and fo render Pa/- 
froe verbs neccflary as thou art loved, I was 
blamed, be is firicken, they are purſued, In 
the Claſſick tongues, the greatcit part of the 
paſſive Verb (or Paſſive Voice, as it is allo 
called | is farmed from the active, by a change 
of verminetion ; as e, 1 am loved, from 
amo, I love; * trproma!, 1 am beaten, from 
+ , I beat, But, in the modern tungues 
of Europe, the Paſſive verb is made up of 
the participle paſlive, cxpretiing the attibuie, 
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and of the verb of exiſtence denoting the 
affirmation and the time; as Amor, I am 
loved; Culpabitur, he will be blamed. 


When the name of the being that acts, or 
the pronoun which ſtands for that name, 
leads the ſentence, the verb, aſſuming its 
nature, is active; as Ceſar ſubegit Gal/iam, 
Ceſar ſubdued Gaul. When the being which 
is acted upon, that is, when the ſubject, 
or when the object of the action, leads 
the ſentence, the verb is Paſſive, as Gal- 
lia ſubafla eff a Caſare, Gaul was ſubdued 
by Ceſar, 

I diſtinguiſhed between the ſubject, and 
the object, of an action; and there is reaſon 
for doing fo in this place. The /ibjef of 
an action is affected by the action; the ob- 


ell of the action is not ſo affected, Thus, 


when I ſay, I hear a found, I fre a man, 
man and ſound are the objelt;; and when I 
ſay, I build an houſe, I break a ſtone, houſe 
and fone are the hee, of the action, The 
lirit is called /utentional achon, the ſecond is 
called real, Both are expietled by active 
verbs, For, though in the actions called 
intentional we arc partly pallive, becauſe an 
impreſſion is made upon us ; yet there is an 
energy on our part, as We may cxert our 
will and employ our organs, for the purpoic, 
either of receiving that impretiion, or of 
cluding it. 
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Active verbs are ſubdivided into Tranſitrue 
and Intranjitive. An active tranſirive verb 
is ſo called, becauſe the action fign fied by it 
paſſes from the agent (tram: towards ſome 
other perion or thing; as, I ſee a man, 1 6 
an houſe This verb, thercfore, 1s natu- 
rally placed between two fubſtantives ; the 
firſt denoting the agent, which 1s o the 
nominative caſe, becauſe there is nothing to 
make it of any other; and the ccond, de- 
noting the perſon or thing, towards which 
the action is exerted; and which, in lan- 
guages that have calcs, is commonly of the 
accuſative, though ſometimes allo of rhe 

enitive, the dative, or the ablative, a:cord- 
ing to the arbitrary rules of the language ; 
as, Potitur rerum, faver amice, uittur fraude. 
—I1n the modern 1ongaes, which have little 
or no varicty of caics, that which acts is 
naturally put before the verb, (for the agent 
is always prior to the action, as the cauſc 
to the cee and that which is acted upon 
1s put after the verb; as, Achilles flew Hec- 
to) ; and, in alluftion to the terms ff Greek 
and Latin grammar, we call the art the 
nommative, and the laſt the accuſative ; 
though they derive thele names, not from 
then imfleron (lor they have none), but 
merely from they puſition, of from ther de- 
pendence upon the verb, bametines, how- 
CCl, who tae Kn Cann be mllaken, 41 
Where we have 4b Our Cale, we 114 
Change Uiis ide, fur tis Lake of , 
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of energy, or of variety ; and put the nomi- 
native after the accuſative, or even after the 
verb: as, Him they flew ; Me they inſulted; 
Created thing nor valued he, no; thun'd. 


When one acts upon, or towards, any ob- 
jet, that object is Paſſive in regard to the 
action: and, therefore, all the e active tran- 
ſitive verbs may be changed into paſſives, 
when that which is à ted apen leads the 
ſentence; as Ege lauds te, I praiſe thee; Tu 
laudaris a me, Gou art praiſed by me, 


An Active Intranfirive verb is that whoſe 


action does net paſs from the agent to any 


other perſon or thing; as I hve, | run, 1 
walk, This fort of verb cannot properly 
take an accuſative after u, becaule the actions 
have nothing cxteriour to the agent upon 
which they can be faid to be cc ted; nor, 
conſequently, can it be changed in 4 palbive, 
becauic, where actions arc not — upon, 
or towards, any thing, there is nothing pat» 
five im 1egard io thole actions, trat ve 
verbs are by moſt authors called Mule, that 
ts netther ative nor paſſive ; but In k with 
very little propriety, VPallive lade d th y aig 
nat ; but fuidly it will nut be pretended, hat 
in runnng, walking, Aiying, &c. thus ts 0 
ion, WW hc the, take an a in ve aficg 
he, #6 WHITE We eee, 4 iv: al / 


# 
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verbs; and their place may be ſupplied by 
verbs tranſitive. Thus, to /ve a happy life, 
vivere vitam fe licem, is the ſame with degere 
vitam felicem, to lead a happy life: and, to 
go a long journey, is the lame wich, to per- 
form a long journey. 


278 


2. That is properly a Newter verb, which 
aſhrms neither action nor paſſion ; but ſimply 
denotes the ſtate, poſture, or quality, of 
t ings or perſons; as Sto, 1 ſtand; mancs, 
thou remaineſt ; dormit, he ſleeps ; floremus, 
we are flouriſhing ; a/betrs, ye are white; 
mortut ſunt, they are dead. It is obvious, 
that theſe verbs, like thoſe of the former 
ſpecies, can neicher take accuſatives aſter 
them, nor be transformed into paſlives ; be- 
cane, where there is no action, nothing can 
he ated upm, True it is, that in ſome 
languages, both ncuter and intranſitive verbs 
are uſed in the patiive imper/enall; but this 
is an idiom depending, not on the nature 
v1 things, but on the arbitrary rules of thoſe 
languages; and beſides, when this is done, 
whit ver the /orm A the verb may be, the 
Sh: 1fication is not necellarily paſſive, Thus 
Lal WARY mean AH; ur, nn; 
turbatur, ON lu ug nut, fugnant, 


| nans 
Thick, 1 think, we i! the forts f varhs binic; 
that arc ne Hh Ay WW language, and, Cunie-» 
ge ih, all ba Univer! Grammar has 0 „ 8 
Anh er aut, 1; thc ee and Lain An- * 244 
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which I ſhall give ſome account of, though 
a very brief one. For, firſt, they do not 
properly come within my plan; and ſecondly, 
they may all, in reſpect of ſignification, be 
referred to one or other of the claſſes already 
mentioned, 


When the ſame being that acts is alſo the 
ſubject or object of the action, the verb may 
be called Middle; as Acteon ſaw himſelf in 
the ſtream, Cato bimjelf. This, in moſt 
languages, may be expreſſed by an active 
verb governing the reciprocal pronoun : but, 
antiently, it ſeems, the Greeks expreſſed it 
by a particular ſeries of inflections, that have 
been called by Grammarians he middle voice. 
Few examples, however, of reciprocal action 
ſignified by this middle verb, can now be 

oduced, except from the carlieſt authors “. 
In latter times, it came to reſemble the De- 
ponent of the Latins ; having a fignification 
purely active, though, in ſome tenſes, a paſ- 
ſive termination, 


The Hebrews have a form of the verb, 
or, as it is called, a Conjugation, which re- 
ſemblcs in its uſe the old middle verb f the 
Greek tongue, Thoſe of their Gramma- 
nians, who reject the vowel-puints as a rab» 
binical and modern invention, reduce the 


* Bur Hom, II. ji. 444, $4. 16h, ONE „ 491, 
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conjugations to five, which they name Kal, 
Niphal, Hiphil, lip hal, and Hithpael. Theſe 
five may be reduced to three ; for Kal and 
Niphal are but the active and paſſive voices 
of the ſame verb; and ſo are Hip4r/ and 
Hepbal. Hithpacl has no paſſive, 


In Kal we have the primitive verb, as 
malar, tradidit, be drlwercd: for, among the 
Hebrews, the third perſon ſingular of the 
preterit is, the root of the veib, In Hiphil 
ſomcthing of Cauſation is implied; as bimfir, 
tradere fecit, be cuuſed ts delroer, 


Hithpazrl 1s the form, that correſponds to 
the old Greek middle verb: as 1 
tradidi ſo, be delevered Hime, This at ſeaſt 
is us mot common fication, In neuter 
verbs, however, it dies not matcinally 
from th. ing on Kal; baiach and tiurhba- 
[acl both henity dHC41 HI, Le walked. And 
ſoma.mes 4 em hatta y cxprefics affuming 
the ajpr iran of a chuattcr without the 
rea'ny, © There is, ſays Solomon, mib 
* 4 ber, that - makath hin.. f rich, yet 
„ man not 7; tacit 1s lr fb, tiiat 
„ mkth bin pour, ya bat: great 
„ nachos,” 


It may be romarked here, though forcien 


ſ. 4; at, that wn c Ain Enoch 
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Hebrew conjugations Ka/ and Hipbi. To 
fit, tc ii” ®, to riſe. to nie, to fall, are neu- 
ters, that migh be reterrcd to the former 
conjugation; h correſpond the follow- 
ing achves in Hypbil, To ſet, to lay *, to raiſe, 
to wreathe, to fell, that is, to cauſe to fit, to 


* Is it not range. tat, in the proſent language of 
England, not only in converſation, but even in forme 
printed books of contra te name, the neater is lie, and 
the act ts lay thou % Irequontly confounded , and 
that, inflcad of tr Ges 6% the ground, and ++ lay on the 
ground, it ſhould be ſaid br lee, and be laid? Would 
nat a man of education be afharned to be found ignorant 
of the difference berworn an ative and a mater verb? 
Or could be think it credit ble to mille jeert, he threw, 
for jaruit, be lay # Vet this vulgar 1dhom is not leſe barbs» 
rous, If the humour ff confounding aftive verbs with 
neuter ſhould commue to prevail, we may foon expel to 
ſee, and to hear, ſentences like the following : #1 aid in 
* bed vill eight ; then 1 rarfed, and /& a while in a chair; 
+ when on a faden a qualm came on, and 1 felled upon 
4 my face,” Aur ble mult come to an end ; lat let us 
live as long 4s we can: our language may alter ; but let 


ws wilh it permanent, and do our be to make it fo, 


Pope has in one place, for the fake ff e rhyme, admir- 
(ed thus barbandm, Priati, jug tt Adtalles's tent, favs, 
Lliad Xu, 

Le lum, through boflike comps 1 bent my way, 

For him, thus proflvate #t thy ee 3 iy; 
which is the more provoking, becauſe of 15 in one of tee 
1 pallages ul ils $4 iti, ag 11 4 pallay whicic, iu 
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cauſe to lie, to cauſe to riſe, to cauſe to writhe, 
to cauſe to fall. 


Inceptive verbs are appropriated to the be- 
ginnings of action, or rather of condition ; 
as caleſco, I begin to be warm ; meſes, 1 be- 

in to ſwell, In Latin, hey are often pro» 
JuQtive of elegance, by preventing circum» 
locution ; but they are not found in the 
Greek, nor are they neceſlary in aiy lan- 
guage. 
F.quaily unneceſſary, though not leſs ele- 
gant, are the Greek and Latin Defideratroes, 
which ſignify deſire ; as “ brd/cid, eſurio, I de- 


deſire to go to war, 


Deponent verbs, which with an active ſig- 
nification have a paſlive termination, as - 
guor, I ſpeak; and Neutral pate verbs, 
which have an active termination and a paſ- 
ſive ſignification, as vapulare, to be whipped, 
wveneunt, they are fold, are not uncommon 
in the Latin tongue, The former arc laid 
to have ther name from deponere ; becauſe 
they lay ale that paſlive tenſe, which one 
would expect hom their final fyNables.- 
The werb % is a very fingular one; for 
with an ative termination 4 has a pallive 
ſenſe, and with u paſlive termination an Ac» 
tive fene, Lice means, 1 offer a price ; and 
Lice, 1 am valued of ſet at a price, 


„ Portis, s #9/4/+18 44% 1 
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The Latin Frequentative verb denotes fre- 
quency : as pulſo, I ſtrike often, which is an 
active tranſitive ; curfiro, I run often, which 
is an active intranſitive ; and dormito, I ſleep 
often, which is neuter. This verb is not 
neceſſary ; but, like the inceptive and the 
deſiderative, it contributes ſomething to that 
elegant conciſeneſs, which is ſo peculiarly the 


character of the Roman language. 


Imperſonal verbs are uſed only in the third 
= ſingular; and in Greek, Latin, and 
ta ian, never appear with a nominative be- 
fore them: as “ dei, oporter ; exeſti, licet ; 
baſta, it is enough; the perſon, concerning 
whom they affirm, being expreſſed by an 
oblique — dependent on the verb; as inte- 
reſt omnium, all are concerned; /icet t161, you 
may, or it is allowed you; penitet me, I re» 
ent; mi baſta, it is ſufficient for me, The 
Englh verbs, it beboves, it irhetb, it be» 
Comes, are allo called Imperſonal by our 
Gramma:ians; and do indeed reſemble the 
Greek and Latin imperſonals in two reſpects, 
that they are only uſed in the third perion 
ſingular ; and that they expreſs the perſon, 
concerning whom they athrm, by a ſubſe- 
quent or dependent oblique caic ; for we can» 
nA lay, 1 Heer,, Of ihew beboveſt ; but we 
lay, It beboves mr, tf bergues thee, Bit theig 
Enghth imperſurals differ from the antent 
n is, that they have always belore them 
| 4 nomi⸗ 
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a nominative expreſſed : for, ves me, irks 
me, becomes me, without the pronoun #7 
prefixed, are not according to the Engliſh 
idiom. 


It has been diſputed, whether the Greek 
and Latin Imycrional veibs are always de- 
t on a nominative unde ſto d or ex- 
preſſed: and by very able Grammarians the 
matter has bcen decided in the afhrmanrve. 
Thus, to refer? ommium, noge/mum or res is 
the fu nominative: and delefat me 
ftudere ſerms to be nothing different from 
fludere deleflat me ; where Hude, the inſini- 
tive noun, is properly the nom nativc to de- 
leflat. The controverly is forcign from my 
purpoſe, and therelore 1 will wot enter upon 
it, I ſhall only obſerve, that among the 
Latin Grammarians it was carried on with 
a vehemence that is ridiculous enough. Prif- 
cian had ſaid, that all Imperſonal verbs are 
really Perſonals, becauſe they have nomina- 
tives, which, whether exprelied or not, are 
fill implied, Jie was anſwered by Auguſ- 
tinus daturnius, in the following terms: 
„% May the Gods corſound you, Priſcian, 
„ together with that Came Line of yours” 
—anid he gots on to urge bus objections, 
* Nay but,” goplics Sanchus, © may the 
Guts corfound vou, Augultine, loge her 
* with 1:1 . (viii 9 of yours ; 15 180 
% mam, that Vick %, 4% % tht right; 
Which n Lig eee bis eee are ho pave, 
Þ K udU14tl, 
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Ruddiman, who had more ſenſe, as well as 
more temper, than any of theſe wiſe men, 
obſerves very coolly and properly, that, what- 
ever be determined concerning the ſuppoſed 
nominative of imperſonal verbs, this we are 
ſure of, that it never can be a perſon, but 
muſt always be a ing: for which reaſon, 
the verbs in queſtion are called Imperſenal ; 


a name, that conveys a pretty juſt idea of 
their nature. 


236 THE THEORY Pari II. 
er. V. 

The Subjef continued. Further Remarks on 
the Participle, 


5 4 HAT the Participle expreſſes a quality 
or attribute with time, has more than 
once been taken for granted in the courſe 
of this inve'tigation, and is generally admit- 
ted by Grammarians. Ruddiman, one of 
the moſt cautious of them, declares it to 
be eſſential to the Participle, firſt, that it 
come immediately from a verb, and, ſe- 
condly, that in its ſignification it include 
time. And therefore, continues he, l/arva- 
tus, maſked, is not a participle, becauſe it 
comes from a noun, and not from a verb; 
and racitus, filent, though it comes from 
a verb, is not a participle, becauſe it does 
not ſignify time. And all the writers on 
Univerſal Grammar that I am acquainted 
with concur in the ſame doctrine. 


And this is, perhaps, the moſt convenient 
can be con- 


light, in which the Participle 
ſidered in Univerſal Grammar: for it is not 
ealy, nor, 1 believe, poſſible, to deſcribe it 
more minutely, without entering into the 
| Kdioms of individual tongues, In fact, the 


* Rudimonts of the Latin tongue, page 63 
*. 
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participles of ſome languages differ widely 
in their nature from thoſe of others: and 
even, of one and the ſame lan ſome 
— 1 ſeem to be of one character, and 
of another. 


1. As the firſt Grammarians drew all their 
ideas from the Greek tongue, in which there 
are participles correſpondent to the preſent, 
reterit, and future tenſes; it was natural 
or them to ſuppoſe preſent time to be in- 
_ cluded in the participle of preſent time (as 
it is called), paſt time in the preterit parti- 
ciples, and future time in the participles of 
the future, And this being once ſuppoſed 
by the acuteſt of all Grammarians, the Greck, 
might naturally be admitted unexamined, or 
but ſlightly examined, by their brethren of 
other countrics, and of latter ages, 


But the Greck participles of the preſent 
do not always expreſs preſent time; nor is 
paſt time always referred to by their preterit 
participles: nay, on ſome occaſions, time 
leems not to be ſignified at all, by cither the 
former, or the latter, When Cebes favs, 
['lunchanomen prripatountes en 19 tou Chronou 
bierd *, We were walking im the temple of 
Faturn, the participle of the prelent, walking, 
is by means of the verb, wore, apphed to time 
paſt, (which an adechve in 14 lame con” 
nettion might have been) ; and therefore of 


* ET HAH THT ETITE; #4 3s 14 xg4% ger 
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itſelf cannot be underſtood to ſignify any 
fort of time If one chooit to affirm, that 
the participle thus apphed muſt ſignify time: 
then the words af & walk, or the adjective 
merry, muſt allo ſignity time, when it is ſaid. 
We were at a walk in the meadow, or, We 
were merry in the mradow ;— which no body, 
I think, will maintain.—Again, When we 
read in the Goſpel, II piu . tui, 
the participle belongs to the aoriſt of paſt 
time, and the verb is of future time; yet we 
muſt not render it, He who believed ſhall 
* be faved;” for it appears from the con- 
text, that the 1 licving lore ſpoken of is 
conſid. red as poſteriour in ume to the cnun- 
ciation of the promiſe Here, therefore, the 
participle loſes the ſigniſication of paſt time: 
and may be rendered, by the indchnite pre- 
ſent, ** He who belirn tb thall be ſaved; or 
by the future, (which often coincides in 
meaning with the indefinite preſeat) “ He 
* who will believe Wall be ſaved ;” or merely 
by a noun, which im its fignihcation is not 
connected with time, © The belrever all be 
4% ſaved,” — Can it be ſaid then, that the pa- 
ticiple in this place necellarily wnplics any 
ſigntfication of tume, when we tee, that 3ts 
Full import may be expretied, ter by pre- 
ſent, or by uta Hine, or without any eic - 
rence to tine paſt, client, or fut foo 


Greek, as well as Latin and Lnghth, paris 
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ciples, often take the ſignification of nouns, 
and conſequently loſe that of time: 2 
perrazin, the tempter, ho ber +, the 
maſter, or proprietor. 


2. In Latin, the future participle of the 
active verb does indeed expreſs future time: 
Scripturus, about to write. But the future 
participle of the paſſive, in dus, ** does not 
* fo much import futurity ” (1 quote the 
words of Ruddiman) * as neceſſity, duty, 
* or merit, For there is a great di 
** between theſe two ſentences, Dicit literas 
* ; #& ſeriptum ii, and Dicit luteras a je 

* ſcribendas gie the firſt ſignifying, that 
n letter will be written by him, or that 
„he will write a letter; and the ſecond, 
that a letter muſt be written by him, or 
+ that he is obliged to write a letter, For 
(continues our Author) though Sanctius 
* and Mell. de Port Royal contend, that 
this participle is Jomerimes uied for imple 
© futurity, yet I think, that Perizonius and 

* Johnion have clearly evinced the con- 
„ tray $—that is, 1 preſume, that it is 
never 460 tot e futurity, 


My I» — = 47 


a an 
hmply, 4 _— == of w 
reference to any particular time; im which 
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caſe, it aſſumes the nature of an adjective, 
or perhaps even of a noun: as amans aqui, 
a lover of equity; or, one whoſe general 
character it is at all times, that he loves 
equity. 

The Latin paſſive participle of paſt time 
(as it is called) may likewiſe, by —_ all 
lignification time, become an adjecnve ; 
as in the words do#{us, eruditus, ſpectatus, pro- 
batus, &c,: and is ſometimes, by means of 
the ſubſtantive verb, applied even to future 
time in that tenſe, which is commonly called 
the ſuture of the ſubjuntive, but which ought 
to be called be ſuture perfect of the indica» 
tive: amatus fucre, I ſhall have been loved. 


It appears then, that of the Greek and 
Latin Participle it is not enough to ſay, 
that it is a word derived from a verb, 
++ and denoting an attribute with ſome ſigni- 
„ fication of time,” But this definition 
will be found ſtill more inadequate, when 
applied to the participles of the modern lan- 
puager, 

z. In Engliſh (and what is faid of the 
Inglh participle will in geneal hold true 
of the French and Italian — in Eaglth, 1 
lay, we have but two fimple particiges ; 


which are here exemplified by 4 Hing, and 
en, VOr about 14 WrHY, ON going is 
G , W 4 COmpes, and indeed 8 liguranive, 

way 


ether 
it an 
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way of expreſſing the import of a Latin and 
Greek participle, grop/in, and ſeripturus. 


The firſt, Writing, is the participle of 
the active verb; the other, Written, is the 
participle of the paſſive: I am writing a 
ragraph ; but i is not yet written, It may 
added, that the former ſignifies rmper/ſet? 
attion, or action begun and not ended; 1 am 
writing a ſentence : and that the latter ſigni- 
hes ation complete, perfet, or finiſhed; the 
ſentence 1s written, This appears to be a 
leſs exceptionable way of diſtinguiſhing them, 
than if it had been ſaid, that the former 
expreſles preſent time, and the latter time 


pat 


But, of itſelf, does not the firſt denore 
preſent, and the ſecond paſt, time? I an- 
wer, No, Let us examine them in their 
older. 


iy the firſt wa Writing, when 
joined to a verb of preſent ume, preſent 
action is no doubt fignthed ; but it is fignt- 
fied, not by the participle, but by the tenſe 
of the verb; for the fame participle, joned 
to 4 verb of 4 different tenſe, may denote 
ether paſt or future athon ;j—we may fay, 
not anly Jan writing. but allo, J wes wir 
ing yelterday, and J e br willing Yomor- 
Ig, Jo let it be tuſpetted, that this pars 
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ticiple varies its time, hen joined 
ſubſtantive verb only. It may be joined to 
other verbs, and ſtill admit the ſame variety: 
he went away muttering ; he will return ſinil- 
ing ; he walks about meditating. 
The ſecond, Written, which I call the 
paſſive participle, may be thought to be 
wo | 
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If it be aſked, whence this mode of ſpeak- 
ing could take its riſe; it may be anſwered, 
that in the barbarous Latin uſed in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries (when the 
modern tongues began to aſſume their pre- 
ſent form) it was not uncommon, inſtead 
of Amadi illum, I have loved him, and $cripf 
literas, I have written the letter, to ſay Ha- 
bes illum amatum, and Habeo ſcriptas | 
The new languages adopted the idiom. Or 
perhaps the idiom from the new lan- 


guages into the barbarous Latin of that 
time. 


As the paſſive participle written, when 
combined with the active auxiliaries ave 
and bad, ſupplies tenſes in the active verb, 
J have written, 1 ſhall have written, I had 
written: ſo, when combined with the active 
participle baving, the ſame paſſive fe. For 
ſorms an active preterperſect participle, 
having ritten is as really ſuch in 
as ® gegrapbls is in Greek, And this, 
further combined with the perfect — 
a the ſubſtantive verb dern, Wupphes a pre- 


erperlect patlive 1 boving been writ» 
— * exactly correiponds to the Greek 
gegrammencs 4, The — 1 riea partich 


peilive written, joined with the — 
active participle of the ſubſtantive - 45 — 


ing, makes d preſent perfect participle pai- 
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ſive, being written, which gives the meaning 
of the Greek * graphomenos. 


One of the greateſt defects in the Engliſh 
tongue, with regard to this part of ſpeech, 
ſeems to be the want of an mperfe paſſive 
participle, For example: It it be atked, Whar 
is your friend doing? and anſwered, He i 
building a houſe ; this is right: for the im- 
perfect active participle, with the preſent 
tenſe of the ſubſtantive verb, expreſſes pro- 
perly enough ation juſt now going on, but not 
finiſhed. But if to the queſtion, Is your 
friend's houſe built? the anſwer, which is 
not uncommon, be given, No, but it is 
building ; this is not right, becauſe a paſ- 
live ſenſe is ſignified by an active participle, 
We muſt, therefore, in this caſe, if we would 
if grammatically, vary the phraſe, and 
y, No, but he is building it; or ſomething 
to that purpole. 


In old Engliſh, this deſect was ſometimes 
ſupplied by prefixing the prepoſition x to 
the active participle; as, © Forty and fix 
„ years was this temple i bu//ding.” But 
this would now appear formal; and in- 
deed, in the caſe fuppoled, hardly intelli- 
bible: The houlc is not built, but it is i 
building. 

In the original Greek, of the pallage 
quoted in the lait paragraph [1001 tht eon 
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chapter of St. John's Goſpel, the verb is of 
the firſt aoriſt paſſive ; which, it ſeems, might 
ſignify impe and continued action, as 
well as indefinite paſt time. In Latin, it 
might be „according to the idea 
which our Tranſlators muſt have had of it, 
Luadraginta et ſex annos hoc templum adifica- 
— 77 this is the true grammatical 
ſenſe of the 1 — though not 
always adhered to by Roman writers, we 
have the authority of Ruddiman, * 


if 


* The indicative tenſes of the Paſſive Latin verb arc 
thus diſtinguiſhed by that moſt accurate Grammarian,— 
= Let the fubjatt of diſcourte be the build of # houſe, 
% 1, When 1 lay Dau adificatur, Tx T n quft 


ns 2 * — 
ate eral, . was fiſhed af erte at tine 


* floats fur; it with inidbed belore & wartann 
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* regard 16 4 paricular naw when; or with is 10 
* eee tune yet ae ee, with which is ae fhelf 
* kW comemporary. ©. £dificats fuers, it hall be Enithed 
* and poll before another thing future, 4% which 15 
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If the Participle eſſentially implies time, 
it would not be eaſy to give a reaſon, why 
neuter verbs ſhould not, as well as active, 
have participles both of preſent time, and of 
paſt, According to the common theory, 
dormiens, \\eeping, is the preſent partici 
of a neuter verb: bet where is the preeele 

rticiple? Of active verbs we have parti- 
ciples of either ſort ; amans, amat 
2 hearing, auditus, &c. 
But of dormio, I ſleep, ſedeo, 32 I 
flouriſh, though there are iples of pre- 
lent time (as they are called) dormiens, 
ing, /edens, fitting, florens, lounihing, there 
are none of time. And — — 
— 14 of as paſt, as well as 
preſent, he far, he flouriſhed, 


3 ende he ſits, he 
flouriſhes. 


How is this difficulty to be ſolved 0 
rect ing the common . an * 
what is here offered, Call 
Aae, and the other Paſtor 11 
A 
ter verbs, Which can never be Paſſive, no 
paſſive participle can ever belong ? 
Fxcepting, therefore, the Greek 
ciples, which are more numerous, 


- 
haps lels underſtood, than thole of other 


manner, how ut comes tv pals, that theſe tenles are is 
mien wid promilienuilly by Latty wits, Bur eee, 
7 the Latin T angus, page 45 
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tongues; may we not, from what has been 
ſaid, infer, that Partic * as expreſſing the 
attribute 0 4 the verb without affirmation, ought 
to be diſtinguiſhed, not into thoſe of paſt, 
preſent, and ature time, but into, 1. A#rve 
and imperfect, which ſignify action, or con- 
dition, begun, continuing, and unfiniſhed, 
as ſeribens, writing, dormiens, ſleeping: 2. 
Paſſrue and * which denote action 
riptus, written: and, 3. Fu- 
action, or condition, which 


as be — about to write, dormiturus, about 
to ſleep, and (if you pleaſe) ſcribendus, about 
to be written, 


If now it be aſked, in what reſpefs the 
adjeCtive differs from the participle: I an- 
ſwer, firſt, that the former, though it may 
be derived from a verb, (as /acitns, ſilent. 
from tacro} is not, like the rticiple, neceſ- 
ſarily derived from it: , lecondly, that 
varietie: of expreſſion and form, which 
relate to the continuance, completion, and fu- 
turity, of atlion and condition, and which be- 
long eflentially to the pai ticiple, are not cha- 
rafteriſtical of the adjeftive, Other diſtinc- 
tions might be fpecited, but theſe are fuf- 
ficient, — The Adicttive denotes A quality 
ſimply : the article denotes a quality, to- 
ether with feveral other confiderations ve» 
— to the continuance, completion, and 
tuturty, of action and condilion, 


Thee 
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Theſe remarks were reſerved to this place: 
becauſe, without the knowledge of ſome 
things in the two laſt ſections, they could 
not be underſtood. If, on account of the 
unavoidable ition of certain technical 
terms, the reader ſhould find them in any 
degree obſcure, he needs not be diſcouraged ; 
as none of either the foregoing, or the ſub- 


ſequent, reaſonings depend upon them. 
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Der. VE. 
The ſubjeft of Attributrves continued. — 
Of Adverbs. 

THE Greek word “ Eprirrbime, which 

anſwers to adverb, properly ſignifies 

ing edditional to an attributive:; for, 

y obſerved, all forts of attri- 

butives, the adjeftive and participle as well 

as the verb, were called + rb#mata, or verbs, 
ans. In this 


— — 7 verbs, as fortiter 
naui, fought to partici 

SR Jauciatus, —_—_ — — 
to adjeftives, as egregie fidelis, remarkably 
faithful, They arc joined even to nouns ; 
but, when this he „the noun will be 


ppens | 
found to imply the meaning of an attribu- 


tive; as when Livy fays, admodum pulls, 
wry much a girl, the ſenſe plainly is, a girl 
wry young, Adverts are allo joined to ad- 
verbs : or the cu 
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, q as 
multo minus audaFer, much leſs boldly ; ſat cito 
ſi ſat bene, ſoon enough if well enough. 


Some grammarians conſider the adverb as 

a ſecondary attributive; or, as a word de- 
noting the attribute of an attribute. Theo- 
dore Gaza ſays, that it is, as it were, the 
verb's epithet or adjective: and Priſcian ob- 
ſerves, that, when added to verbs, it has the 
ſame effect which an adjective has when 
joined to a noun. And that this is a true 
character of many adverbs, cannot be denied : 
for which reaſon 1 have referred this 
to the chapter of Attiibutives, A 
verb, adjective, or participle cannot be where 
a ſubſtantive is not, either ex or un- 
derſtood : and an adverb is cqually depen- 
dent on its verb, When I ſay, Celar fought 
vahantly; the attribute ſought is charac- 
AEN 
1s 10 5 to 

this notion of Adverbs, it would be eaſy ts 
ſpecify a great number of them, which limit, 
enlarge, or otherwiſe modify, the meaning 
of the verbs, participles, adhectives, and ad- 
verbs, to which they arc ; @, he 
walked much, he — 1 1 
, | kl, gr ace „ &W 2 — 
2292 7 bily, gr ievouſhy, mortally, 
incur ably, — ue brave, I brave, 
pr udently 
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— brave, efftentatioufly brave, &c. ;— 
vely, more bravely, me bravely, very 
bravely, much et bravely, &c. 


Many adverbs there are, however, which 
do not ſo properly mark the attributes of 
attributes, as ſome remoter circumſtance 
attending an attribute or our way of con- 
ceiving it, and ſpeaking of it. Such are the 
fimple affirmative and negative yes and no.— 
Is he learned? No. Is he brave? Ves. Here 
the two adverbs ſignify, not any modification 
of the attributes brave and learned; but a 
total negation of the attribute, in the one 
cale; and, in the other, a declaration that 
the attribute belongs to the perſon ſpoken 
of,—S$uch alſo are thoſe adverbs, of which 
in every language there is a great number, 
that denote /1me, place, certainty, contingency, 
and the like: as, he is here, he will go 6. 
morrow, he will certainly come, he will pro- 
bably peak. For, when I fay, „He gocs 
66 flow . 1 ex by the adverb a certain 
modification of going; — but when. I fay, 
«4 he will go the day after this day,” or, 
* he will go /omorrow,” I ſay nothing a5 
to the mode of going, nor do I charatterize 
the attribute going at all; I only fay, that, 
at ſuch a time, going will be the attribute, oi 
the action, of tuch a perſon, 


Adverbs are indeed applied 19 many pur 
poles ; and their general nature may bY bet c 
understood by tading @ bY of them, that 


ly 


in th 
4 dif 
ſuppl 
lunte 
Latin 


444 thu 
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by any deſcription or definition. Moſt of 


them ſeem to have been introduced into lan- 
guage, in order to expreſs by one word the 
meaning of two or three: in what place, for 
example, by where ?P—to what place, by whi- 
ther ?-—in a direction aſcending, by upward ; 
—at the preſent time, by now ;—at what time, 
by when ? — at that time, by then ; — many 
times, by often ;-—not many times, by ſeldom ; 
—it is done as it ſhould be, by well done 
it is done with wiſdom, by wiſely done j—1t is 
certain that he will come, by he will cer- 
tainly come, &c, Even ye: may be expreſſed 
by circumlocution, without an adverb ; as, 
Are you well? Yes; that is, I am well, And, 
where the predicate of a negative propoſition 
may be ſupplied by a word of contrary mean- 
ing, Ne or Not may be diſpenſed with, and 
the propoſition becomes poſitive : Are you 
ſick? Ne; that is, I am well ;-He is nr 
preſent, that is, he is abſent, 


In Hebrew, though there are ſeveral ad- 
verbs of negation, there is no affirmative 
adverb anſwering to ys, Yea occurs only 
once in the Englſh Old Teſtament, namely, 
in the thud chapter of Geneſis, where it has 
4 different mcaning, The detect is always 
ſupplied by a perniphratis, in the way here 
hunted at as, Is he well? He is well, The 
Latin ſeems cg mall to have been deficient 
uin the lawns leitet [{/4, 4144, 6nd maxime, 
We, 
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are, when uſed in this ſenſe, elliptical circum- 
locutions. 


Hence it rs, that adverbs, though 


of uſe, uſe they promote brevity, 
4122 , of expreſſion, — 
not among the moſt tial parts of lan- 
guage ; becauſe their place might be ſupplied 
— — — by other parts of ſpeech. 
they are found in great abundance, 


whence we may infer, 
in moſt lnguages; whence we may infer 
them on certain occaſions. 


pe of ney are in Greck, 
i eee inner = 


y ſupplied = 7 1 
r tob is 
— ms Rang is both malus and 
male ;—whach is ſometimes done in Engliſh ; 
as when right, wrong, ill, A 
adverbially, as well as for adjeAives. But 
this want the Hebrews more commonly ſup- 
ply by a gy — 1 for truly, 


lay 1 wruth ; for righ „ in righte- 
4 22 in — y 


2 do not 
ca - - 
pg; God; „ 2. A 


glory, in- 
Read of ploriow throne, We often 
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the 
ſame : we may ſay indifferently, cither 8 wiſe 


man, a wenlthy man, & courageous _ 
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&c. or a man of wiſdom, of wealth, of cou- 
rage, &c. 


I ſaid, that Adverbs promote energy of 


expreſſion. But this happens only when 
they promote brevity too, and are ſparingly 


uſed, and choſen with judgement. A ſuper- 
abundance of them, or of adjectives, makes 
a ſtyle unwieldy and tawdry. For it is from 
its nouns, rather than from its attributives, 
that language derives ſtrength : even as a 
building derives ſtability rather from the 
walls and raſters, than 1 the plaſtering, 
wainſcotting, and painting. Young writers, 
however, are apt to think otherwiſe; and, 
with a view to invigorate their expreſſion, 
qualify every verb with an adverb, and every 
noun with an epithet. And fo, their com- 
Repported by poſts and buttreſs, which not 
u and Which not 
only 1 to the eye, and in- 
convenient by taking up too much room, 
but allo juſtify a ſuſpicion, of weakneſs in 
the work, and unſkilfulneſs in the architect. 
Such a period as the my w_ Kg explain 
what I mean. I am honeſtly, ſeriouſly, 
« and unalterably of opinion, that nothing 
can poſſibly be more incurabiy and em- 
a . deſtructive, or more deciſively 
, fatal, to a kingdom, than the introduc- 
* tion of thoughtleſs diflipation, and the 
„ pomp of lazy luzury,” * Would not the 


®* T4 pong of why lug ya plas of Lend Shattelbury's. 
* tull 
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full import of this noiſy ſentence be better 
expreſſed thus: ** 1 am of opinion, that 
„nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, 
than luxury and diſſipation? —- Now ob- 
ſerve, that in the former there are eight ad- 
verbs and four adjectives, and in the latter 
one adjective, and one adverb, If two gar- 
ments are ſufficient tor clegance and uſe, 
who would burden himſelf with twenty; 
But this by the by, 


Some authors affirm, that adverbs may be 
found in all the ten Categories; and think; 
that the moſt cffectual way of arranging 
them, is to refer them to the ſeveral cate- 
gories to which they belong, The Cate- 
vories, or, as they are called in Latin, the 
Predicaments, are ten general heads of divi- 
tjon, to which Ariſtotle and his followers 
luppoled, that every thing, or idea, con- 
cervable by the human underſtanding, might 
be reduced, They are as follows, 1. Sub- 
ſtance, 2 Quantity, 3. Quality, 4. Re- 
lation, g. Action, 6, Paſſion, 7. Time, 
„ lace, 4, Situation, 10, Habit ; or, the 
ling Habited *, This arrangement was 

long 
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long conſidered as Perfect; but has fallen 
into diſrepute, ſince the Peripatetick philo- 
ſophy began to decline. It muſt be owned, 
however, that, if we arrange the Adverbs 
according to it, we ſhall have a pretty exten- 
ſive idea of their nature, and of the various 
purpoſes to which they may be applicd. But 
this has never been done, fo far as I know, 


by any grammarian ; and therefore I am 


apprehenſive, that the following attempt may 
be found erroneous, 


1, Under Subftance, the firſt category, may 
be comprehended ſuch adverbs as Eſſentially, 


ſubſtantially, ſpiritually, corporeally, angelically, 


Socratically, 


2. Under Quantity, the ſecond, may be 
arranged thoſe adverbs, that denote exten- 
fion, or number. Of the former fort are, 
much, greatly, exceedingly, enough, almeſf, 
ſearcely, and the like. Of the latter are, 
wnce, twice, thrice, ſecondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
kc. 


3- Qyality, the third category, 1s, accord» 
ing to Ariſtotle, of four ſpecies; compre» 


» and the forgeanmt wounded the batrcher 4 the L. 
os Ml, quail; (Lance, lay w thc Iclow aw tin | 

* ge 9-14.41 #4440141. Main, ee, TWO, ee en 
» far nnen e. 6e ige of this (4410s «iid 
„ üs ee, Kildlis, wounded, aflis ff , Ling, 
» [44 ;, Wag ub; fours lee, gu, „ blen and 1d 
renner 
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hending, firſt, Intellectual habits, to which 
correſpond ſuch adverbs as vir/woufly, vitiouſly, 
wiſely, valiantiy, fooliſhly, &c.; ſecondly, 
Natural powers of the mind or body, to 
which may be referred powerfully, ſenſibly, 
Hug, forcibly, jeebly, &c. ; thirdly, 4 
ities perceived by ſenſe, expreſſed, adverbi- 
ally, 4 feftly, warmiy, coldly, loudly, ſweetly, 


clearly, &c.; fourthly, Figures of things 


with or without life, to which claſs we may 
refer, elegantly (ſhaped), circularly, triangu- 


larly, 


4. The adverbs that ſignify Relation (the 
fourth predicament) are of various kinds. 
They expreſs, firſt, Reſemblance, as, jo, thus ; 
ſecondly, Contranety, as, otherwiſe, die- 
rently, contrariwiſe, kc. ; thirdly, Order, as, 
efterwards, next, firſt, ſecondly, bc, ; ſourthly, 
Cocxiſtence, or Allemblage, as, rogetber, 
jointly, &c,; fifthly, Separation, as, ſepa» 
rally, drverfely, only, chiefly, efpeciall » Sgt» 
larly, Ne. fothly, Cauſe and Effect, as, 
they bo- 0 onſequentl, Nc. 


, Atlicn 1s the faſth c and, as 
* arc many forts of 1. 1 are there 
many Clatles of adverbs to expreſs it, As, 
tit, Bodily action, ſwimmingly, Jſnatchingly, 
WW fim, (ar im, Ke. ; kecondly, Mental ac- 
on, a; deſire, Min, O that ;-Henying 
or forbidding, „%, #6 ; — alluring, add, 
vertaitily, wndrultrdly jog antang, #5 well (be 
it 19) ane ung, as yes, rudy -ein, 

4. 
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as ral ber, 2 tally — doubting and conjec- 
ture, as per baps, 2 probably interro- 
gation, in to time, as when ? 


ſecondly, to 12 as where? thirdly, to 
quantity, as guantum, guot, how much, how 
many? fourthly, to quality, as how, gus- 
mode ? — Motion, as feiftly, flowly, &c. ;— 
Reſt, as quietly, filently, fill. 


6. Adverbs belonging to the ſixth category, 
and expreſſive of Paſſion, are, confuſedly, di- 
firalledly, feelingly, and the like. 


7. Thoſe that belong to the ſeventh, which 
is Ub/, or Place, are very numerous, and by 
Ruddiman are divided into five claſſes, They 
ſignify, firſt, in a place, as where? bere : 
ſecondly, to a place, as whither? bitber : 
thirdly, towards a place, as, backward, for- 
ward, upward, downwards, &e, ; ſourthly, 
from a place, as whence? bence, thence : 
filthly, by or through a ew as (in Latin) 
— 4, illac, alia, which, however, arc 
no adverbs, but pronouns of the ablative 
calc, to which w/4 is underſtood. 
#, The eighth predicament, when? 01 


time, may be luppoſed 144 comprehend all the- 


adverbs of time ; which are allo very nume- 
zous, and may be divided into, Gift, thoſe 
of nac pretcnt, as wow, ae, et ndl, 
hole oi time paſt, as, 7 then, ds, lately. 
dl, thole of time ute, as, n, 
iu e, tomorrow, uot yet i 1 
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thoſe of time indefinite, as when, ſometimes, 
always, neuer: fifthly, thoſe of continued 
time, as, long, how long, long ago : tixthly, 
thoſe of repeated time, as, ten, ſeldom, 
again, now and then, &c. 


9. Situation, or Poſition, the ninth pre- 
dicament, has not many adverbs belonging 
to it. Supinely, however, is one: and, 60 
liquely, pronely (if there be tuch a word) „de- 
ways, &c. may be others, 


10. The tenth, Habitus, denotes ſome- 
thing additional and exterior to a ſubſtance, 
but not a part of it; as A diadem, a Coal, 
a gown, &c, There are not in any of the 
languages I know (fo far as I remember) 
adverbs of this ignification ; ſuch ideas being 
moſt commonly expreſſed by nouns, as, he 
wore à cloak, 4 cad was encircled with 
a diadem, Yet 1 do not deny the reality 
of ſuch adverbs; and it is poſſible I may 
have met with them, 2 they do not 
now occur, If the Englith idiom would 
allow the word /uccinily to have its original 
meaning, it might perhaps be an adval 
of the tenth category; as in this example, 
He was drei ee, Vat is, in garments 
tucked up: — but this 1s 0 Engl; nor 
1 ſuccintle in Latin ever ulcd im any other 
ſenſe, than that Ve, ON ca,. 
By the by, 1 cannot fee, for what purpoſe 
Ariſtotle male a 4 DUralc Caltegaly if the 
Unt; for 19 men teme induded in fome 

601 
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of the preceding. A crown is as really a 
ſubſtance, as the head that wears it, and may 
laſt a thouſand years longer . Or, if it is 
the having of the crown, or the being crowned, 
thatdiſtinguiſhes the category, as when we ay, 
a crowned head, then crawned denotes a qua- 
lity Ron by ſenſe, and ſo belongs to the 
— redicament. Indeed this is not the 
objeftion that might be made to the 
75 rine of the categories. Whoever treats 
of it in the way of detail, and without pre- 
judice, will find, if I miſtake not, that in 
ſome things it is redundant, and in others 
defective. Wilhing, however, to give in this 
lace ſome account of that celebrated divi- 
ion; as it was for many ages believed to be 
the foundation of all human ſcience; I choſe 
to arrange the adverbs by categories, rather 
than according to that ſimpler (though not 
leſs comprehenſive) ſcheme, which is given 
by the learned and accurate Ruddiman in his 
— of the Latin tongue, 


Since this was written, Puit ocord1 cal 
ABKANGE# MENTS have been publiſhed; 4 
work of uncommon erudition ; in which 
the dottrine of the Categories is unſo'ded at 
large, with givat preciiion of language, and 


4 The greatht difficulty was, when they cainr 1s 
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in a ſtyle as entertaining, as can well be 
applied to arguments fo abſtracted, and of 
ſo little uſe. I ſay, Of fo little uſe: for 
after all that the ingemous and clegant au- 
thor has advanced, I am ſorry to be obliged 
to declare, that in this doctrine 1 fee little 
more, than an elaborate ſolution of trifling 
difficulties made on purpoſe to be folved : 
as conjurors are ſaid to have raiſed ghoſts, 
and other ſhadowy bugbears, merely to ſhow 
their addreſs in laying them. It may have 
been a convenient introduction to the verbal 
part of the Greek philoſophy, and to the 
art of ſophiſtical declamation : but of its 
tendency to regulate the underſtanding, to 
illuſtrate moral truth, or to promote the 
improvement of art, or the right interpre- 
tation of nature, I am not ſenſible at all. 
This is ſaid, not with any view to detract 
from others; but only to account for my 
own conduct, in diſmilling, after fo flight an 
£xammatyuon, that celebrated pait of anticnt 
lueratuc, 


As to the formation and derivation of ad- 
verbs, it depends ſo much on the idiom of 
particular languages, that one cannot ente 
upon it, wihout going beyond the bounds 
of I niverſal Grammar, 
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CHAP. IL 
of INTERJECTIONS. 


HE In is a part of ſpeech in 
all the lan ages known to Europeans. 
Whether it be in all others, 1s not certain, 


For, though it have its uſe, and may often 


promote or energy, we cannot ſay, 
that it is ſo neceſlary, as _ 
noun, or the attributive. Its place might 


indeed be ſupplied, in moſt caſes, by other 
words, if the cuſtoms of ſociety A. 8 per- 
I am forry, conveys the ſame mean- 
ps not ſo em- 
tically ; but the defect of emphaſis may 
— to nothing more than this, that 
the one expreſſion is leſs common than the 
other on certain occaſions, In like manner, 
without being miſunderſtood, we might lay, 
inſtead of %% 1 diſlike it, or, I abhor it; 
and, inſtead of flrange ! (papa , I am ſur- 
priled, or, I am aſtoniſhed, might be uſed 
with no bad eftect, 


The name Intorjottion expreſies very well 
the nature of this part of ſpeech, It is a 
ward thrown in Qicouric (interjettum) in 
order to intunate or expreſs ſome emotion 
of the mind @, 1 am, das! „ milcerable 

Humer: 


mit. 
ing with alas! though 
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ſinner: /ye, fye ! let it not be heard of: ell 
done ! {euge ! thou haſt proved thyſelf a 
man. It 1s, indeed, as Ruddiman obſerves, 


a compendious way of conveying a ſentence 


in a word, that the ſhortneſs the phraſe 
may ſuit the ſuddenneſs of the emotion or 
paſſion expreſſed by it. 


For Interjcchons are not ſo much the 
ſigns of thought, as of feeling. And that 
a creature, ſo inured to articulate ſound as 
man 1s, ſhould acquire the habit of uttering, 
without reflection, certain vocal ſounds, when 
he is aſſaulted by any ſtrong paſſion, or be- 
comes conſcious of any intenſe feeling, is 
natural enough. Indced, by continual prac- 
tice, this habit becomes ſo powerful, that in 
ſome caſes we ſhould find it difficult to reſiſt 
it, even if we wiſhed to do fo, When at- 
tacked by acute pain, it is hardly poſlible 
for us not to fay ab! or alas /-—and, when 
we are aſtoniſhed at any narrative or event, 
the words, range, prodigieus! indeed ! 
break from us, without any cet of the 


will, 


In the Greek Grammar, Interjections are 
rdlerred to the cal of adverils; but, I think, 
improperly, They are not adverts in any 
ene of the word, They expreſs not th 
attributes of attributes ; nor are they joined 
to verbs, tv pm al to adjectives, us 
adverts ave; nor do they himii or modify 
the hgnification of att ibiutives 1 any 5 
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whatever. The Latin grammarians have, 
therefore, done better, in ſeparating the in- 
tetjection from other parts of ſpeech, and 
giving it a particular name. And in this 
they are followed by all who have written 


grammars of the modern tongues. 


It has been ſaid, that interjections are the 
remains of thoſe barbarous cries, by which 
(according to the Epicurean ſyſtem) the 
firſt men exprefled their feelings, before the 
invention of the art of ſpeech. But I deny, 
that Speech is an art, in this ſenſe of the 
word, I cannot conceive, how a fet of 
mute, ſavage, and beaſtly creatures ſhould 
on a ſudden commence philoſophers, and 
form themſelves into an academy, or meet 
together in a large cave, in order 10 con- 
trive a ſyſtem of words, which, without 
being able to ſpeak themſelves, they after- 
wards taught their dumb and barbarous 
brethren to articulate, Orpheus, perform- 
ing at a publick concert, for the entertain- 
ment of lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts 
of quality; or Amphion making the ſtones 
and trees dance to the found of his harp, 
till, after many awkward bounces and ca- 
perings, they at laſt took their feats, in the 
form of towns and caſtles, arc in my judg- 
ment as reaſonable fuppolitions, It admits 
of proof, from the nature of the thing, 


as well as from hiſtory, that men in all 


ages muſt have been ſpeaking anumals ; that 
| the 
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the young learned the art by imitating their 
elders ; and that our firſt pagents muſt have 
ſpoken by tmmediate inſpiration. * 


Some grammarians maintain, that the in- 
terjection is no part of ſpeech at all, but a 
mode of utterance common to all nations, 
and univerſally underſtood :—in other words, 
that ye, alas, huzza, euge, apage, eh, bien, 
abilaſſo, &c. are as common, and as intelli- 
gible, over the whole earth, «as a diſpleaſed, 
a forrowful, a joyful, or an angry countc- 
nance. It is ſtrange, thoſe authors did not 
recollect, that, if we except O! Ah! and 
one or two more, the inter jections of different 
languages are as different as their nouns or 
verbs: 4 in Greck being expreſſed by chen 
in Latin, and in Engliſh by alas /—and weors 
me ! being in Latin bei mil, and in Greek 
oimoi, Some mterjettions indeed may be bor- 
rowed by one nation from the language of 
another ; thus apage and rug ave the ſame in 
Latin and in Greek, But ſome nouns and 
verbs are, in hke manner, borrowed by onc 
nation from another ; yet we do not ſuppoſe, 
that ſuch words, becauſe current in Greece, 
lialy, and England, ue univerſally intelli- 
gible, or form any part of that language, 
which, in contradittincliun to artificial, I have 
formally delrribed under the name of 1a» 
tural, + | 
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Interjections, though frequent in diſcourſe, 
occur not often in elegant compoſition. Un- 
chiſed writers, however, are apt to exceed 

in the uſe of them, in order, as they imagine, 
to give pathos to their ſtyle: which is juſt as 
if, in order to render converſation witty or 
humourous, one were to interrupt it with 
frequent peals of laughter. The appearance 
of violent emotion in others docs not always 
raiſe violent emotion in us : our hearts, for the 
molt part, are more eftectually ſubdued by a ſe- 
date and ſimple utterance, than by interjection» 
and theatrical geſture, At any rate, com- 
poſure 1s more graceſul than extravagance ; 
and therefore, a multitude ot theſe clo 
particles, will generally, at lcaft on common 
occaſions, ſavour more of levity than of dig- 
nity; of want of thought, than of keen 
ſenſation. In common diſcourſe this holds, 
as well as in writing, They who wiſh to 
ſpeak often, and have little to fay, abound 
in interjections, wonderful, ama? "gs prod» 
gious, fye fye, O dear, Dear mr, bum, bah, 
indeed, Good life, Good Lord, and the like 
and hence, the too frequent uſe of ſuch words 
tends to breed a ſuſpicion, that one labowt» 
under a ſcantineſs of ideas,-1n poetry, cer- 
tain ſuperfluities of language arc more allow - 
able than in proſe ; yet ſome clegant Englith 
ets arc at pains to avoid mnterjections, 
Fragick writers are often intemperate in the 
uic of them, We meet with cutie nes of 
7 "Te 
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interjections in the Greek plays. But it is 
yet more provoking to ſee an Engliſh trage- 
dian endeavour to work upon the human 
heart by ſuch profane expletives, as Flames 
and furics ! Damnation Heaven and earth 
not to mention others of {till greater folem- 
nity. It the poet has no other way to make 
up his verſe, or to ſhow that his hero is 
in carneſt, I would recommend to him the 


more harmleſs phraſcology of Fielding's Tom 
Thumb, 


Confuſion! horror ! murder! guts! and death 


Interjections denoting imprecation, and 
thoſe in which the Divine Name is irreverently 
mentioned, are always offenſive to a pious 
mind: and the wiiter or ſpeaker, who con- 
tracts a habit of introducing them, may 
without breach of charity be ſuſpected of 
profaneneſs. To fay, with a devout mind, 
God bleſs me, can never be improper : but 
to make thoſe ſolemn words a familiar inter» 
jection expreſſive of ſurpriſe or peeviſhneſs, 
1s, to ſay the Icaſt of it, very indecent, 


As to common oaths and curſes, I need 
nut ſay any thing to convince my reader, 
that they are utterly unlawful, and a proof 
that the ſpeaker has at one time or other 
kept bad company, For to the honour of 
the ag let it be mentioned, that profanc 
wearing 
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ſwearing is now more r in 
polite ſociety, than it uſed to be in former 
times. In this reſpect, as in many others, 
the wits of Charles the ſecond's reign were 
moſt infamous. Queen Elizabeth was ad- 
dicted to ſwearing: and mott of our old 
kings and barons are ſaid ro have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the uſe of ſome one paiticular 
oath, which was in their mouths continually, 
There is a great deal of this ribaldry in the 
poems of Chaucer, 


In the antient Grammars we have adverbs 
of ſwearing, and interjcctions of impreca- 
tion: nay, I think I have been told for- 
merly, that in Latin, and in Greek too per- 
haps, there are oaths for men, and oaths for 
women; and that if either ſex invade the 
privilege of the other in this matter, it is a 
violation of the laws of ſwearing, and of 


| — $wcaring lecms to have been more 


requent in the Grecian dialogue, than in the 
Roman, Almoſt every afhrmation in Plato 
may be ſaid to be depoſed upon oath, 


One interjetion, we are told, expreſſes 
laughter, Bug it 3s rather @ mark in du 
courſe, to denote, that the ſpeaker is ſuppoled 
to laugh in that place, bor , inſtead of 
the inarticulate convullion which we call 
laughter, one were to pronounce thoſe three 
articulate y Hables, bs ba be, the ellett _ 
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be ridiculous. Laughter is no part of ſpeech, 
but a natural 1 common to all man- 
kind, and univerſally underſtood. 


It is needleſs to ſubjoin a liſt of Interjec- 
tions, as they are but few, and may be feen 


in any common grammar, 


Ch. 


F 


ther 
min 
love 
the 
adv 
this, 
ton 
ſom 

B 
like 


Tan 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Connectives and Articles. 


Eu. RY individual word, which is com- 

hended under the ſeveral ſpecies hi- 
Sm mentioned, conveys ſome idea to the 
mind, even when pronounced ſeparate. Thus 
love, the noun, /ovely, the adjechve, e. 
the verb, /oving, the participle, /ovingly, the 
adverb ; thus 1 pronouns J. thou, he, that, 
this, fhe, they, &c.; * thus the interjec- 
tions, alas, fie, range have, each of them, 
{ome meanin 

But ſome forts of words there are, which, 
like ciphers in arithmetick, have no ſignifi- 
 cancy when ſeparate, — when joined to 

other words they are very ſigniſicant. Thus, 
from, iu, and, with, the, convey no idea. 
But when I ſay, He came from London, 
% the chariot, with a friend and ſervant,“ 
he ſenſe 1s compleat ; and: made fo by theſe 
lIrtle words Which are now fo important, 
that, if we leave them out, and fay, “ He 
„came London the chariot a friend ſervant, 
we ſpeak nonſenſe, 


It may be obſerved, that there are in this 
ſentence 1wo other little wards, that of them- 
ſelves mean nothing, 4 and 26s, but which, 
Wen connected as above, aic found to be 


Y wr ful, 
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ul, though not abſolutely nece For, 
2 ſay, © He came from 1. 
«« riot with friend and ſervant, there is a 
meaning; which, though awkwardly ex- 
preſſed, according to the idiom of our tongue, 
may however be gueſſed at ; and which, ren- 
dered literally into Latin, Venit Londino in 
curru cum amico et ſervo, is neither awkward 
nor ungrammatical. 


Thoſe words, therefore, which become 
ſignificant \& - connected with other 
words, may into two claſſes ; the 
Neceſſary and the Uſeful. The former we 


call Conne#ives ; the Articles, Of which 
in their order, 
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AAA I. 


Of CONNECTIVES. 
| thing that is a Connective in 


language muſt connect either words or 
tences, that is, either ideas or affirmations. 
When I fay, He came from home,” the 
word connects two words, came and 
bome : when I ſay, © He came from home, 
„ and he comforted me,” the word and con- 
nets two ſentences; the firſt, ©* He came 
© from home; the ſecond, * He comforted 
„% me.” The former fort of Connectives are 
termed Prepoſitions ; the latter, ConjunH4ions. 


$ 1, Of Prepoſitions : with Remarks on the 


Caſcs. 
The term Propoſtion ſignifies placing be- 
fore; and it bo Gr of almoſt al hs Guns 
of this claſs, that they are, or may be, pu 
before the word which they connect with ſome- 
thing previous: as, The enemy armed 
„ with darts, and mounted e horſes, fled 
* from us, in contuſion, over the plain, 16» 
'4 wards the river, aft the foot of the moun» 


* tains, beyond which they could not pals,” 
A Vriepolition may be defined ; “ A part 

$4 of lpcech, 401 A of Mie, but 7 
z „ uc 
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«« words, which, according to the nature of 
„things, or the rules of the language, could 
„ not otherwiſe be united.” The former 
part of this definition muſt be plain enough 
already: the latter may need illuſtration. 
Let us inquire then, what is meant by ſay- 
ing, that ſome words, from the nature of 
„things, and others, by the rule of the lan- 
„ guage, can be united in no other way, 
than by prepoſitious.“ 


Fuſt, when things are intimately connected 
in nature, one would think, that the words 
which ſtand for them might caſily coaleſce 
in language, without the aid of connectives. 
And fo in fact they often do. No two things 
can be more cloſely united, than a ſubſtance 
and its quality; a man, for example, and 
his character, Theſe therefore of themſelves 
coaleſce in all the known languages : and we 
lay, a good man, a tall man; vir bonus, vir 
procerys, Here prepolitions are quite un- 
necellary,-F urther, there is a connection 
equally intimate between the agent and the 
action; for the action is really an attribute 
of the agent: and therefore we lay, the boy 
reads, the man walks; the noun coaleicing 
with the verb fo naturally, that no other 
word is requilite to unite 1 — 
an ation, and that which is ac ted upon by 
I, bring contiguous in nature, and mutually 
atloCting cach other, ther names» would ſeem 

10 


ſuch efficacy, as to unite two ſignificant 


Can | 
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to be mutually attractive in language, and 
capable of coaleſcing without external aid ; 
as, he reads a book, he beats his breaſt, he builds 
an houſe, he breaks a flone.— Further (hill ; 
an attributive is naturally and intimate! 
connected with the adverb which illuſ- 
trates or modifies its ſignification : and there- 
fore, when we ſay, he walks lowly, he is very 
learned, he is prudently brave, it is plain that 
no prepolition can be neceſſary to _— 
the coaleſcence, —Theſe few examples may 
ſuffice to ſhow, that, from the very nature 
of things, ſome words may be, and are con- 
nected, without the aid of prepoſitione. 


But, ſecondly, it is no leſs natural, that, 
to mark the connection of ſome other words, 
tions ſhould be neceſſary, It we lay, 
* the rain falls heaven ;-—the enemy ran the 
% river —Creula walked Encas ;—thec tower 
1 fell the Grecks —ſhe led him the houſe ; 
„ —Lambethis Weltminſter-abbey ;"—t 35:8 
is obſervable in each of theſe exjurefions, c- 
ther a total want of connection, or 1uch a 
connection as produces fallehood or non- 
ſenſe; and it is evident, that, before they 
can be turned into ſenſe, the gap mutt be 
hilled up by fame connecting word; as thus, 
„the rain falls jrow heaven ;—the enemy 
” ran /owards the river ; «4 'rcula walked . 
„ bind Encas the tower tcl] HP The 
 (recks ;-(he led han ze the haue 
„ Lambeth is over agar Welkminiter-ab- 

1 I 0 bey.“ 


* 
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40 We ſee then, how prepoſitions 
12 neceſſary to connect thoſe words, that 
in their ſignification are not naturally con- 
nected. 


Thirdly ; It was hinted, that, by the rule 
of certain lan , fome words, though 
coaleſcing in ſenſe, cannot be connected in 
diſcourſe, without prepoſitions. When this 
happens, it is owing t- ſome peculiar defect, 
or to ſome other peculiarity, in thoſe lan- 
guages. For example : the inſtrument where- 
with one performs an action muſt have a 
natural connection with that action; ſo na- 
tural indeed, and fo intimate, that they 
cannot be ſeparated. The words, therefore, 
which ſtand for them, may, in languages 
that decline their nouns by caſes, be united 
without u prepoſition; as Scribit calamo. 
But, if a language has no caſes, or very 
few, it may ſo happen, that merely by 
ſuljoining the name of the inſtrument to 
the active verb we ſhall net be able to mark 
the connection. Thus, in Engliſh, © he 
« writes a pen,” having no dctinite ſenſe, 
caunot mark connection, or any thing 
dec, Heie then, in our tongue, 4 prepo- 
ſition comes to be neccflary to aſcertain a 
particular union of words, which, according 
to the Engliſh idiom, cannot be fo conve- 
nei un ted in any other way ; and fo we 
fay, “ he writes % a pen,” 1 fay,-'* which 
„ Canet be ſo conveniently united ; for that 

withou! 
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without a tion the ſame ſenſe may be 
expreſſed, admits of no doubt; as, he 
« writes, and a pen is the inſtrument.” 
What then is the advantage of uſing pre- 
poſitions in a caſe of this kind? The advan- 
tage is conſiderable: for by this ſimple 

in 


expedient we ſignify in few words 
would otherwiſe require many.—Again, | 
the Latin idiom, Argaitnr furti has a de- 
finite meaning ; the firſt word denoting ac- 
cuſation, the ſecond a crime ; — the 
connection between them being marked by 
the caſe of the noun. But in Engliſh, © He 
is accuſed theft,” has no clear meaning; 
becauſe there is nothing to ſhow, how the 
words are connected, or whether they be 
connected or not, But, by means of a pre- 
poſition (which ſupplies the want of a caſe) 
% He is accuſed of theft,” we unite them 
together, and remove all doubt in regard to 
their ſigniſication. 

The a _—— — up _ 

-eight tions governing the accuſative 
Ae Kkeen that take the ablative ; and four, 
that have ſometimes the one caſe, and ſome- 
times the other: —in all forty-ſeven, But 
ſeveral of theſe ate ſuperfluous ; ſome rarely 
occur; and « few are by the beſt Gramme- 
r1ans accounted adverbs rather than prepo- 
fſirions, Hence we may infer, that many 


ok im our tongue hardly exceed thirty, 


Y 4 


But 


wepolitzions are not necellary in language. 
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But it is to be obſerved, that almoſt every 
prepoſition we are acquainted with has more 
than one ſignification, and that ſome of them 
have ſeveral. The Engliſh of, for example, 
denotes concerning, as, A Treatiſe of 
man nature; denotes the matter of which 
a thing 1s made, as, a cup of filver ; denotes 
the means, as, to die of hunger; denotes 
among, as, Of three horſes two were lame; 
denotes through, or, in conſequence of, as, 
It is of the Lord's mercies that we are not 
conſumed ; denotes from, as, London is ſouth 
of York; denotes out of, as, Of this little 
he had ſome to ſpare; denotes extrattion, 
as, Alexander the fon / Philip; denotcs 
belonging te, as, He is of the tribe of Ju- 
dah ; denotes containing, or filled with, as, 
a glaſs of wine, an hogſhead of ale and 
has ſeveral other ſignifications, In like 
manner, we might ſpecify thirty ſenſes of 
the prepoſition / er; about twenty of em, 
and the ſame number nearly of with, by, 
and ſome others; for which I refer to 
Johnſon's Dictionary. Theſe varictics of 
meaning give trouble to thoſe who arc ac- 
quiring a language, but are attended with 
no inconvenience, when one is malter of it, 


50 that we may repeat, that a ſmall num- 


ber of prepolit ons are ſufficient for the or- 
dinary 1 of life, in Greek, which 
1s ſaid to be more perfect than any other 
tongue, there ae anily eighteen: molt ff 
which, howeve!, vary excecdingly in their 

ane 
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fignification, according to the caſes that they 
govern, and according as they are uſed in a 
proper, or in a figurative, ſenſe. 


For I ſpeak here of the ſeparable prepo- 
fitions, which are diſtinct v complete 
words, Thoſe that are called —_— 
are not to be conſidered in Univerſal Gram- 
mar; being neither connectives, nor words, 
but only ſyllables, which generally add ſome- 
thing to the ſignification of thoſe words 
wherewith they are compounded, but never 
ſtand by themſelves: as (in Engliſh) 2, be, 
ron, mis, dr, dis, &c. in the words, abide, 
bedeck, conjoin, miſiake, decipher, diſpleaſe, &c. 


Prepoſitions, in their original and literal 
acceptation, ſeem all to have denoted Re- 
| lations of place, This at leaſt is true (if I 
miſtake not) of all the Latin and Greck 
prepolitions without exception, as well as 
of all the Engliſh. Ti//, indeed, or until, 
is now uſed of time only, as in this phraſe, 
„never heard of him til this moment: 
but antiently it had, and among the vul- 

ar in Scotland it (hill has, a more general 
Lak, being of the fame import nearly with 
4% or towards ; as in this line of Spenier, 


He rouſed hinfclf full bliche, and haften'd thaw 


wall, 
Priſcian thinks, that the Latin cum is not, 
as it is commonly faid 4% be, a prepoinion, 
but rather au adverb ; and afligns this realon 
ain ng 
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among others, that it never has any re- 
ference to place in its fignification, 

The importance of tions, in mark. 
ing, with equal brevity and accuracy, rela- 
Hons in place, will partly appear from the 
following ſentences. ** He went t a city, 
* at the foot of the hill, over again a lake, 
« that ſtretches before a wide common. Or 
„this ſide of the city, the road winds about 
* ſome great rocks, that riſe fifty feet above 
the level of the plain, then ſtraight 
* towards the welt, among buſhes, between 
« two little hills. When he came within 
„the walls, and had got nig“ to the mar- 
„ ket-place, beneath the citadel, the enemy 
«* fled from him, through the ſtreets, out of 
„ the = — the banks of the lake, 
« without their e, nll eſcaped 
* in boats beyond 1 ——— 
„After, and was not far bebind, them ; hav- 
„ing with him ſome friends, whom he had 
„brought from home,” Kc. 


But, in all languages, Prepoſitions are 
uſed figuratively, to fignify other relations, 
beſides thoſe of place, For example, as they 
who are above have in feveral reſpetts the 
advantage of ſuch as are below, prepohitions 
expreſſing high and low place are uſed for 
ſuperioity and inferiority in general: as, 
4 he is above all diſguilc p—he ſerves wider 
„ juch a captain he rules over the —— 
ple e wall do eien benralk hs a 

„ ate 


cc 
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implies, not only 
diſtance of place, but alſo, that between us 
and the diſtant object ſomething intervenes, 
9 ſome diſtance ; as, ** he is 
10 ſea.” But perſons, or things, ſo 
ſituated with reſpect to us, cannot bo ba 
mediately in our power : and hence, beyond 
is uſed figuratively, and in general, to ſig- 
niſy, out of the reach, or out of the power 
of : as © Goodneſs beyond thought, —Glo- 
+ rious beyond compare, Gratitude beyond 
„ expreſſion.” —Take another example. 
denotes nearneſs ; and with, ſamengſi, of place: 
as She was with him ;—1 found him cloſe 
« with Swift —his dwelling is by the ſea ; 
* —By the rivers of Babylon we fat and 
„ wept,” Now they who are with us, or who 
are by us, that is, who are in our company, 
or who are near at hand, may co-operate 
with and aſſiſt us; but the former with a 
more immediate agency, and cloſer connec- 
tion, than the latter, Hence that figurative 
ule of the prepoſitions by and with, which 
is obſervable in ſentences like the following : 
He walks with a stat, / moonlight; He 
was taken by ſtratagem; and killed with a 
ſword, Put the one — 
other ; and ſay, He walks by a ſtaff with 
moonlight ; He was taken with ſtratagem, 
and killed by a {ward ; and it will appear, 
that they differ in Ggnification more than 
one at e view would be apt to imagine, 


Hatlzer'g 


on for the 
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Hitherto I have conſidered prepoſitions 
as ſeparate words. But they are often pre- 
five to, ſo as to form a part of, other words ; 
asc ,., undergo, &c. in which caſe, they 
generally impart 1 * of their own 


meaning to the word with which they are 
com ounded. And that this imparted mean- 
ine in many caſes an alluſion to place, 


is well illuſtrated by Mr. Harris, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Suppoſe a given ſpace, 
* and ex lignify out of that ſpace; per, 
« through it, trom beginning to end; in, 
* within it, fo as not to reach the boun- 
„ daiy; ſub, wider it. Hence, E and Per 
% in compoſition augment. Enorm, is 
* ſomething not ſimply big, but big in ex- 
cels, -r got out of the rule, and 
beyond the boun Dice, 1 
«© FEdico, | ſpeak _ whence JOS. 
edict, ſomething ſo effeCtually poken, 
as that all arc Land to hear and to 
„ obey it: Far!, to ſpeak, Effars, to ſpeak 
„% out; whence atum, an axiom, or ſeli- 
evident propotition, addreſſed as it were 
to all men, and calling for univerſal af- 
66 oo Permagnus, perutilis, great through» 
s out, uſcful in every 7 —On the con- 
* trary, In and %% diminiſh and lesen, 


„ Jnjuſlus, miguus, unjult, unequitable ; 


„% that Hes within jultice and cqquity, that 
„ reaches not fo far, that falls ſhort of them, 
* Fubniger, blackiſh, /ubriuticundui, reddiilts ; 

„ tending 


« 
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* tending to black, and tending to red, but 
under the ſtandard, and below perfection.“ 


So far Mr. Harris. I ſhall only add, that 
it is not eaſy to account for ſome coalitions 
of this nature ; as, for example, the Engliſh 
compounds under//and and under/tanding. It 
may, however, offered, in the way of 
conjecture ; that, as he who „and. at i a 
thing perceives its foundation, and how it 
is ſupported, and whether it be well fu 
o—_ ſo he may be ſaid to — « 
doctrine, who comprehends the grounds or 
evidences of it“. Many ſuch words there 
are in every language, to exerciſe the wit of 
the fanciful ctymologiſt, 


Words compounded with prepoſitions are 

numerous in moſt tongues, but cſpeci- 
ally in Greck, There we td prefixed to a 
word, not only one prepolition, but fre- 
quently two, and ſometimes even three, 
Thus + bupetpro/uctm is compounded of three 
prepoſitions (aniwering to unde, from, and 
forward) and a verb ſignifying rs le, and 
this word 1s uſed by Homer to denote the 
wnyohing of mules, by drawing them for» 
ward, from under the chatiot, Other lan- 
Funes may expreſs the ſame 14cas by 164175 
of three or four words; but none, 1 be- 


* Mr, Harris gives another etymuiogy bee Harms 


page 379, | | 
1 — Od, „, Bs, Sce ally Od H. vi, By, 


licve, 
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lieve, but the Greek, could expreſs them all 


in one. “ 

Some Engliſh prepoſitions change the 
meaning of verbs, by being after them. 
Thus, to caſt, is to throw, , to caſt up, 
is to compute, or calculate: to give, is to 
beſtow, but, to give over, is to ceaſe, to 
abandon, to conclude to be loſt : to knock, 
is to beat, but to Anock under is a vulgar 
idiom denoting ſubmiſſion. S0, to rake af- 
ter, to learn of, to reſemble; to take of, to 
copy, or mimick ; to rake on, to be much 
a e 
i, to be contented with ; and innume 
others. 


A prepoſition oſten loſes its 
power, and becomes an adverb, Thus rund 
1 a tion, when one ſays, He went 
round the walls; and an adverb when it is 
ſaid, I turned round, to ſee who called me. 
Ihe ſame thing happens in other languages, 
There arc two or three Latin words, of 
which it is doubted by the beſt Gramma- 
rians, whether they be adverbs or prepo- 
fitions, But it is not every prepoſition that 
. admits of ſuch a change, Of, with, /rom, 

and fume others, arc never adverbial, 


* ho heplaeny to take; wart arte to take hold 

ol; F601 4) 6j4[I 64444 4% take huld of before another, 16 

CLCUPY 3 , A) PICOLOUPY 11) Cppt- 
4% anuthcr, 


6 It 
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It may ſeem ſtrange, that, in the courſe 
of this long inquiry concerning the eſſentials 
of language, ſo little ſhould have been ſaid 
on the ſubject of Caszs. The reaſon is, 
Caſes are not eſſential to language. 

are indeed of great importance in 
and Latin : but a lan may be 

t enough without them, or at leaſt 

_— We have no Caſes in Engliſh, 
except the addition of & in the genitive, as, 
„the Lords day; and in the pronouns, 
I, we, thou, ye, he, they, fhe, it, which in 
the oblique caſe become me, us, thee, vou, 
bim, ber, them. And of our genitive in 8 
it may be obſerved, firſt, that it is leſs in 
uſe now than formerly; and ſecondly, that 
it has ſometimes a meaning different from 
that of the other genitive formed by the 
repoſition of, as in the above example; 
or, the Lords day, and the day of the Lord, 
are not ſynonimous ; the former ſignifying 
Sunday, the latter, ihe day of judgment, or, 
a day in which God will manifeſt himſelf 
in an extraordinary manner, This however 
may be owing to the repetition of the definite 
article, which in the latter phraſe points out 
one particular day (or time) different from 
all others, 

Thoſe varictics of fignification, which in 
the Greek and Latin nouns are marked by 
caſes, are in Engliſh and the other modern 
languages of Europe maiked, for the mult 

pat, 
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» If Þ tiondy ſuch as of, 10, for, 
8 with, from. Our nominative and 
accuſative, indeed, are known by their poſi- 
tion, the firſt being put before the verb, and 
the laſt after: at leaſt this is the general 
rule; from which, however, writers, eſpeci- 
ally poets, often deviate, (as already obſerved) 
when that can be done without perplexing 
the ſenſe. ; 


In Hebrew, the caſe of the noun is 
marked by a change made, not in the end, 
but in the beginning of the word ; and this 
change is plainly a prepoſition prefixed, but 
contracted in unciation, Thus melech 
is a ling; lemelech, te a ling; mimelech, ſrom 
a hing : e being the 99 that corre - 
ſponds to the Engliſh 4% and min being 
ynonimous with from, 


In the Erſe or Gaelick, the oblique caſe, 
correſponding to the Latin genitive, is cha- 
racteriſed by a change in the vowel or diph- 
thong of the laſt (yl ; as Offian, Olin; 
Offiam, of Offian ; Sagard, a prieſt; Sagaird, 
of a prieſt :——the accuſative being the ſame 
with the nominative; and the dative and 
ablative diſtinguiſhed (like our dative and 
ablative) by prepoſitions, 


There is ſome inaccuracy in the dotrine 
of Cafes, as commonly received am 41g Gi ame 
mains; fo that it is not caly, nor perhaps 
pollible, 19 expichs the meaning of the word 

e. 
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caſe in a definition. For, what is it, that 
conſtitutes a caſe? Is it a iar termina- 
tion, or inflexion of the noun ? Then, firſt, 
m the plural of Latin nouns, there can be 
no more than four caſes, becauſe there are 
no more than four terminations ; the dative 
being uniformly the ſame with the ablative, 
and the nominative with the vocative. And 
then, ſecondly, it cannot be ſaid, that there 
are, in any one of the dec lenſions, ſo many 
as ſix caſes of the ſingular: for, in the firſt, 
the genitive and dative a in termination 
in the ſecond, the dative and ablative; in 
the third, the nominative and vocarive ; in 
the fourth, the nominative, vocative, and 
genitive ; and in the fifth, both the nomina- 
tive and vocative, and the genitive and dative, 


In fixing the number of their caſes, the 
Latin grammarians ſcem to have been deter- 
mined by three conſiderations ; firſt, by rhe 
termination or inflection ; lecondly, by the 
meaning, or the relation ſubſiſting berween 
the noun and the word that governs it ; and 
thudly, by a regard to uniformity, or a de- 
fire of 1418 number of caſes to 
the fl 1 to the plural, and of allow- 
ing as many to one declenſfion, as to another, 
And | am inclined to think, that, by this 
method, though not Arictly philoſophical, 
both their decienfions and their fyntax arc 
gendered more iniclligible, than they would 
have been upes any other plan, 


/ I 
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If we admit the termination to be the ſole 
characteriſtick of a Caſe, then there are in 
, Engliſh no more caſes, than the f-w above 
ſpecifted. If caſes are to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the different ſignifications of the noun, or 
by the different relations which it may bear 
to the governing word, then we have in our 
language as many caſes almoſt, as there are 
prepoſitions : above a man, beneath a 
man, beyond a man, round about a man, 
within a man, without a man, &c. ſhall be 
caſes, as well as, of a man, to a man, and 
with a man. In fact, it can hardly be ſaid, 
that there are Caſes, in any ſenſe of the 
word, except in thoſe nouns that vary their 
terminations : and therefore, we may repeat, 


few; and that, conſequently, Caſes are not 
eſſential to language, For that, though the 
few we have were ſtruck out of the Engliſh 
tongue, it would ſtill be intelligible, thou 
not fo clegant, is a point, which can har o 
admit of diſpute, In ſome parts of England, 
ſhe is uſed for ber, and we for u, without 
inconvenience ; the genitive in $ is lefs fre- 

vent than that other genitive which is 
= med by the prepoſition /, and both are 
equally perſpicuous ; and, / J. 16 J. of tluu, 
with thu, 1 jaw be, T jaw they, of they wee 


ab common, would certainly Le as well under- - 


Hound, as / me, 16 ir, of this, with thee, 
I jaw bim, / u them. 


The 


that there are no caſes in Engliſh, or very 
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The origin of the word Caſe, and of ſome 
other grãmmatical terms relating to nouns, 
is very oddly explained by ſome authors; 
but has plauſibility enough to deſerve notice. 
They tell us, that, among the moſt antient 
Greek Grammarians, a line falling perpen- 
dicularly was the ſymbol of the nominative 
caſe; and that lines falling, not - 
dicularly, but with different degrees of ob- 
liquity, were conſidered as the ſymbols of 
the other caſes. Hence the firſt obtained the 
name of Caſus rectus, or the erett caſe; and 
the others were called Caſus obliqui, the oblique 
caſes : hence they were all denominated Ca- 
ſus, or Falling: and hence, an enumeration 
of the ſeveral caſcs or fallings of the noun 
is known by the name of a Declen/ion ; be- 
cauſe it exhibits a fort of declining progreſs, 
from the noun's —＋ 2 form, through 


its ſeveral ſym ob!,quitics, 


If it were aſked, Whether a language with 
caſcs, like the Greek and the Latin, or one, 
which, like the Engliſh, declines its nouns 
by prepoſitions, delerve the preference ; 1 
ſhould anſwer ; firſt, that in point of per- 
ſpicuity neither has any advantage over the 
other; Regis, egi, rege, Of a King, to 4 
king, with a king, being all equally wtell;- 
gible :—and 1.condly, that the modern has 
more fimplicity than the antient ; becauſe he 
who can decline one Enghth noun may, 4 
he know the Gingular and plural termina- 

4 % Hons, 
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tions, decline any other; which is by no 
means the caſe in the Latin and Greek. 


But, thirdly, it muſt be allowed, that the 
Claſlick tongues derive from the inflection of 
their nouns & very great 8 in re- 
ſpect of elegance. For, firſt, what they ex- 
preſs by one word pennt (for example) we 
1 by fewer than two, F per- 

a ree, e » Of a Pen, of ft . 
e 
Greek and Latin nouns contributes not a 
little to their harmony: while the unvaried 
ſound of our ſubſtantives, with the per- 

repetition of ſuch little words as /, 
fo, for, with, &c. give a harſhneſs to t 
language, which would certainly be offenſive 
to an car, that had long been inured to the 
modulation of the anticnt tongues. 


But the chief advantage of diverſified ter- 
mination, both in nouns and in verbs, con- 
fiſts (as formerly hinted) in this, that it 
leaves the compoſer at liberty to | his 
words in any order, which he may think will 
moſt effectually promote variety, and energy, 
as well as harmony, of ſtile, Whereas, in 
the modern tongues, the relation thet one 
word bears to another being in a great mea- 
ſure determined by their polition, we are 
oſten confined to one particular arrange- 
ment; and, when we from that, and 
attempt thoſe deviations from the gramna- 


tal 
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tical order which are ſo graceful in antient 
authors, are apt to write obſcurely and af- 
feftedly.—In this reſpect, however, the Eng- 
liſh tongue is more ſuſceptil-le of variety than 
the French, and Engliſh verſe than Engliſh 
proſe. Indeed, almoſt all arrangements of 
words, that do not perplex the ſenſe, are 

rmitted in our poetry, eſpecially in our 

lank verſe: a privilege, Milton 
availing himſelf in its full latitude, diſplays 
in the Paradiſe Loft a variety and elegance 
of compoſition, which had never been equal- 
led in any other modern tongue, and may 
bear do be compared with the moſt elaborate 
performances of antiquity, 


Our want of inflection wed nouns, ad- 
ves, and participles, us, in our 
_ language, — dependent upon 
punctuation, than the antients were. In- 
deed, of punduation, as we underſtand it, 
they had no idea; and it does not appear, 
that they ſuffered any inconvenience from 
the want of & Whereas, » ry lan- 
uage, the miſplacing or omiſſion of a point 
Sill ahnen aher the ſenſe : and, it we had no 
points, we ſhould find it difficult to write ſo 
as to be underſtood ; to write elegantly, and 
yet intelligibly, would in that caſe be im- 
poſſible, There is a paſlage in Cato; which, 
trom being generally, it not always, mil- 
pointed, is, 1 think, generally milunder- 
Hood: 


23 The 
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The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors : 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 

Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch ; &c. 


Thus the lines are printed in all the editions 
I have ſeen. And yet, it can hardly be ſup- 
poſed, that Addiſon's piety would have per- 
mitted him to ſay, or to make Cato fay, that 
„the ways of heaven are perplexed with er- 
„ rors;” or that his raſte would have war- 
ranted ſuch an expreſſion as, the ways of 
© heaven arc — | therefore preſume, 
that the . ſt line is a ſentence by itielf, and 
ought to end in a point or colon; and that 
the ſequel, ranged in the grammanical order, 
amounts to this ; © Our underſtanding, puz- 
* zled in mazes, and perplexed with errors, 
„* traces the ways of heaven in vain ;” which 
is both clegant and true, Now this ambi- 
guity could not have taken place in Latin or 
Greek, nor indeed in French or Italian, even 
though there had not been one point in the 
ſentence ; becaule the participles puzzlrd and 
perplexed would have been made to agree 
with the Gngu'ar noun wnderflanding ; in 
which caſe they could not allo agree with the 
plural hun ways, 


In explaining the ſeveral caſes, and ſhow- 
mg, why these are neither more nor lewer, 
and why {@ many, and what is the nature of 
cach, tome authors lave burn more par- 


1 la 1 
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ticular, and diſplayed greater ſubtlety, than 
in my opinion was requiſite, As to the num- 
ber of caſes, grammarians have always dif- 
tered in their ſentiments, and are not recon- 
ciled to this day. Many explode the abla- 
tive, becauſe the Greeks could do without 
it; and ſome will not allow the vocative to 
be a caſe, becauſe it is often, both in Latin 
and in Greek, the ſame with the nominative. 
Ariſtotle and the Peripateticks maintained, 
that the nominative 1s not a caſe; and the 
Stoicks were equally poſitive, that it is. In 
the Armenian language, the number of caſes 
is ſaid to be ten; and 1 ſhould not wonder, 
if a grammarian, much given to novelty and 
aradox, were to affirm, that there are in 
Englith as many caſcs almoſt as there are 
prepoſitions. While opinions are fo different 
in regard to the preciſe number, it is vain to 
inquire, why there are neither more nor 
fewer, and why ſo many. 


The nature of each particular caſe may be 
better underſtood by examples, than by logi- 
cal definition. Indeed, all the definitions 
I have ſeen of the ſeveral caſes are hicble to 
vbjection ; except, perhaps, that of the nomi- 
native, which is given by Mr. Iarris, who 
calls it, „ That calc, without which there is 
„no regular and perfect ſentence,” 


#4 The Accuſative,” ſays the ſame author, 

4 js that cale, which to an chant nom 
„ native, and a verb of action, ſulyoins, 
14 „h 
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either the effect, or the paſſive ſubjec̃t: 
the effect, as when I fay, Lyfpprs fecit 
flatuas, Lyſippus made ſtatues ; the ſubject, 
as in this example, Achilles vilneravit Hec- 
fora, Achilles wounded Heqtor.,—But this, 
though frequently, is not univerſally true. 
When it is ſaid, Antonius lait Cicrronem, 
the firſt word 1s an efficient nominative, the 
ſecond an active verb, and the thi:d an accu- 
ſative, according to the definition : but when 
I ſay, Antonius necuit Ciceront, the efficient 


nominative and active verb are followed, not 


by an accuſative, but by a dative. And there 
are other verbs of active ſigniſication, as Po- 
tier, for example, which take after them, 
rarely an acculative, ſometimes a itive, 
and frequently an ablative, And what ſhall 
we lay of accuſatives governed by prepo- 
ſons; as babitat juxta moniem, he dwells 
near the mountain ? For neither is habitat, 
be davells, an active verb; nor is the moun- 
tain, in any ſenſe of the words, either the 
ſubject or the effect of hie dwelling ; and yet 
monte, the mountain, is the acculative, 


Thc Cenitive, according to the ſame learned 
Wiler, expreſies all rclations commencing 
rem itſelf; and the Dative, all relations 
tending % ich, Yet, when 1 fay, tu 
regibui, delcended of kings, 1 expreſs a la- 
tien commencing ren the kings, who are, 
natwithitanding, of the ablative caſe, in the 
Latin, and eiu mort, be velcucd from 


death, 
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death, is in Latin dative, and expreſſes, for 
all that, a relation tending, not 70 death, but 
from it —One may fay indeed, that theſe are 
refinements in the language, and deviations 
from the primitive ſyntax. But I know not, 
how we are to judge of caſes, from 
the purpoſes to which they are a in the 
languages that have them ; nor on what au- 
thority we have a right to ſu , that the 
prom ſyntax of Greek and atin was dif- 

t from that which we find in Greek and 
Latin authors. 


In a word, every caſe, almoſt, is applicd 
to ſo many purpoſes in ſymax, that to de- 
ſcribe its uſe in a ſingle definition, ſeems 
to be impoſſible, or at leaſt ſo difficult, and 


withal unneceſſary, that it is not worth 
while to attempt it, None of the antient 
grammarians, fo far as I know, has ever 


made the attempt: and I believe it will be 
allowed, that in this fort of ſubtlety they 
are not inferiour to their brethren of modern 
timcs, 


C 2, Of Comjuntions, 


1 divided Connedtives into two claſſes ; 
Prepolitions, which connect words, and Con- 
junctions, which connec t ſentences, 


AC ojunttigs may be thus defined: 4 
on of 1 , nd nt of ignification, 
ut of ſuch cificacy, as ts join fentences 


„together, 


M 
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** together, and ſhow their dependence upon 


% one another.” The Conjunction, ſays 


Ariſtotle, makes many one and Ammonius 
compares the words of this claſs to thoſe pegs 
and nails by which the ſeveral parts of a ma- 
chine are united. 


Perhaps it may be thought, that Con- 
junctions, as well as prepohtions, do ſome- 
times connect words; as when we fay, He 
is a learned and a wiſe and a good man, But 
this ſentence, when analyſed, will be found 
to conliſt of three diſtinct ſentences ;—he is 
a learned man; —he is a wiſe man ;—he is a 
= man; or, he is learned, —he is wiſe, — 

is good : which three would for ever re- 
main diſtinct and ſeparate, if we had no 
connecting words to unite them in one fen- 
tence; even as the ſeveral parts of a ſhip 
would remain ſeparate, if we had no pegs or 
nails to faſten them together, $0, when it 
1s ſaid, Peter and John went to the temple, 
it may ſeem, that the conjunction and con- 
nets only the two names Peter and Jau: 
but it really conneCts two ſentences, —Pcter 
went to the temple, John went to the tem- 
ple ; for unleſs we ſuppoſe the words, wrnr 
to the temple, to belong both to Peter and 10 
John, the expieltiion has 0 meaning, 


In this account of the Conjunttion, Fen- 
liger, Sandtius, Volhus, Urbnus, and Mr, 
Harris agree, But Perizamus 1s of opinion, 
and Kuddiman forms 10 think, that coke 
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junctions do ſometimes connect words, and 
not ſentences ; as in examples, like the fol- 
lowing : Saul and Paul are the ſame: This 
book coſt a ſhilling and more: There is war 
between England and France. Each of theſe, 
no doubt, is one ſentence, and, if we keep 
to the ſame phraſeology, incapable of being 
broken into two. For, if inſtead of the 
firſt we ſay, ** Saul is the ſame—Paul is the 
„ ſame,” we utter nonſenſe; becauſe the 
predicate ſame, though it agrees with the 
two ſubjects in their united itate, will not 
agree with either when ſeparate, If we fay, 
inſtead of the ſecond, ** This book coſt a 
„ ſhilling—this book coſt more,” we ſpeak 
with little meaning, or at leaſt inaccurately, 
And, inſtead of the third, if we ſay, There 
« js war between England — there is war 
© between France, we fall into nonſenſe 
as before; becauſe the prepoſition teen, 
having a neceſſary reference to more than 
one, cannot be uſed where one only is 
ſpoken of, 

Yet, from theſe and the like examples, I 
do not fee that any exception ariſes to the 
general idea of this part of fpecch, as ex- 
preſſed in the definition, For in cach of 
theſe a double affirmation ſeems to be im- 
plied; and 1wo afhrmations certainly com- 
whond matter ſufficient for two (etences, 
, therelore, not ane of the examylcs given 
can, im ts prelent form, be relulved ate 

tuo, 
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two, it muſt be owing, not to the want of 
ideas, but to ſome peculiarity in the ex- 
preſſion. Let us, then, without adding an 
new idea, change the expreſſion, and mar 
the conſequence. 

The firſt example, Paul and Saul are 
„the ſame,” is very elliptical, Its ſeeming 
import is, cither that two different names are 
the ſame name, which cannot be; or that 
two different perſons are the ſame perſon, 
which is equally abſurd, To expreſs the 
whole thought, therefore, in adequate 1 
guage, we muſt ſay, Paul and Saul are 
* names that belong to one and the ſame 
„% man,” And this plainly comprehends two 
ſentences : Saul and Paul are names, —Saul 
W 

* 


In the ſecond example, are plainly implicd 
two affirmations, and conſequently two ſen- 
tences, * This book coſt a ſhilling''—(which 
is true, though not the whole truth) and 
„ This book coſt more than a ſhilling,” 


Even three affirmations, and of courſe 
three ſentences, may be fu to be com- 
prehended im the third example, * France 
ks at war—England is at War— They are 
4 at war with one another,” Taking it in 
anather view, we may lay, that here one 
aller tion 1s made concerning the one coun» 
ty, and another of the fame import con» 


„ bu Fat, Clay 3. bet. 4 i 
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cerning the other, and that there muſt 
— be ideas to furmſh out two 
fhrmanve ſentences: E 1s at war 


« with France—France is at war with Eng- 
% land.” 


In ſome ſentences of this nature, the con- 
junction may be conſidered as ſuperfluous. 
Where this happens, the meaning may be 
expreſſed in one 285 without the aid 
of any conjunction: as, Peter went with 
— bo the temple : Saul is the ſame with 


Copulative conjunctions, therefore, where 
they are not quite ſuperfluous, (as if we 
were to ſay, 4 ſaw twenty and four men, 
inſtcad of twenty four), will I think be found 
in moſt, or aps in all caſes, to connect 
together either ſentences, or words that com- 
prehend the meaning of ſentences, 


Sentences may be united, even when their 
meanings are dis) , Or oppol:d to one 
another, When I fay, © Peter and John 
went becauſe they were called,” I join three 
ſentences in one ; and the two laſt are, as if 
were, the continuation of the fiſt; Peter 
went— John went—they went becauſe they 
were „ But if it be fad, * 22 
' John went, du Thomas would not 
— there are three ſentences 2 8 i 
one, as before, the import of the fait is, by 
moans Af the 
oppdlituny to the two Wilt, 

0 


Hence (Cons 
e 
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junctions have been divided into two kinds, 
Conjunctliue, which join ſentences, and alſo 
connect their meanings; and Digunitive, 
which, while they connect ſentences, disjoin 
their meanings, or ſet them, as it were, in 
oppolition. 


Theſe two claſſes have been ſubdivided 
by Grammarians into feveral ſubordinate 
ſpecies. It would be tedious to enumerate 
al the arrangements that have been propoſed. 
I ſhall juſt give the heads of Mr. Harris's 
ſubdiviſion ; which will convey an idea of 
the various uſes to which the Conjunction 
may be applied. 


4 x1, The Conjunctions, that unite both 
* ſentences and their meanings, are either 
* Copulative or Continuative, The Copula- 
„tive may join all ſentences, however in- 
* congruous in ſigniſication: as, Alexander 
* was a conqueror, and the loadſtone is 
„% uſeful, The Continuative joins thoſe ſen- 
* tences only which have a natural connec- 
tion; as, Alexander was a conqueror be- 
00 cauſe he was valiant, 


* Continuatives are of two ſorts, Suppo- 
% fitijve, and Peofitive, The former denotc 
„% connection, but not actual exiſtence ; as, 
# You will be happy / you be good, The 
„latter imply connettion, and tua exift- 
„ ence — as, You aic happy Grays you 
* ac goud 


„% Moie- 
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* Moreover Poſitive Continuatives are 
either C2uſal or Colloctibe. Thoſe ſubjoin 
«« cauſes to effects; as, He is unhappy be- 
** cauſe he is wicked: theſe ſubjoin ell, to 
cauſes; as, He is wicked, therefore un- 
** happy. * 


* 2, Disjunctive Conjunctions, which 
„ unite ſentences while they disjoin their 
meaning. are either Simple, which merely 
« digoin; as, It is either John or James : 
% or Adverſative, which both disjoin, and 
« mark an oppoſition ; as, It is not John, 
* but it is james. 


« Adverſative Disjunctives are divided into 
Abſolute and Comparative; Abſolute, as 
*« when I ſay, Socratcs was wile, but Alcx- 
% ander was not; Comparative, as in this 
„% example, Socrates was wiſer lan Alex- 
„ander. 


« Adverſative Disjunctives are ſurther di- 
* vided into Adrquate and Inadequate ; Ade» 


* Thereſe was formerly menioned as an advearb, 
Aud an adverb it bs, when, without juining fentewres, 8 
wily gives tlie lene of for Thad cen. When u buth 
gives that kenide, and ally connects, as when we lay, * He 
„ % gud; thercture ie is happy, Us 4 eee. 
The Tame thing is true of eee, aue, and 
the like, Win thele arc lubjuincd to and, ws guincd ts 
if, fue, A. they ave advert, the connection being nate 
withuwt them bodlp ; when they appear dingle, and wulup» 
purtcd by 4ly IS eee, tiny Way ts Calded wane” 
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1% quate, as when it is ſaid, He will come un- 
«« leſs he be ſick, that is, his ſickneſs onl 
«« will be an adequate cauſe to his 
„ coming ; aate, as if it were faid, 
« He come a/rhough he be ſick, that is, 
« his ſickneſs will not be a ſufficient or ade- 
% quare cauſc to prevent his coming.“ 


That all the Conjunctions neceſſary in 
la may be referred to one or other 
of thele heads, I will not affirm, Perhaps 
it is impoſſible to determine, how many may 
be neceſſary. This we kfiow, that barbarous 
nations have but few; that cultivated t , 
like the Greek and Latin, have a — 
able number, (the Latin upwards of eighty); 
but that of this number — being ſyno- 
3983 1 ſor the 

variety, cannot be neceſſary ; though 
— 18 becauſe they may be orna- 
men 


Yet from this laſt circumſtance it muſt 
not be inferred, that there is a redundanc 
of connettives in theſe languages, We ih 
be inclined to think there is rather a de- 
ficiency, when we conſider, that one and the 
ſamc conjunction has oftcn ſeveral different 
fignifications, Thus, the Latin autem de- 
notes, but, nay, beſides, indeed, on the con- 
irary; and has other niceties of meaning, 
ty which perhaps there are no correſpondent 
parucles in the Engliſh tongue, The true 

unpurt 
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import of ſuch connectives, as well as of 
other ambiguous words, can be aſcertained 
only by the context. And it is a great fault, 
m teaching the Claſſicks, when children are 
not inured to give to the conjunctions, which 
come in their way, that preciſe meaning. 
which an intelligent maſter will perceive that 
the context fixes upon them. For, if the 
ſcholar is permitted invariably to render au- 
tem (for example) by the Engliſh bur, he 
muſt often loſe the ſenſe of his author; and, 
inſtead of yp An A led by the connective to 
trace out the of ſentences, he 
will be more at Tie th than if that particle 
had been omitted, 


Plutarch, in his Platonick queſtions, in 
order to account for that 3 of Plato, 
that language is made up of nouns and verbs, 
has taken more pains than was neceſſary, to 
„ the 3 all 
h the im 
realoning, however Is 2 in 
the way of allegory, to convey clear ideas 
and full conviction, True it is, as he ſays, 
that nouns and verbs may form ſentences, 
ntly on $s, articles, con- 
ju s, and adverbs; whereas theſe laſt 
cannot form ſentences, no; have any diſtinct 
meaning, without nouns and verbs, It is 
alſo true, that, (as he ede Out con. 
from Demoſthenes), ; by law 
junctions, one 222 
= 
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rent ideas acquire one tendency, and arc all 
and illuſtration of 
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ſignificant words in cloſer union, and fo 
Ar energy to particular paſſages: and that, 

oo want of articles, the Latin tongue 
is not the leſs 


z; nor Homer's 
Greek the leſs t, for the omiſſion of 
them. Yetif, in uſe of ſpeech, we were 
to confine ourſelves to nouns and attribu- 
tives; and never have recourſe to prepo- 
ſitions, to mark relations of place, nor to 
conjunctions, to aſcertain the ence 
of one of our diſcourſe upon another, 
I apprehend, that we ſhould be much at a 
lols, even on common eme and 
that, in matters of inveſtigation and ſcience, 
we muſt be abſolutely incapable of accurate 
expreſſion. 


There are two ways of thinking, and. 
— 


ſometimes think miſcellancouſly, (as one may 
ſay) when the preſent thought has little con- 
nection with what goes before, or follows, 
At other times, our ideas proceed in a train; 
and the preſent 1s naturally introduced by 
the foregoing, and naturally introduces the 
ſubſequent, This laſt is no doubt the moſt 
rational, as it is the moſt methodical, way 
of thinking ; for in this way, many diffe- 


employed for the 
ſome one point, and of ane another, In 


the one £4 
nude, wn "which 


are many individuals, 


but 


of ſpeaking, and writing, We 
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but thoſe are unconnected ; and, therefore, 
though there be number, there is not 

ionable ſtrength. In the other, our 
thoughts may be compared to an army in 
order of battle, where the ſtrength is in 

ion to the number; becauſe the indi- 
viduals are mutually dependent on, and ſup- 
ported by, one another; ſo that the force 
of cach may add to that of all the reſt, and 
all the reſt may be ſaid to ſecond the efforts 
of each individual. 


Now Conjunctions are thoſe parts of lan- 
guage, that, by Joining ſentences in various 
ways, mark connections, and various 
ies, of human thought, And 
therefore, if our thoughts be really con- 
nected and mutually dependent, it is moſt 
likely (as every man in ſpeaking and writing 
wiſhes to do juſtice to his ideas) that con- 
junctions will be employed, to make that 
connection, and thoſe de ies obvious 
to ourſelves, and to others, And where 
there is, in any diſcourſe, a remarkable de- 
ficiency of connecting particles, it may be 
preſumed, either that there is @ want of 
connection, or that ſufficient pains has not 
been taken to explain it. 

The ſtyle of the beſt authors of Greece 
and Rome abounds in conjunctions and other 
connecting words, Take avy page in Ci- 
c&r0, eſpecially where be ſpeaks in his own 
perſon, and in the way of wvelligation, as 
23 4 4 


wo — . 
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in his books of Moral Duties ; and you ſhall 
hardly ſee a ſentence, that has not in, or near, 
the beginning, an autem, or enim, ſed, or 
iritur, or ſome other connective: by which 
we may inſtantly diſcover the relation, which 
the preſent ſentence bears to what went be- 
fore ; as an inference, an objection, an illuſ- 
tration, a continuation, a conceſhon, a con- 
dition, or ſimply as one ſentiment ſubjoined 
to another by a copulative, The ſtyle of 
Seneca, on the other hand, and that of 
Tacitus, are in this reſpect deficient, Their 
ſentences are ſhort, and their connectives 
few ; fo that the mutual of their 
thoughts is rather left to the conjecture of 
the reader, than expreſſed by the author. 
And hence, we are told, it was, that the 


emperor Caligula remarked, (though we can 
hardly ſay Caligula to have been capable 
of ſaying ſo good a thing) that the ſtyle of 


Beneca was Arenam fine calce, Sand without 
lime ; _— 6 matter, or ſenſe, was 
not wanting, that there was nothing to 
cement that matter into one uniform and 
ſolid mals. 


This uncemented compoſition has of late 
become faſhionable among the French and 
their imitators, One of the bet who in- 
troduced it was Montelquieu, an author of 
great learning and extiacrdinary penetration , 
who, as be reſembled Tacitus in genius, 
lems to have adimicd 11s manner, and copied 
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his ſtyle. Like him, and like Florus, of 
whom alſo he was an admirer (as appears 
from his Eſſay on Taſte} he affects ſhort ſen- 
tences, in the way of aphoriſm; full of 
meaning, indeed, but fo conciſe in the ex- 
preſſion as to be frequently ambiguous ; 
and ſo far from having a regular connection, 
that their place might often be changed with- 
out inconvenience, This in philoſophical 
writing has a diſagreeable effect, both upon 
the memory, and upon the underſtanding of 
the reader. 


Firſt, upon his memory. Nothing tends 
more to impreſs the mind with a diſtinct 
idea of a complex object, than a ſtrict and 
natural connection of the parts. And there- 
fore, when a diſcourſe is not well connected, 
the ſentiments, however juſt, are eaſily for- 
a or, if a wy remem » yet 

ſcope tendency, having 
never _—_—_ apprehended, is not fe- 
membered at all, 


And, ſecondly, u his r 
To read a number of detached thoughts, 
though it may amuſe the fancy, does not 
ſufficiently exerciſe the rational faculties, Ot 
ſych thoughts, that only which is preſent is 
attended to; and, if we underſtand ut, we 
do all that is requived of us, But, when 
we perule a regula inveſtigation, wherein 
many ſentiments are employed to illustrate 
e evince one leading point of dothiine, we 
© A a 3 mult 
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muſt attend, both to the t thought 
and to that which went before, that we ma 
perceive the connection; we muſt al 
compare the ſeveral ideas together, in order 
to diſcern their agreement or diſagreement, 

as well as the influence of all the emiſes 
in eſtabliſhing the concluſion. This is a 
moſt wholeſome intellectual exerciſe, It puts 
all our rational powers in motion, and inures 
us to a methodical way of thinking and ſpeak- 

ing: and fo quickens attention, ſtrengthens 
memory, and gives direction and vigour to 
our inventive powers. 


As the faſhionable mode of unconnected 


in writing is, to give 
to the ſeveral thoughts 
a diſcourſe is made up: 
rangement is the beſt, 1 
— moſt light one 

I  - when an 1 him- 
Gf ur berry to write without connettion, 
ay 3 3 ty * his ideas, but 
282 mw juſt as they occur; ſome- 
— noony by ſubjeft in the middle, and 
end ; and often quitting one 
pou 4 he has diſcuſſed it, and recur- 
ring to n again when he ought to be en- 
paged in fomething clic. 


In 4 word, he is 


apt to be more intent upon the * 


eee ah e mo 
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of particular thoughts, than upon their co- 
herence : which is not more wiſe in an au- 
thor, than it would be in an architect to 
build a houſe rather of round, ſmooth, and 
ſhining pebbles, than of ſtones of more 
homely appearance hewn into ſuch figures 
as would make them eaſily and firmly in- 
corporate; or, than it would be in any 
man, rather to thatch his body with gaudy 
feathers, or ſplendid rags, than to cover it 
with one nl. on piece of cloth, ſo ſhaped 
and united, as to defend him from the cold, 
without incumbrance. 


Conjunctions, however, are not the only 
words that connect ſentences, Relative pro- 
nouns, as I formerly obſerved *, do the 


former, ſeveral ſentences may incor 

in and the ſame clauſc of a ſen- 
„ Thus, You fee a man and he is 
called Peter, is a ſentence conſiſting of ru 
diſtinct clauſes united by the copulative and ; 
The man um you fee is called Peter, 
tence of one clauſe, and not leſs com- 
ive than the other, Yet relatives are 
ſo uſetul in language, as conjunctions, 
former make ſpcech more concile ; the 


_* Far i, Clap |. he. * 
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latter make it more explicit. Relatives com- 

rehend the meaning of a pronoun and con- 
junction copulative : conjunttions, while they 
couple ſentences, may alſo expreſs oppoſition, 
interence, and many other relations and de- 
pendencies. 


Till men 


began to think in a train, and 
to carry their reaſonings to a conſiderable 
— 1 it is not probable, that they would 
make much uſe of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people and chil- 
dren generally ſpeak in ſhort and ſeparate 
ſentences. The ſame thing is true of bar- 
barous nations : and hence uncultivated lan- 
guages are not well ſupplied with connecting 

icles, The Greeks were the greateſt rea- 
— that ever appeared in the world ; and 
their language, accordingly, abounds more 
than any other in connectives: of which, 
though we cannot now account for them 
all, we may be aſſured that few or none were 


ſuperfluous, 


Conjunctions are not equally neceſſary in 
all ſorts of writing, In pogiry, where great 
conciſeneſs of phraſe is required, and every 
appearance of formality avoided, too many 
of them would have 8 bad effet, In pal 
ſonste language 100, it may be proper to 
omit them ; auſc it is the nature of 
violent paſſion to ſpeak rather in digjointed 
ſentences, than in the way of inference and 
argument,» Looks of aphoriſm, like the "pe 
Velde 
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verbs of Solomon, have few connectives; 
becauſe they inſtruct, not by reaſoning, but 
in detached obſervations. And narrative will 
ſometimes appear very graceful, when the 
eircumſtances are plainly told, with ſcarce 
any other conjunction than the ſimple copu- 
lative and: which is frequently the caſe in 
the hiſtorical parts of Scripture. — When nar- 
ration is full of images or events, the omiſ- 
ſion of connectives may, by crouding the 
principal words upon one another, give a 
ſort of picture of hurry and tumult, and fo 
heighten the vivacity of deſcription ; as in 
that line of Lucretius, 


Vulneribus, clamore, fuga, terrore, tumultu. 


But when facts are to be traced down throu 
their conſequences, or upwards to their cauſes ; 
when the compli-ated deſigns of mankind are 
to be laid open, or conjectures offered con- 
cerning them ; when the hiſtorian argues 
either tor the clucidation of truth, or in order 
to ſtate the pleas and principles of contend- 
ing parties ; there will be occaſion for every 
ſpecies of connective, as much as in phi- 
loſophy itlelf, In fact, it is in * , 
inveſtigation, and ſcience, where this part 
1 is peculiarly and indiſpentably uc- 
cellary, 


Sometimes, the repetition of a connective, 
even where it is not necellary, adds weight 
to 4 remonſtrance, by calling the reader's 

alten 
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attention to each individual clauſe: as, 1f 


* there be any virtue, and / there be any 
praiſe, &c. Will you ſacrifice liberty, 

66 = truth, and — and conſcience, 
* and preſent convenience, and future re- 
* non, and eternal felicity, and all to gra- 


„ tify a tyrant?” 


Grammarians have diſtinguiſhed the con- 
junction into Prepoſitive, dubjunctive, and 
Common. The firſt 1s always the firſt word 
of a Clauſe or pd rw as ef, aut, nec, &c. 
in Latin; and, unleſs, but, &c. in Engliſh, 
The ſecond is never the firſt word of a ſen- 
tence or clauſe; as 7 in Engliſh, and 
autem im Latin, And the third may be 
cither the firit, or not the firſt, as the writer 


pleaſes ; as, in Engliſh, however, 
_—_ therefore, &c; and, in Latin, 


— and nature of 
the mood, we might eſtabliſh it as « rule, 
that all Conditional Hypothetical, Conceſ- 
five, and E ve conjunction ſhould take 
the bubjundive mood, an account of their 
dependent chafactel, which np, 1 — 
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thing doubtful or contingent: and that, 
therefore, we ought to ſay, ** If he come he 
« will be welcome,” —nor, © If he comes; 
*« Though thou flay me, yet will I truſt in 
„ thee,” — not, Though thou ſlayeſt;” 
© Except a man be born again,” (—not, 
is born”) he cannot ſce the kingdom of 
« God;” ** Whether he come as a fnend or 
«« as a foe, I will uſe him honourably ;"— 
not. Whether he comes.” Other con- 
junctions of a more poſitive, abſolute, and 
independent ſignification, ought for the ſame 
reaſon to govern the Indicative: as ** The 
«4 room is dark becauſe the day is cloudy: 
Since he repents, I forgive him: As he i. 
* a worthy man, he may be aſſured of my 
„ friendſhip.” — But this rule is not with- 
out exception, It deſerves, however, to be 
remembered; as it is generally attended to 
by Latin authors; and as in Engliſh we 
can ſeldom or never go wrong, if we follow 
it, | 


„Ser above, page 256, 
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er. . 


Of the ARTICLE. 


HE words, that become ſignificant by 


being joined to other words, I divided, 


in the beginning of this chapter, into two 
claſſes, the Neceſſary, and the Uſeful. The 
former, called Connectives, being now con- 
ſidered, it only remains, that I explain the 
latter, which are known by the name of 
Articles, 


The word article, articulus, “ arthron, pro- 
perly ”— a joint, It would ſeem, that 
firſt Grammarians thought there was 
ſomething of a Joining power in the words 
of this order, But, if they thought ſo, they 
were miſtaken. The article is no connec» 
tive, It is a Definitive: being uſed for the 
purpoſe of defining, aſcertaining, or limit- 
ng, the 9 of _ words —.— 
it is pr Perhaps, ever, may 
—— it this name, with a view to ſome 
metaphorical alluſion, 


In order to diſcover its uſe, we muſt re- 


collect, that all nouns, proper names Ex» 


cepted, are gene: al terms, or common appel- 


* ge, 


latives, 
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latives. The word mountain is equally appli- 
cable to all mountains, and the man to 
all men. E veſſel of a certain fize and 
form, which is made for failing, may be 
called ip: and the terms valaur, bounty, 
wiſdom, belong to every perſon, who is valiant, 
bountiful, wile. 

But, though it is true, of the names of 
things, that they are of general ng, 
things themſclves are all imdrmiduals. No 
one man is either leſs or more than one; 
and man has peculiarities, whereby he 
may be diftia iſhed from all others. 

How, then, are we to reconcile the univer- 
ſality of names with the individuality of 
things? In other words: when we make 
uſe of a common appellative, as man, houſe, 
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ſpecies ; it is an individual: and therefore, 
e 
duality, 1 call it @ horſe, @ man, a dog, an 
animal; which intimates, that I ſpeak of 
one, and not of many ; of an individual be- 
ing, and not of a claſs of beings. This 
article, therefore, 4 or An, has the ſame 
ſignification nearly with the numerical word 
one. And accordingly, in French and Italian, 
the ſame word denotes unity is alſo 
the article of which I now ſpeak. Nay, in 
ſome of the dialects of old Engliſh, this ſeems 
to have been the caſe ; for an is the ſame with 
ge hy and the vulgar in — 
ſtill uſe 4 (pronouncing it, as in the word 
name} in the ſenſe oi one as 4 day, one day, 
* 4 ng 1 was carly out,” for, one 
mana for obſerve, that, when it is 
ſaid, 1 fee a man, I fee an animal, the 4 or 
an, though it aſcertains the individual 
gives no further intimation concerni 
thing ſpoken of, It is therefore 
Indgfinite article, 
Again: I ſee a certain animal, which 1 
never ſaw before, or of which, though I may 
know to what ſpecies it belongs, I have no 
previous acquaintance; and 1 fay, I fee an 
elephant, « dwarf, 4 bear, &c, Next day, 
the ſame animal comes again in view ; and 
I ſay, recogmaing it as the fame, There is 
the dlephant, rhe dwart, the bear ; changing 
anonme!, 
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—_ not only intimates individuality, but 
alſo implies previous acquaintance. This, 
from ts of aſcertaining ſome one indi- 
vidual, in preference to others of the ſame 
ſpecies, is called the Definite article : and it 
will a in the ſequel to be much more 
uſeful the other. 


We have, therefore, in Engliſh, two ar- 
ticles or definitives, A or An and The: the 
former applicable to any one of a kind or 
fort; the other uſed for the purpoſe of 
diſtinguiſhing ſome particular one, In French 

and rai there are two correſpondent ar- 


"_ Sd. there is no indefinite article ; 
the noun without an article having the ſame 
meaning with our indefinite article prefixed 


to a noun; as ® ans, a man: but there is 


a definite article + bo, d, to, which is for 
the moſt part of the ſame import with our 
Engliſh che; as f bo antr, the man. 


In the Hebrew, as in Greek, there is no 


indefinite article; but there is a definite arti- 


cle, which they prefix to the noun fo as 
to make one word with it ; and which, like 
the Engliſh article, has no diſtinction of 


allo 4 definite, but no defini, article, 
an # , 4, 0. j 4 ay 


And 
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And the uſe of the article ſeems to have been 
pretty general in all the primitive tongues 
of the north of Europe, the Gothick, and 
Teutonick, as well as the Celtick; from 
which we may account for the prevalence 
of theſe little words in our modern tongues, 
For it is remarkable, that, though all the 
languages derived from the Latin have ar- 
ticles, yet the Latin itſelf has none. Whence 
then did they get theirs? I anſwer, from 
thoſe northern nations who overturned the 
empire of Rome, and who, though they in 
adopted the language of the vanquiſhed 
omans, did alſo introduce into it a great 
variety of their own words and idioms, 


That which is very eminent is ſuppoſed to 
be generally known. Hence the definite ar- 
ticle may convey an idea of eminence, as 
well as of previous acquaintance, A king 
is any king; but rhe ding is that perſon 
whom we acknowlege for our ſovereign, 
o when we fay ſimply, the kingdom, the 
nation, the ment, we of Great Bri- 
tam mean Briuſh government, nation, 
kingdom, &c. 
. II An 
ting art 5 WE 5 * 
Lament + an aft of packlament ; rather chan, 
of the pariiament, In this caſe, the thi 
ipoken of is ſo very eminent, that it 
no article o make it more ſo: and belides 
s parliament, in our ſenſe of the word, i 
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an inſtitution peculiar to Britiſh policy. The 
twelve French Parhaments are rather courts 
of juſtice than legiſlative aſſemblies. And, 
among the vulgar of North Britain, whoſe 
language abounds in French idioms, the 


ſame idea to be ſtill annexed to the 
term: for they ſpeak of appealing #2 rhe 
Britiſh parliament trom a ſentence of 


Court of Seſſion; though they know, that 
the appeal is made, not to the Parliament, 
(in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word) but to 


the Houſe of Lords. 


In Greek too, as in Engliſh, the article 
on a mark of eminence: * bs poitres, the 
poet, is uſed for Homer, the greateſt of 
_— and + bo fageiritis, the Stagyrite, 

iſtotle, who was the moſt famous of 
all the natives of the city Stagyra. 


That which is nearly connected with us, 
or which from its vicinity we have been long 
acquainted with, becomes eminent in our 
eyes, even though, in itſelf, and com 

vith other things of the fame kind, it it be of 
One who lives 


town, Every 

his own panth is called ihe nner or the 
parſon ; and if in a village there be only one 
merchant or one ſmith, his neighbours think 


they diſtinguiſh hum ſufficiently, by calling 
* ; nr, „ een, 
Bb lum 
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him the ſmith or the merchant. A tree, a 


rock, a hill, a river, a meadow, may be 
ſpoken of in the ſame manner, with the 
ſame emphaſis. He 1s not returned from 
the hill: he is bathing in toe river: I ſaw 
him on the top of the rec: Will you take 
a walk in tbe meadow? A branch 1s blown 
down from the tree, In theſe examples, the 
definite article is uſed; becauſe the thing 


ſpoken of, being in the neighbourhood, is 


well known, and a matter of ſome impor- 


tance to the people who are acquainted with 
It, 


That we may perceive, yet more clearly. 
the ſignificancy of the articles, let us put the 
one for the other, and mark the conſe- 
quence, When it is ſaid, that “the anceſ- 
* tors of the preſent Royal Family were 
„ kings in England three hundred years be- 
* fore the Conqueror,” the ſenſe is clear; 
as every body knows, that the here 
ſpoken of by the name of the conguerer is 
William duke of Normandy, who ſubdued 
England about feven hundred years ago. 
But if we ſay, that © the anceſtors of the 
„ Royal Family were kings in England three 
* hundred years before 4 conqueror,” we 
ſpeak nonſenſe, — Again, when it is ſaid, that 
„ health is 4 moſt deſirable thing, there is 
no man who will not acquieſce in the pro- 
polnen ; which only means that health 1s 
one of thoſe things that ate to be ver 
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much deſired. But, take the other a ticle, 
and ſay. Health is the moſt deſirable 
* thing,” and you change it from true to 
falſe: for this would imply, that nothing 
is fo deſirable as hcalth ; which is very wide 
of the truth ; virtue, and a good conſcience, 
being of infinitely greater value, Moreover, 
if, inſtead of M in is born to trouble,” 

we ſay A man is born to trouble,” there 
is no material change in the ſenſe; only the 
former is more ſolemn, perhaps becauſe it 
is more conciſe ; and here, by the by, we 
may ſee, that the indefinite article is ſome- 
times of no great uſe, But if we ſay, The 
« man is born to trouble,” the maxim is 
no longer general ; ſome one cular man 
is hinted at; and they to w we peak 
would naturally aſk, What by] 


The learned — Lowth has ſhown, in 
his excellent Engl grammar, that, in 
ſome inſtances, our 1 —— of the New 
Teſtament has miſrepreſented the ſenſe of 
the original Greek, by not attending to the 
article. When the Spirit of truth is 
* come,” ſays the tranſlation, © he will 
guide you into a// iruth;” a promile, or 


* The very title of the Gith book of the New Tei- 
ment 4s waultrantlated, It ſhould be Ac13 of ths Ae, 
10 Tis Acts ; the arignd bring ae, and not 
A. went, The error way appear minute, but 4 ought 
is be carretted; as the fulyedt of the buok corgciponds 
% the ane tile, but by BY Wee tio the athes, 
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a prophecy, which was not fulfilled by the 
event ; for, after the coming of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecoſt, it 1s probable, that 


the Apoſtles remuined ignorant of many 
truths; indeed, it is not poſlible, that they 
could know every thing. But in the Greek 
of this pallage we have an article (omitted 
in the Tranſlation) which gives a very dif- 
terent ſenſe: — he will guide you into 
«« all rde truth; * that is, into all Evan- 
gelical (or Chriſtian) truth; a prediction, 
which the event did fully juſtify. — Take 
another inſtance, When a Roman Cen- 
turion perccived the miraculous circum- 
ſtances that accompanied the Crucifixion, 
our Bible informs us, that he ſaid, © Truly 
* this was he Son of God:“ which would 
imply, what 1s not likely, that this centurion 
was acquainted with our Saviour's hiſtory 
and rines, and particularly knew, that 
he called himſelf the Son of God, in a pe- 
culiar and incommunicable ſenſe. But the 
Greek has not this article; and ſhould there- 
fore have been rendered, Truly this was 
* a ſon of God,” + or an extraordinary 

perion, 


* Þ,;, 2414 14 abuduss, 
+ Or rather, „ ſon ff © Gd; a1, which is the fame 
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on, and ſuperior to a mere man: a re- 
== which — heathens, though igno- 
rant of our Saviour's hiſtory, might reaſon- 
ably make, on ſecing the prodigies of earth- 
"=_ and darkneſs that accompanied his laſt 
uffering. 


Sometimes, however, our two articles do 
not differ ſo widely in ſigniſication. Thus, 
we may ſay, © It is true as %% proverb de- 
„ clares;” or, it is true as @ proverb, or 
* as 4 certain proverb declares, that,” &c: 
and the change of the article does not make 
any material change in the ſenſe, In like 
manner we ſay, That heaven {miles at the 
perjury of lovers, is a pernicious maxim of 
* the pet; where the two laſt words allude, 
not to Homer, or Virgil, or any other port 
of the firſt rank, but to Ovid, who was of 
an inferiour order, And this ſentence would 
loſe nothing of its ſignification, if we were 
to ſubſtitute the other article, and ſay, 
* A port has delivered a pernicious maxim, 
„% when he affirms, that heaven ſmiles at 
„ the perjury of lovers,” — A ſimilar idiom 
may be found in Greek, Thus Ariſtotle ; 
„ Change is the ſweeteſt of all things, ac- 
* cording to be port * ;” where br port 


title which our Saviour takes 1 lumiclt, and which 15 
given Jun 9 lus Apoltics, „ always ie the Gulipe! e 
us Jiu, the Jan ihe (true) Gd. 

„ Mirai6/n tf (AVI OUNHTOTO: HATH Thy eee 
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ſignifies, not Homer, but Euripides; an au- 
ther of great merit but by no means equal 
to Homer, cven in Ariſtotle's judgment. 
Now 1f the Greek article had been omittetl, 
* Chan.c 1s the ſweeteſt of all things, as 
* © feet avs,” it is plain, that the ſentence 
woul.| have had the ſame meaning. 


In ſome caſes, the definite article conveys 
a pecunar { ie, A ende is any man who 
peaks, but che Speaker is the peifon who 
preides in the Houle of Commons. Ar 
aduecalr, in Scotland, is any one who is en- 
titled to cad in the higher courts of juſtice; 
hut ile annette is Ie, whoſe office corre» 
ſponds to that which in England is held by 
the King's Attorney General, A corncil is 
any allembly of men met in conſultation ; 
but e camel 18, according to the Englith 
idiom, the King's Privy Council, 8, in 
Geck, antes 18 man, but be anthripcs 
1s lometimes (as in the Phedo of Flato) the 


publick executioner ; + picen is 8 ſbip, but 


10 war is that particular ſhip, which the 
Athenians fent Every vc, on a rclhgious em- 
bafly, to Delos. 

Words, that are ſuſficiently definite in 
thomiclves, hand in no need of the article to 
make them mare ſo, duch arc the p19. 
nouns, J, eu, br, fie, nd it; to which, 
accordingly, the article bs never prefixed, 
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either in Greek, or in Engliſh . And ſuch, 
one would think, muſt thoſe r names 
be, that diſtinguiſh one individual from all 
others. And it is true, that, in many lan- 
guages, the proper names of men and wo- 
men appear without any article, But in 
Greek it is not always ſo: Socrates is ſome- 
times called + 5 Strate; and his wife, 6% 
Kanthipp!, Moſt grammarians conſider this 
as a redundancy in the Greek ; or, at beſt, 
as an expedient to mark the gender, 


The Author of an __ On the origin 
a py of language affirms, that the 
G prefixed the article to the proper 
names, either of perſons who were eminent ; 
or of ſuch perſons, whether eminent or not, 
whoſe names had been formerly mentioned 
in the diſcourſe; and that, therefore, ho 
Sthraii; ſigniſies, either the famous Socrates, 
or the abrvomentioned Secrates, This once 
appeared to me fo plauſible, that 1 adopted 
t ; confiding in the accuracy and erudition 
of the Author both which 1 know to be 
very great, But ſome Greek pailages occur» 
ring to my memory firſt made me doubtful ; 


* ly pafloges, like the tullowing lrom Shakfſpearc, 


Lady you ave the crucliett fe alive 
1 he lau, 144 Challe, the Wexpictiive ſb 
The flood of Holy will not betta 
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and, on looking a little into books with this 
ticular view, I was fſatished, that the 
| learned writer is miſtaken. See the intro- 
ductory paragraph of the Anabaſis of Xeno- 
phon; in which, without the article, Darius 
is named three ſcveral times, Paryſatis twice 
or thrice, and Artaxerxes as often. See alſo 
the beginning of Xenophon's Memorabilia ; 
where Socrates himſelf is mentioned by name 
twelve times (if I miſtake not) without the 
article, before he is once mentioned with it. 
I am now, therefore, convinced, that thoſe 
Grammarians are in the right, who conſider 
the Greek article, when prefixed to proper 
names of men and women, as a pleonaſm, 
or as an expedient, in certain caſes, to clear 
the ſenſe, aſcertain the gender, or improve 
the harmony, 


The 1talians prefix the definite article to 
ſome of their moſt celchrated names; as 
Dante, II Prirarca, I Taſo; and even to 
famous fingers and fddlcrs, as La Frafi, If 
Senrfine, I Tartini ; in which they have of 
late been imitated by fome of the people of 
London, who, ſpeaking of favourite mu- 
cians, ſay, The Mingorti, the Gabridlli, &c ; 
but this is afteftanon, and fults not the 
idiom of the Eighth tongue, — Another 
faſhion, not unlike this, has been lately in- 
tyducd, which, tough allo contrary to 
dom, will probaidy cllablath ici an the 
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« I was laſt night in a__y with 2 
« Mr. Such-a-one, who told us ſome 

« ſtories.” The indefinite article is here 
put for the word one; and the meaning is, 
that the perſon is not known, or very little 


known, to thoſe who ſpeak of him in this 
manner. 


To the names of ſome great natu- 
ral objects, as mountains and rivers, we pre- 
fix the definite article in Engliſh, as they 
alſo do in French; and ſay, the Alps, the 
Grampians, the Andes, the Thames, the 
Tiber, the Dee: but to fingle mountains 
however large we do not prefix it; we ſay, 
Etna, Atlas, Lebanon, Olympus, Morven, 
not the Etna, the Atlas, &c, — In France, 
they diſtinguiſh the names of certain coun- 
tries by the definite article; as 4 France, 
[ Angleterre, Efpagne ; but this is not done 
in Engliſh, Indeed our way of applying 
the article differs in many reſpects from 
theirs : but I cannot enter into iculars, 
without quitting the tract Univerſal 


article may alſo be applied to diſtingui 

perſon from another of the ſame name 
* The Pliny, who wrote the Natural 
* tory, is not tbe Pliny who compoied the 


44 
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«« panegyrick on Trajan.” In this uſe, the 
definite article coincides nearly in ſenſe with 
the pronominal article that. And this ſame 
pronoun hart we ſometimes uſe for the defi- 
nite article, 


Thus I preſume it 1s uſed in a very folemn 
paſſage of Scripture ; where Jchovah, appear- 
ing in the burning buſh to Moſes, declares 
his name in theſe words, I am rat IAM; 
that is, I am te I Au; or I am the 
« great I am:” 1] am he, who alone poſſeſſes 
pertect and independent exiſtence. This ex- 
amplc I the rather take notice of, becauſe 
a learned author inſi-uates, that there is no 
fenic in it, as it ſtands in the &nglith Bible; 
an'l coniends, that it ſhould have been ren- 
dered, as in the Greek of the Septuagint, 
„ am the being,” or rather, I am he 
„ who 1s,” * But it ſeems to me, that in 
our ver on the paſlage is not leſs ſignificant. 
Indecd, 1f we pronounce it, as is common! 
donc, 1 am that I am,” laying the em 
on the two verbs, and without any emp 
on the pronominal article that, it wi 


nut 
appear to have any grammatical propriety, 
But let an emphaſis be laid on that, which 
is here a moſt empharical word; and another 
emphaſis on the concluding words 1 an, 


which arc (ill more emphatical, becauſe they 
awe the name by which the Deity is here 
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to make himſelf known; and the 
paſſage will be found to be both intelligible 
and ſublime — The ſame emphatical uſe of 
the n that occurs in other parts of 
the Engliſh Bible. Art thou that my Lord 
* Elijah?“ ſays Ahab's meſſenger to the 
Prophet: that is, Art thou the grear or the 
celebrated Lord Elijah ? “ This is that king 
© Ahaz,” ſays the hiſtorian, after ſpecify ing 
ſome of his wicked actions: This is the king 
Aha fo notorious for his impiety, “ 


Articles being ſo important, it may be 
doubted whether I expreſs myſelf properly, 
when I affirm, that they are uſeful in lan- 

unge, but not neceſſary ; and whether the 
Lan tongue, which is ſuppoſ:d to have no 
—_ _ - that account, be ve 
ient in rſpicuity and energy, This 
matter deſerves 12 F 


It is true, that many learned men have 
thought, that the want of an article is 4 

reat deficiency in the Latin tongue : and 
— modern authors have gone ſo far as 

to ſay, that this alone makes it impr 
for philoſophy, Yet Quintilian, who - 
ſtood Greek and Latin better, as 1 f 
than any modern can pretend to do, at 
who allo s to have been a proficient 
in phi V. declares, that the Latin rongus 
has no nced of articles; and Scaliger, ons 
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Tr 
8 is of the ſame 
: for that, by means of ſe and . 
— fore other pronouns, every thing of real 
importance, which the Greek article can ex- 
preſs, may be ſignified in Latin. And I 
think they are right. If, for example, I am 
deſired to tranſlate thoſe words of Scripture, 
in which the article is indeed moſt empha- 
tical, And Nathan faid unto David, Thou 
« art tbe man: what is caſier than to lay, 
Et dixit Nathan Davidi, Tu es ille bomo; or, 
more ſimply, Tu cs ille; or, more ſimply 
ſtill, for the context would bear it, Tu c ? 
— I am that I an,” may be * 
as emphatically in Latin, as in En 
Greek, Ego ſum ile Eo sun; or, DB ſum 
ille cui nomen EO UM, - 


The firſt verſe of St. John's Goſpel, in 
which the articles are very ſignificant, and 
which we tranſlate exactiy and literally from 
the Greek, “ In the inning was the 
„ Word, and the Word was with God, and 
* the Word was God,” mey no doubs be 
rendered ambiguouſly in Latin thus, is 
thpio erat Verbum, oi Verbum erat opud — 
„ Verbum erat Dew#®, Vor this might be 
40 turned into Enghth, as to produce non- 
ſenſe and blaſphemy, But that would be 
the fault, not of the language, but of the 


* Callalig's Yaullaicn of thus verle i not much better, 
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tranſlator. For one, who underſtands Greek 
and Latin, and 1s attentive to the meaning, 
and anxious to preſerve it, would render the 
verſe, as in the Port Royal Greek Grammar 
it is rendered, In principio erat Verbum illud, 
et Verbum lud erat apud Deum, et iilud Ver- 
bum erat Deus: — which is as expreſſive, as 
either the Engliſh, or the Greck. If it be 
ſaid, that this Latin is not elegant, on 
account of the repetition of the pronoun ; 
I anſwer, firſt, that elegance is not to be 
expected in a tranſlation fo exactly literal ; 
and, ſecondly, that in a ſentiment of ſuch 
importance, and which human wiſdom could 
never have diſcovered, accuracy of exprei- 
fion is more requiſite, than Claſſical purity. 
Had St. John written in Latin, he would 
have delivered this doctrine with equal 
energy, and probably with more elegance : 
which every perſon, who is acquainted with 
that language, knows might caſily be done, 
if one is not limited to any particular phra- 
ſeology. 


When words are materially taken ; that 
ws, when they appear in a diſcourſe as words 
only, and not as ſignificant of any idea; as 
when we lay, The word Boiflerows has 3 
„ harſh found ;”— the article is uſeful in 
Greek, to indicate their nature, And 1 ob- 
ferve, that verbal criicks often introduce 
the Greek article in then Latin annots- 
one, im arder to point out ſuch words when 

they 
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they occur: as, Leeſt Td % in manu- 
„ fſcriptis quibuſdam, Iux % is wanting 
* in ſome manuſcripts.” But this is an 
aftectation, for which there is not the leaſt 
neceſſity. © In Manuſcriptis quibuſdam 
dceſt iI Uu of,” is good Latin, and per- 
fectly intelligible, 


I deny not, that, in ſuch Greek books 
as the Analyticks and Metaphyſicks of Ari- 
ſtotle, there may be points of doctrine, 
which the Roman language, from its want 
of an article, cannot expre's, without either 
adopting ſome of the Greek terms, or giving 
a licence to barbarous latinity. But this is 
no material grievance, Many things are 
delivered in thoſe books, as maxims of uni- 
verſal ſcience, which are only grammatical 
obſervations on particular Greek words 
and which, therefore, cannot be tranſplanted 
into a foreign tongue, unleſs thoſe Greek 
words are tranſplanted along with them ; 
even as, in an Engliſh grammar of the Latin 
language, you cannot ſpeak fo as to be under» 
ſtood, unlehs you ilNuttrate what you fay by 
Latin examples, -Belides, when we borrow 
arts or ſcicnces from another nation, we 
muſt always borrow ſomething of their na- 
tive phraſeology, Thus, in fortification, ws 
uſe many Fiench, in mulick many Italian, 
and in thetonck and medicine many Greek, 
waids, And tue, if we were to wile the 


Hiſtory of Lovgland in Latin, we ſhould be 


obliged 
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obliged to com many words that were never 
known in antient Rome ; in order to expreſs 
thoſe peculiarities of Government and man- 
ners, of which the Romans could not ſpeak, 
becauſe they had no idea; as parliament, 
chancery, peers, commons, guns, bayonets, 
cannon, &c.— In fact, Ariſtotle's metaphy- 
ſical writings ſeem never to have been in 
any repute among the Romans of the Clal- 
ſick ages. That intelligent people adopted 
what was valuable in the Greek philoſophy : 
but thoſe verbal ſubtleties and {peculations, 
that had nothing to do with buſineſe, or the 
conduct of life, they neglected ; and I think 
with good reaſon, 


That articles are not of neceſſary uſe, 
even in Greek, may appear from this, that 
the Grecian poets, eſpecially Homer, fre- 
quently omit them: though I know nor, 
whether there be extant an author more 
xrſpicuous than Honer, . 
is great antiquity, To which 1 may add, 
that, in the Artick dialect, articles are either 
uled or omitted, according as they are 
thought to be more or leſs ornamental in 
diſcourſe, — In Englth, the definite article 
may often be dropped, without any ambi- 
guity; as, © Horke and mon tell to the 
* ground,” for tbe horte, and ib man, 
This amilbon 3s A n 2 builelgue 
1000s 5; as, ** Pulp, drum cegcheti- 
A Was beat with tft mn of 

'" Mick,” 


(ian fleet was not burned 
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«« ſtick:“ that is, the pulpit was beat with 
the fiſt. And of fo little account is our 
indefinite article, that it is never prefixed 
to nouns of the plural number: we fay, 
A man is coming,” if there be but one; 
but, if more than one, we ſay, Men are 
* coming.” The French, indeed, give a 
plural to their indefinite article; wn homme, 
a man, des bommes, men, or ſome men: but 
this plural cannot in that, or in any, lan- 
a when in our own we 
y perceive that it is wanting. 
Vet, that there are in Latin no ambi- 
ities ariſing from the want of an article, 
will not affirm. In the beginning of the 
Eneid, Juno, calling to mind thoſe mani- 
fold grievances, which made her reſolve 
upon the deſtruction of the Trojan fleet, 
exclaims, 


Pallaſne exurere claſſem 
Argivum, atque iplos potuit ſubmergere ponto! 


Theſe words may bear two interpretations ; 
Could Pallas burn re Grecian flect! or, 
Could Pallas burn & Grecian fleet! The 
laſt is the true one; for the whole Gre- 
that ſquadron on dach belonged _ 
ron + waar 10 Azar 
the fon 4 — Now here is an ambi- 
guinty, which Vigil might cafily have avoid- 
e, if he had wiitten in a language that 
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either had an indefinite article, like the 
Engliſh, or, like the Greek, could have con- 
veyed an indefinite ſenſe by om ting the 
article. But of fo little importa1ice is this 
ambiguity, that I doubt whether the poet 


would have thought it worth his while to 


guard againſt it; as no perſon, who knows 
any thing of the poetical hittory, could be 
at a Joſs to diſcover the meining. Many 
things occur both in ſpeech and in writing, 
which they only can underſtand, who attend 
to what goes before, and to what comes 
after, ww" if we be not in ſome meaſure 
epared or the ſtudy of an author, 
12 ious — Photh with his cab? 
jet, we muſt in the cleareſt language find 
obſcurity, eſpecially in the beginning of a 
work, As to the obſcurity in queſtion, it 
is certain, that, without the help of any 
article, and by the native powers of the 
Latin tongue, Virgil could have avoided it ; 
as it 1s probable he would, if he had thought 
it a blemiſh, | 


I would not infinuate, that the Latin is 
as comprehenſive a language as the Greck, 
Both Lucretius and Cicero complain, that 
on the ſubject of philoſophy it is deficient, 
But this, 1 preſume, is not owing to the 
want of an article; nor do they ſay, that 
W is: but to fome other circumſtances ; 
erco I need only mention this one ; that 
the Latin LUNIgUC Was cumpictcly formed and 

LC £ Pola, 
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poliſhed, before any attempt was made to 
write philoſophy in it. So that, when Cicero 
introduced the Greek learning, he was ob- 
hged to coin ſeveral words, which, not- 
withſtanding his authority, never became 
current; and often to expreſs the Greek 
idea by a Greek word, becauſe he could 
not find a Latin one of the ſame ſignifica- 
tion. | 


But, whatever we determine in regard to 
the preſent queſtion, this at leaſt muſt be 
granted; that if, from its want of articles, 
the Latin tongue be leſs ſimple, and ſome- 
times leſs perſpicuous, than the Greck or 
Engliſh, it is in general more conciſe than 
either, By the abſence of theſe little words, 
the more important parts of the expreſſion 
arc permitted to have a cloſer coherence, 
And therefore, though the Latin may be leſs 
adapted ro the abſtruſer philoſophy, it is, 
however, as ſuſceptible, as even thc leck R 
itſelf, of all the cl,arms of poetical, hiſtorical, 
and oratorical compoſition, | 


The great excellence of the Greek is ſim» 
plicity ; and that power, which it poſleſſes 
unrivalled, of adapting itlelf ſo ealily to every 
ſulſſect, and every ſcience, In Tlomer and 
lſocrates, it may be thought more barn» 
nicus, than any other language : but I can 
hardiy admit, that in this reſpect the Latin 
is inferiour, when mudulatcd by Cicero and 
Virgh, lie dual number, opiative mood, 

15 middle 
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middle verb, ſecond aoriſt, and ſecond fu- 
ture, from which ſome would fain perſuade 
themſeſves that it derives part of its pre- 
eminence, I muſt, till I ſee them better ex- 
plained than they have hitherto been, con- 
fider as ſuperfluities : which make it- more 
difficult, indeed, in the acquiſition, and 
ſomewhat more various in the ſound, but 
contribute nothing to its ſignificancy. Its 
preterperfect, aoriſt, and article, give it ſome 
advantage over the Latin; but the Engliſh, 
and other modern languages, have alſo an 
article, aoriſt, and preterpe ſect. In fact, 
Grammarians ſeem to me to . very ab- 
ſurdly, when they call every tongue barba- 
rous, except the Greek and Roman. The 
language of ſuch men as Milton, Addiſon, 
Boilcau, Taſſo, and Metaſtaſio, cannot be 
barbarous. Elſe how comes it, that the 
1 maſters of Claſſick learning find it 
lo difficult to do juſtice to thoſe authors by 
tranſlation, If Dobſon's Paradiſus Amiſſus, 
the exacteſt poetical verſion, perhaps, that 
ever was written “, does not deſerve to be 
called barbarous, I ſhould be glad to know, 
in what ſenſe of the word, or with what 


„ 1 once thought (ſee the Concluſion of an Eflay a 
the Uſefulneſs i (ahold Learning that Homer was of 
all parts the molt fununate wn & Tranflaar, 3 had wat 
then feen Doublun's mcomparable performance ' and the 
Wengen , e, by my very learned, ingemoens, ain! 


worthy Friend, the Rev. Mr. Potter, war it then pb 
Wild, 
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propriety, the original Paradiſe Loft can be 
ſo called. —But Engliſh is not fo elegant as 
Latin and Greek. Be it fo. Yet, would 
it not be hard to call one a barbarian, 
merely becauſe one has not reached the ſum- 
mit of politeneſs? The lets nt a lan- 
guage is in its ſtrufture, the more merit 
ave they who write elegantly in it. If 
St, Paul's Cathedral were of Parian mar- 
ble, inſtcad of Portland ſtone, its appear- 
ance might be more ſplendid ; but the ſub- 
lime imagination of dir Chnſtopher Wren 
would not be more conſpicuous. 


It was ſaid, that in Engliſh the inde- 
finite article is not pref mo nouns of 
the plural, It ſhould have been added, that 
when an Engliſh plural noun is a Collec- 
tive, that is, when by referring many, or 
— than one, to a claſs, it beſtows unity 
on them, it may then aſſume the indefi- 
— 22 Thus we ſay, not only 4 dozen, 
a ſcore, a lundred, but a few, and a great 
many; 4 many is found in vhakſpeare, Au 
eight days is dd Enghth ; for it occurs in 
thc Bible, and is Hi a vulger idiom in 
Scotland. Jt was once, no doubt, con- 
ſidered as a collective like the word fort- 
might or fourtren-night, But this remark, 
like many others in the diſcourte, belongs 


nut to Univertal Grammar, 


And now, to conclude, I appears, that, 
4% canltute 4 language as pulet as the 
Latim, 
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Latin, wins forts of words, or parts of 
h, are : the Noun, Pronoun, 
Adjective, Participle, Verb, Adverb, Inter- 
jection, Prepoſition, and Conjunction. The 
Latin Grammarians, indeed, enumerate only 
eight ; becauſe _ — refer Nouns 
and Adjectives to the ſame claſs. In Greek, 
Engliſh, Italian, French, Hebrew, and many 
other languages, there are Tex parts of 
ſpeech : the Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Par- 
ticiple, Verb, Adverb, Interjection, Prepo- 
ſition, Conjunction, and Article. 

According to Ariſtotle, the parts of ſpeech 
arc four: the Article, Name, Verb, and Con- 
nective. 1 not fo mon urate, as at firſt 

it ma to be : for we may ſuppoſe, 
ere 
and its ive the Pronoun; to the 
Verb, (or Attributive), the Adjective, Parti- 
ciple, Verb (ſtrictly ſo called), and Adverb, 
and conſcquentiy the Intenection ; and, to 
the Connective, both the Conjunction and 
the Prepoſition. Yet 1 do not think this 
diviſion accurate, For there are many Ad- 
verbs, thoſe of time and place, for example, 
which cannot by any juſt reaſoning be proved 
to belong to the claſs of Attributives; and the 

ſame thing is true of the Interjethions, 
Plato reduces all the parts of ſpeech to 
two, the Noun and the Verb: which his 
fuMowers endeavour to vindicate, by urgng, 
that every word mult denote, either a Hub- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, or the Attribute of a Subſtance; that 
by the Noun, and Pronoun, Subſtances are 
ſignified, as Attributes are by the Attribu- 
tive; and that Attributives are ſpoken of, 
by the antient Grammarians, under the 
eral denomination of Verb. But neither 
is this ſatisfactory, For there are many 
words in language, as articles and connec- 
tives, which in themſelves cannot be ſaid to 
ſignify either Subſtance or Attribute; be- 


cauſe, when taken ſeparately, they ſignify no- 
thing at all. *; 


If it be aſked, What ſorts of words are 
moſt, and what leaſt, neceſſary ; the follow- 
ing anſwer may be collected from what has 
been evinced in the courſe of this long in- 
veſtigation, The Noun, Pronoun, Verb, 
Participle, Adjective, Prepoſition, and Con- 
junction, ſeem to be eſſential to language: 
the Article, Interjection, and moſt of the 
Adverbs, are rather to be called uſeful, than 
neceſlary, Parts of Speech, 
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